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INTRODUCTION. 
—><—-- 
THE PHULEIAN STATES. 


Tue threc Native States of PATIALA, JIND and NABHA in the Punjab 
are collectively known as the Phalkian States. They are the most important 
of the cis-Sutlej States, having a total area of 7,599 square miles, with a 
population (1go1) of 2,176,644 souls, and a gross annual revenue of 
Rs. 88,00,000,. The main area of this group of States lies between 74° 
and 77° E. and 29° and 31° Ne It is bounded on the north by the- Diss 
trict of Ludhiana, on the east by Ambala and Karnal, on the south by 
Rohtak and Hissir, and on the west. by the Ferozepore District and -the 
Faridkot State. This area is the ancestral posséssion of the Phulkian houses. 
It lies mainly in the great natural tract called the Jangal ‘ Desert or Forest,’ 
but stretches north-east into that known as the Pawddh, or ‘ East,’ and south- 
wards across the Ghaggar into the Nardak, while its southernmost: tract, 
round the ancient town of Jind, claims to lie within the sacred limits of the 
Kurukshetra. This vast tract is not however the exclusive property of: the 
States, for in it lie several islands of British territory, and the State of Maler 
Kotla dovetails into the centf ofits northern border. On the other hand 
the States hold many, outlying villages in British territory. Nevertheless the 
three States, as a group, hold a comparatively continuous area, though indis 
vidually each resembles Brunswick or the County of Cromarty, its terri- 
tory being scattered and inextricably intermingled with that of its: sister 
States. Besides its share in the ancestral possessions of the Ph&lkién 
houses, Patiala holds a considerable area in the Simla Hills acquired in 
1815. In addition to these possessions, the three States hold a fairly 
compact block of outlying territory in the south-east of the Punjab, between 
45° and 76° E. and 27° and.28° N. This block is bounded on the north by 
Hissar, on the east by Rohtak and Gurgaon, and on the south and west 
by R&jpitdna. Each of the States received a part of this territory as a 
reward for its services in the Mutiny. 


The ruling families of the Philkian States are descended from Phil, their 
eponym, from whom are also descended the great feudal, but not ruling; 
families of Bhadaur and Malaud, and many others of less importance. Col- 
laterally again the descendants of Phil are connected with the rulers of 


il 
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Faridkot, the extinct Kaithal family and the feudatories of Arnaulf, Jhumba, 
Siddhuwal, and, north of the Sutlej, Atari. These numerous branches of a 
vigorous stock belong to the great Siddhi-Bar§r tribe, the most powerful Jat 
tribe south of the Sutlej, and claim descent from Jaisal, a Bhatt{ Rajpit, who, 
having founded the State of Jaisalmer in 1180 A.D., was driven from his king- 
dom by a rebellion and settled near Hissar. Hemhel, his son, sacked that town 
and overran the country up to Delhi, but was repulsed by Shams-ud-Din 
Altamash. Subsequently however in 1212 A.D. that ruler made him gover- 
nor of the Sirsaand Bhatinda country. But his great-grandson Mangalrio 
having rebelled against the Muhammadan sovereign of Delhi was beheaded at 
Jaisalmer. His grandson sank to Jat status by contracting a marriage with a 
woman of that class, and though the great Siddhi-Barar tribe in the ensuing 
centuries spread itself far and wide over the Malwa country up to and even 
beyond the Sutlej, the descendants of Khiwa fell into poverty and obscurity, 
until one of them, Sanghar, with a few followers entered the service of the 
Emperor Babar. Sanghar himself fell at Panipat in 1526 A.D., but the 
emperor rewarded his devotion by granting his son Baryatn the chaudhriyat 
or superintendency of the waste country south-west of Delhi, and thus restor- 
ed the fortunes of the family. This grant was confirmed by Hum4yin, but 
Baryém in 1560 fell fighting against the Muhamntadan Bhattis, at once the 
kinsmen and hereditary foes of the Siddhutribe. Baryam was succeeded 
as chaxdhri by his son Mahréj and his grandson Mohan, who were both 
engaged in constant warfare with the Bhattis until the latter was compelled 
to flee to Hansi and Hissér, whence he returned with a considerable force 
‘of ‘his tribesmen, defeated the Bhattis' at Bedowél, and at the advice of the 
Sikh Guru Har Govjnd founded Mahraj in the Ferozepore District. 


But the unceasing contest with the Bhattis was soon renewed and Mohan 
and his son, Rip Chand, were killed by them in a skirmish about 1618. His 
second son, Kala, succeeded to the chaudhriyat and became the guardian of 
Phal and Sandalf, the sons of Rip Chand. Phdl, whose name means 
‘ blossom,’ was blessed by the Guru Har-Govind, and from him many noble 
houses trace their descent. He left six sons, of whom Taloka was the 
eldest, and from him are descended the families of Jind and Nabha. From 
R4ma, the second son, sprang the greatest of the Phulkién houses, that of 


Patiala. The four other sons only succeeded to a small share: of their 
father’s possessions, 


Phal had in 1627 founded and given his name to the village which is 
now an important town in the Nabha State. His two elder sons founded 
Bha{ Ripa, still held jointly by the three States; and R4ma also built 
Rampur. The last named successfully raided the Bhattis and other enemies 
of his line. He then obtained from the Muhammadan Governor of Sirhind 
the superintendency of the Jangal tract, his cousin Chain Singh being associ- 
ated with him In the office, but Rama could brook norival and caused his 
cousin to be assassinated, ony to fall in his turn a victim to the vengeance 
of Chain Singh’s sons. The blood-feud was duly carried on by Ala Singh, 
Réima’s third son, who killed all but one of the sons of Chain Singh. 
Ala Singh, now quit of his nearest encmies, established a post at Sanghera, 
to protect its people against the chiefs of Kot and Jagréon. In 1722 he 
entrusted Bhadaur to his elder! brother, and re-built Barnala, where he took 








In Griffin's ‘Punjab Réjss’ he is said to have been the elder brother. while in the 


‘Jugréfia Patidla’ he is called the younger. See also ‘Tarskh Patidla,’ foot-note on p. 40, 
where he js described as the younger brother. 
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up his residence. Shortly afterwards his son Sardil Singh attacked and. 


destroyed Nima, the possession of a Rajpét who was related to the 


powerful Rai Kalha of Kot. This roused the R&i to a determined attempt. 
to destroy the rising power of Ala Singh, and collecting a large force led by 


the Rajput chiefs of Halw4ra, Malsin, Thattar and Talwand{, and the famous 
Jamal Khan, Rafs of Maler Kotla, and strengthened by an imperial contin- 
gent under Sayyid Asad Ali Khan, general of the Jullundur Doab, he attack- 
ed the Sikhs outside Barnéla. The imperial general fell early in the day, 
and his troop abandoned the field. The troops of M4ler Kotla and Kot 
followed their example and the Sikhs obtained a complete victory, routing 
the Muhammadan forces and taking many prisoners and much booty. 
This victory raised Ala Singh to the position of an independent chief 
and the Sikhs flocked to his standard. Butthe next to years were consumed 
in desultory warfare with the Bhattis, and Ala Singh was driven to ally 
himself with the imperial governor of Sirhind against the chief of Kot, who 
was forced to abandon his principality. Ala Singh however soon quarrelled 
with his ally, and was in consequence thrown by him into prison, where 
he would have perished but for the sclf-sacrifice of a follower, a relative 
of Chain Singh, his hereditary foe. Thus freed, Ala Singh built the 
fort of BhawAanfgarh, 22 miles west of the present town of Patiala. 
Three years later his general, Gurbaksh, Singh, Kalekaé, subdued the 
territory of Sanaur or Chaurasi im»which the town of Patiala lies, and 
fortified the latter place to hold the conquered territory in check. Mean- 
while the Diwan of Abd-us-Samad Khan known as Samand Khan, governor 
of Sirhind, had fled for protection to Ala Singh, who refused to surrender him. 
Samand Khin thereupon marched on Sanaur, but only to meet with a severe 
defeat. Bhai Gurbaksh Singh, the founder of the Kaithal family, next invoked 
the aid of Ala Singh in subduing the country round Bhatinda, which was then 
held by Sard4r Jodha of Kot Kaptra. Ala Singh despatched a considerable 
force against this chief, but effected nothing until the Sikhs from the north 
of the Safle} came to his aid, overran the country and placed Bhaf Gur- 
baksh Singh in possession of it. Ala Singh next turned his arms against 
two neighbouring chiefs, who having. called in vain upon the Bhattis for 
help were slain with several hundred followers and their territories annexed. 
With his son Lal Singh, Alé Singh now proceeded to overrun the country 
of the Bhattf chiefs, who summoned the imperial governor of Hissir to their 
aid, but in spite of his co-operation they were driven from the field. This 
campaign terminated in 1759 with the victory of Dhfrsil which consolidated 
Ala Singh’s power and greatly raised his reputation. 


On his invasion of India in 1761 Ahmad Shah Durr4nf had appointed 
Zain Kh4n governor of Sirhind, but the moment he turned his face home- 
wards, the Sikhs, who had remained neutral during his campaigns against 
the Mughal and Mahratta powers, attacked Sirhind which was with difficulty 
relieved by Jam4l Kh4n of Méler Kotla and Rai Kalha of Kot, In 1762 
Ahmad Shah determined to punish the Sikhs for this attempt on Sirhind, 
and though a great confederacy of the Phulkiin chiefs and other Sikh 
leaders was formed and opposed his advance near Barnala, the Durrani 
inflicted on them a crushing defeat, their loss being estimated at 20,000 men. 
Ala Singh himself was taken prisoner, and Barnala occupied by the Afghans, 
The chief's ransom of four lakhs was paid with difficulty, and he was released, 
but Ahmad Shah, in pursuance of his policy of employing the Sikhs against 
the Mughal power, gave Ala Singh a robe of honour with the title of Raja 
and authority to coin money in his own name. These gifts however raised 
the suspicions of the Sikhs, and Ala Singh only recovered his position in their 
cyes when in 1763 he headed the great force of confederated Sikhs which 
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took Sithind after Zain Khan had been defeated and slain outside its walls: 
In this battle the nascent State of Jind was represented by Alam Singh, a 
grandson of Taloka, and that of Naébha by Hamir Singh, his great-grandson. 
After the victory the old Mughal District of Sirhind was divided among its 
conquerors. - Sirhind itself with its surrounding country fell to AlA Singh, 
Amloh to Nibha, and a considerable area to Jind. In this year Jind and 
Nabha may be deemed to’ have come into being as ruling States, and 
heaceforward their histories diverge. 








PATIALA STATE. 


PATIALA STATE. 
— > 
CHAPTER I.—-DESCRIPTIVE. 
—< 
Section A.—Physical Aspects. 


THE most eastern of the three Phtlkidn States—Patifla, Jind and 
Nabha—Patiala derives its name from its capital city which was founded 
by Raja Ala Singh, the first independent ruler of the State, about 1762 
AD. With a total area of 5,412 square miles, it is considerably the 
largest and most wealthy of the Native States in the Eastern Punjab, and 
is more populous than Bahéwalpur, which has nearly three times its area. 
Most of its territory lies in the eastern plains of the Punjab, which form 

art of the great natural division called the Indo-Gangetic Plain West. 

wing however to its political history the territories of the State are 
somewhat scattered, They comprise a portion of the Simla Hills and a tract 
called the s/dga of Nérnaul, which now constitutes the z#zdmat of Mohindar- 
garh in the extreme south-east of the Province on the borders of the Jaipur and 
Alwar States in R4jpiténa. Moreover, the territory of the State is interspersed 
with small tracts and even single villages-belonging to the States of N&bha, 
Jind and Miler Kotla, and to the British Districts of Ludhid4na, Ferozepore 
and Karnal, while on the other hand. the State includes several detached 
villages or groups of villages which lie within the natural borders of these 
States and Districts. 


The scattered nature of the Patidla territories makes: it impossible to 
describe its boundaries clearly and succinctly, but the map gives full de- 
tails and renders any lengthy description superfluous. Briefly the State 
may be described as consisting of three main portions, each of which is 
bounded by the territories noted below :— 


The main block, between N. lat, 29° 23’ and 30° 55’ and E. long, 
74° 40’ and 76° 59’, comprising the plains portion of the State west of the 
Jumna Valley and south of the Sutle), is bordered thus i— 


North.—Ludhidna and Ferozepore Districts.. 
West.—-Hissar District. 

South.-Hissar and the State of Jind.. 
East.—Karn&l and AmbAla Districts.- 


Thus the main portion of the State forms roughly.a parallelogram 139 
miles from: east to west and 125 miles from north to south, with an out- 
lying tract to the south of the Ghaggar river, which: forms part of the 
atsamat of Karmgarh. The second block lies within the Simla Hills be. 
‘tween. 30° 40° and 31° Fo’ N. lat. and 76° 49’ and 77° 19:E. long., and isthus 
comprised within the Himalay4n area. The State here comes into contact 
with several of the Simla Hill States; for it is bounded on the north by Kotf, 
Bhajjfand Bhagal, on the west by Nalagarh and Mahlog, and on the east by 
Sirmitr and Keonthal, while on the south it is separated from tahsfl Kharar 
of the Ambala District by the watershed of the Siwdlik Range. This block 
has a maximum length of 36 miles: from north to south and a breadth of 
29 miles from east to west. It forms part of the misdémat of Pinjaur. 
The third block is the 1/éga of Narnaul which is remote from the main territory 
of the State, Iving 180 miles from its-capital, between N. at. 27° 47’ and 
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28° 28’ and E. long. 75°56’ and 76° 17’. It is bounded on the north by the 
Dadri s/éga of the Jind State, on the wéat and south’by Jaipur State territory, 
and on the east by the State of Alwar and the Nebha t/éga of Bawal Kanti. 
It is 45 miles from north to south and 22 from east to west. 


The plains’ part of the State does'not differ materially from the sur- 
rounding Districts of Ludhiana, Ambfla and Karnal, though the tract 
irrigated by the Sirhind Canal in the north stands out in a pleasing verdant 
contrast to the sandy tracts of the south-west. In the hills the scenery is 
varied and picturesque. 


The Patiala State as a whole is badly watered. No great river runs 
through it or near its borders, and the chief stream which traverses the 
State is the Ghaggar, which runs from the north-east of its main portion 
in a south-westerly direction through the Pawadh, and thence in a more 
westerly direction separating the Pawadh from the Bangar, after which 
it leaves the territory of the State. Its bed is narrow and ill-defined in 
R4jpura and Bandr, but in Ghanaur the banks are low and the stream floods 
easily Lower down it narrows in places, but generally speaking is not 
confined in the rains to any clear or well-defined channel. 

The slope of the main block of the State is from north-east to south- 
west, and in the rainy season. the surface drainage of the country near 
Rupar enters the State near Sirhind and. flows through the Fatehgarh, 
Bhawénigarh and Sundém tahsils and spreads over the country about 
Jakhepal and Dharmgarh | This stream is known asthe Sirhind, Manstir- 
pur or Sunam chod, and probably follows the alignment of the canal, which 
was cut about 1361 A. D. by Firoz Shah Ill, when he constituted Sirhind 
into a separate district.! 

South of this stream runs the Juambowalf chof which rises near Chinar- 
thal, runs through Bhawnigarh and Karmgarh thdndas and joins the Ghaggar 
near Bhainf. third torrent, the Patialewalf Nad{, rises near Mani Majra, 
and carrying with it the water of several other torrents flows past Patidla, 
and falls into the Ghaggar near Patars!. 


_ Centuries ago, it is said, the Sutle] flowed through the Govindgarh 
tahsil, and though it is probable that the river changéd its course early in 
the 13th century, the old depressions are still to be scen, with ridges of high 
sand running parallel to them. In the Himélayén area the principal stream 
is the Koshallia which,. after receiving the waters of the Sukna, Sirsala, 
Jhajra, Gambhar and Sirsa, debouches on to the plains near Mubdrikpur, and 
is thenceforward known as the Ghaggar. 

In the Mohindargarh nizdmaé the two main streams are the Doh&n and 
the KrishnAwati, with its tributary the Gohlf; The Dohan risesin the Jaipur 
hills; and traversing the parganas of Narnaul and Mohindargarh flows into 
the Jind temitory to the north. The Krishnawatf also rises in Jaipur 
territory and enters the misdwat on the south at Mathoka, and passing 
Nfrnaul enters the Nabha territory on the east. The Gohlf or Chhalak 
rises near Barheri in pargana Narnaul and falls into the Krishn&wati near 
Narnaul town. ; 

GEOLOGY.’ 

Mr. Hayden writes— 

“The Phalkian States are situated chiefly in the Indo-Gangetie 
alluvium, but their southern portions, in the neighbourhood of Gurgiéoa 
District, contain outhers of slate and quartzite belonging to the Delhi 
system. 





+ Eltiot’s History of India. IV, p. 1. 
> Compiled from the Geology of India aad other sources, 
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The Patidla State may. be divided for geological purposes into 
(1) the Patiala Siwéliks, (2) the outliers of the Aravallf system in the 
Mohindargarh nisdmat, and (3) the plains portion of the State west of 
the Jumna valley and south of the Sutle}. 


‘The Patiala Siwaliks lie between 30° 40’ and 31° 10’ N. and 76° 49’ 


CHAP.1,A, 
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and 77° 19’ E., forming part of the Siwélik ae From a physical Geslogy. 


point of view, they may be further sub-divided into Duin and Hill. 
Of these the first extends along the foot of the hills from» Rimgarh 
in Ambala District on the south-east to Nalagarh on the north-west, 
On the south-west it is bounded by Manf Majra, also in the Ambala 
District, from which it is separated by the range of Siw4lik hills knowa 
as the Din Khols. These Khols present a tangled mass of small’ ravines, 
fissures and scarped walls, throughout which degradation has set in to such 
an extent that every year during the rains a large quantity of detritus 
is carried down by the streams into the Ambula plains, and it seems 
hopeless to expect that this action can now be stopped altogethcr, though 
much might be done by replanting and restricting grazing. In great 
measure the erosion must be ascribed to the laying bare of the soft sand- 
stone formation by the destruction of the forests, for there is no doubt but 
that at one time this tract was clothed with dense forests of trees, of the 
species found in the low hills, as is evident from the old roots and petrified 
stems still found in many places. East of the Ghaggar river near Chandf is 
another range of dow hills, and the portion belonging to Patidla, called the 
Raitan Khols, extends from the Mir of Kot&ha’s i/dga to Ramgarh. The 
other features of the Dun are (1) the Raitan plateau, situated between Pinjaur 
and the Ghaggar river, some 12 square miles in extent; (2) the small 
isolated hills that rise out of the Din. The Raitan plateau is of alluvial 
formation and is traversed by several streams which have cut dcep into the 
stony soil on their way to the Ghaggar. 


The hill division includes two separate tracts. “The smaller one about 
9 square miles in extent occupies the northern portion of the Jabrot 
valley, south of the Phagé-Mahasd ridge, and is surrounded by the Koti 
and Keonthal States. The larger tract extends through about 300 square 
miles of the mass of hills south of the Dhami and Bhajji States as far 
as the Pinjaur Dun, and is bounded on the east by Keonthal, Koti, Simla, 
the Girf river and Sirmér, onthe west by Bhagal, Kunifr, Bhaghat, 
Bharaulf in Simla District, Bfja and Mahlog States. The whole territory 
is divided by the Jumna-Sutlej water-shed. The chief physical features 
are (1) the main ridge or water-shed, marked by the Jakko, Krol, Dagshaét 
and Banfsar peaks, (2) the western off-shoots on which are the Sanawar, 
Garkhal and Karardeo (Kasaulf) peaks, and (3) the main valleys drained 
by tributaries of the Sutlej, Girf, Ghaggar and Sirsa rivers. 


Tara Devi hill isa well known peak. The area which drains into the 
Sutlej belongs to Patiala, that which drains into the Jumna belonging to 
Keonthal. It seems to be composed of (1) limestone and shales, 
(2) sand-stone, (3) shales and clay, (4) quartzite and granite, the granite 
nodules ea actually seen in a tunnel of the Kalka-Simla Railway for 
a distance of about 13 chains. Hexagonal shaped pieces of granite are 
said to have been found in the tunnel and sold by the Pathan coolies at 
Simla. The rock occurs in intrusive masses and veins, ramifying through- 
out the rock gneiss and schists and even penctrating the slates. 

At Jabrot all the uppermost beds forming the summits of the southern 
face of the Mahdsé ridge are composed of mica schist with abundant 
quartz veining at intervals, while the base of the hill consists of slaty 





) All hacd and crystallige rocks being destitute of fossils. 


Metamorphic 


rocks. 


Azoic! period. 
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CHAP.!, A. rock with little or no crystalline metamorphic rock, the other beds 
—_ being of the infra-Krol group resting on the Blain{ bands and the Simla 
Descriptive. slates. Traces of copper are seen above Maudh village. 


Parsee Good roofing and flooring slates are quarried at Kemlf near 


Jatogh and in Bagr{ Kaldn.. There are some sand pits in NaAgili, a village in 
aod ar me Oe pargana Bharaulf Khurd. In pargana Keotan Kalan there was a copper 
tem. mine, but its working was seppee by a change in the course of the 

Surajmukhf{, a tributary of the Girf. Limestone is found in Malla (5 kos 

east of Pinjaur), and in the vicinity of Pinjaur. At Taksél (2 miles north 

of Kalka) white limestone is quarried from the Kél{ Matt{ k{ Chof. 

Particles of gold mixed with dark sand are collected from the Sirsa 


viver. 
Transition Accepting the validity of a distant Ardvall{ system of transition 
system. 


"Geology of stage it may be described as consisting of quartzites, limestones, mica 

indie," page 68. and felspathic schists, and gneisses. In the misdmat of Narnaul some 
outliers here and there seem to belong to the Ardvall{ system striking 
neatly from south-west to north-east in RAéjpitana. In many places on 
sinking wells to a depth of about 20, 30 or 40 Ad¢hs' sandstone formations 
are likely to be met with. It is impossible to tell what beds may be 
concealed beneath the Narnaul plain, which is a portion of the Indo- 
Gangetic alluvium. 


Industrial pro- Limestone is quarried near Mandi (3 miles south of Narnaul). It is 

decte turned into quicklime—for whitewash—and exported to Patinla and other 
places at a distance. At Manderi, near the Police Station of Narnaul, a 
rough building stone is obtained. At Khfirdaa kind of white stone used 
for building material and for making pillars is quarried. At Antri, 8 miles 
south of Narnaul, is an outlier where iron ore is mined, and in its neigh- 
bourhood fine white slabs are found. Near Bail, 16 miles south of Narnaut, 
is a hill where there are copper mines, but owing to the scarcity of fuel they 
are not worked. Here are also found small round diamond-shaped corne- 
lians set in large blocks of stone. Rock crystals, quartz, mica schists and 
sandstones used for building purposes are found at Masnauta (south-west of 
Narnaul), Panchnauta, Antri, Biharfpur, Danchaulf, Golwa, Islampur, Salarpur 
and Mandléna. Fine slabs are found at Sardi, Sarelf and Salarpur. The 
limestone quarries at Dhani Bathotha are noted for the good quality of their 
stone. Crude beryl is found at Taihia 2 miles from Narnaul. Concrete 
(kankar, ror), called morind by the people, is found in many places in the 
surface alluvium. 


‘In tahsil Mohindargarh near Madhogarh, 6 miles west of Kanaud, a 
gritty sandstone used for mill-stones is found. Near Sohila, 7 miles 
rom Kanaud, there is an outlier where roofing slate is quarried, and near 
the same place sand, used for manufacturing glass (kanch) bracelets, 1s 
obtained.  Dhosf is the loftiest hill inthe nisdmat. The soil in the tahsil 
of Narnaul is ros/i, while d4u¢ or sand is abundant in K4naud. 


Carbonaceous The boulder beds are overlaid by a series of shales or slates, charac- 
system of the terised by the greater or less prevalence of carbonaceous matter, which 
ue Himé- underlie the limestone of the Krol mountain. The carbonaceous impregna- 
u Gilkey ey tionto these shales is very irregularly distributed, being often extremely 
India" gages Conspicuous, especially where the rock has undergone crushing but at other 
133 34 times wanting at any rate near the surface. Not infrequently the blackest 
and most carbonaceous beds weather almost white by the removal of the 
carbonaceous element. Above these beds there is usually a series of 
guartzites of very variable thickness, varying from about twenty feet in the 
en 





3 One hath wo 34 foot, 
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sections south of the Krol mountain to some thousand feet in Western CHAP. 1, A, 
Garhwal. ee | are very noticeable at Simla, forming the whole of the — 
Boileauganj hill and the lower part of Jatogh, where they have been called Descriptive. 


Boileaugan) quartzites. Puysicat 
F : _. Aspucts. 
In the Krol mountain the uppermost beds are blue limestones with ie ieghe 


associated shaly bands, mostly grey in colour, though there is one distinct s’ssom of the 
zone of red shales, ‘but as no carbonaceous beds are associated with them, Simla Him# 
and as the underlying quartzite exhibits remarkable variations in thickness, Jays. 

it is-uncertain whether these limestones of the Krol group are the equiva- 

lents of carbonaceous or graphitic limestones or belong to a later uncon- 

formable system. The beds of the carbonaceous system contain, in most of 

the sections, interbedded basaltic lava flows, and more or less impure volcanic 

ashes either recognisable as such, or represented by hornblende schists, 

where the rocks have become ‘schistose. The range of the volcanic beds 

varies on different sections. Their usual position is in the upper band of 
‘carbonaceous shales, but they are also found among the quartzites and in 

the upper part of the infra-Krol,! though they never, so far as is known, 

extend down as far as the Blainf group (the group so named from the vil- 

dage and Ahad of Blaini or Baliani in the pargana of Bharaulf Khurd). 


There is a great similarity between sections in the Kashm{r and Simla « Geology of 
‘areas. In both boulder-bearing shales of presumably glacial origin are India,” page 196. 
overlaid by a-series of slates and quartzites, characterised by a carbonaceous 
impregnation and by the presence of contemporaneous volcanic beds, and 
in both the uppermost member is alimestone. The resemblances are not 
mere lithological ones between rocks, such as have always been in process 
of formation at every age of the earth’s history. “They are exhibited by the 
xocks which owe their origin to wide reaching causes, which have onl 
occasionally acted, and it is difficult to resist the conclusion that they are 
evidence of the ar ea ebecha origin of thé, two rock series and not 
‘merely accidental.* Small concretionary globules (nodules) often occur in 
the Krol limestone and are taken by some for organic remains. Pandit 
Madho Ram, Naib Nazim of Patiéla Forests, says that traces of a coal 
mine® have been recently found by him near/Kandaghat. In tunnelling the 
Barog hill section of the Kalka-Simla Railway a coal seam was also 
‘seen. 


From a stratigraphical point of view the Him4lay4n mountains may be fertisries of 
divided into three zones which correspond more or less with the orographi~ the Himflayas, 
cal ones. The first of these is the Tibetan, in which marine fossiliferous “ Geology of 
rocks are largely developed, whose present distribution and limits are to a 7"###r #050 454 
great extent due to the disturbance and denudation they have undergone. 

Except near the north-western extremity of the range they are not known 
to occur south of the snowy peaks. The second is the zone of snowy peaks 
and lower Himalay4s, composed mainly of crystalline and metamorphic rocks 
and of unfossiliferous sedimentary beds, believed to be principally of 








! The beds between the Krol and the Blain{ group classed as infra-Kro] shales are 
often carbonaceous and have been taken for coal. me India ® be 
i] 
° The correlation by Dr. Stoliczka of the quartzites of Boileauganj with the Kuling, and of 138 
the Krol with the Liling limestone of Spit{, are probably correct, and curiously enough an 
apparent confirmation was published, about the same time as his Memoir, in Professor Gimbel's 
description of a specimen from the Schlagintweit collection (said to have been obtained at 
Dharmpur in this State), containing 3 fossils, Lima isneata and Natica gestlardoti found also 
in the Muschelkalk of Europe, andthe new species V. Sim/ansic, Dharmpuc is, however, a 
well known locality on the tertiary rocks, and the specimen in qaestion must have come from ‘a 
totally distinet ground, probably in Tibet. 


3 Civil and Military Gesetis of 21st November tgo3. 
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palceozeic age: The third is the zone of the sub-Himilay’s, composed 
entirely of tertiary and principally of upper tertiary depcsits, which forms 
the margin of the hills towards the Indo-Gangetic plain, and has so intimate 
a connection with, and so important a bearing on, the history of the eleva- 
tion of the Himalayas that it will require a more detailed notice here than 
the others. 


The stratigraphy and paleontology of the rock, composing this tertiary 
fringe (Patiala Siwaliks’), are indicated in the following table -— : 


1. Upper tertiary or Siwalik series: Upper, Middle and Lower 
Siwalik. 

2. Lower tertiary or Sirmir series: Kasauli, Dagshai and Sabétht 
groups. ~ 


The lowest of the three groups into which the lower tertiary has been 
divided is named after the military station of Sabathu, near which it is well 
exposed. It consists principally of greenish grey and red gypseous shales 
with some subordinate lenticular bands of impure limestone and sandstone, 
the latter principally found near the top of the group. ‘The beds are every- 
where highly disturbed and the bottom bed of the Sabathia group is a 
peculiar ferruginous rock, which is very well seen at Sabathd itself, and in 
the shaly beds immediately overlying it there is a seam of impure coal. 
The coal is too impure and,too crughed-to be of any economic value. 


The beds of the Dagsh4f. group proper consist almost exclusively of 
two distinct types of rock. One is a bright red or purple, homogeneous 
clay, weathering into small rounded nodular lumps; the other a fine-grained 
hard sandstone of grey or purplish colour. The passage from the Dagshaf 
to the Kasaulf group is perfectly transitional: indeed the distinction of the 
two merely depends on the absence of the bright red nodular clays of the 
Dagshaf group. 

The Kasaulf group is essentially a sandstone formation in which the 
argillaceous beds are quite subordinate in amount. ‘The sandstones are 
mostly of grey or greenish colour and are as a rule more micaceous and at 
-times distinctly felspathic. The)clay) bands are gritty, micaceous, and but . 
seldom shaly. At the upper limit .of the Kasauli group some reddish clay 
bands are seen on the cart road to Simla. These clay bands are softer and 
paler than those of the Dagshaf group and resemble the clay of the lower 
portion of the upper tertiaries near Kalka. 

The Sab4tht group is most palpably of marine origin and of nummulitic 
age as is shown by the numerous fossils it contains. The Dagshif group 
has yielded no fossil, except some fucoid markings and annelid tracks, which 
are of no use for determining either the age or mode of origin of the beds. 
Fossils of oak leaves and branches have been found near Dagshaf by 
Pandit Madho Ram of the Forest Department, Patiala, but the great contrast 


of lithological character suggests a corresponding change of conditions of 


formation, and it is probable that they were deposited either in lagoons or 
salt-water lakes -cut off from the sea or were of sub-aérial origin. The 
axasaul{ group has so far yielded no fossils, but plant remains, and this, taken 
in conjunction with its general similarity to the upper tertiary deposits, 
renders it probable that it is composed of fresh-water, if not sub-aérial 


deposits. 








1 In Sanskrit Siw = the name of the god of Hindu mythology and diak of did = abode. 
Mythologically supposed to be the abode of Siwa. the name Siwalik has been applied by geo- 
gtaphers to the fringing hills of the southern foot of the HimAlay4n range, and has beew 
extended by geologists to that great system of sub-aérial river deposits which contains remaitie 
of the “ Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis.* 
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The upper tertiaries are like the lower divided into three groups. The 
lowest of these, known as the Ndhan, consists of ‘clays and sandstones, the 
former being mostly bright red in colour and weathering with a nodulat 
structure ; the latter firm or evén hard, and throughout the whole not a pebble 
of hard rock is to be found. 


The middle Siwéliks consist principally of clays, and soft sandstones, or 
sand rock, with occasional strings of small pebbles, which become more 
abundant towards the upper part till they gradually merge into the coarse 
conglomerates of the upper Siwdliks. The above classification, being 
dependent on the lithological characters, not on the palzontology, of the 
beds, is not strictly accurate; however it seems certain that the three succes- 
sive lithological stages do represent successive periods of time, though part 
of the conglomerate stage on one section was certainly represented by a 
part of the sand rock stage on another. 


At Chail the uppermost group has been identified as consisting of 
similar ingredients to those in the uppermost group of Simla. Shales, dark 
clay, in some places red clay, are the main compounds of this group, the 
underlying strata being similar-to those of Krol. fron ore is found in the 
Asni stream bed. 


At Rajgarh in pargana Keotan the. uppermost group is composed of 
black sandstone, and the underlying series of strata closcly resemble those 
‘of the Siwaliks. At Bandsar in the pargana of Nal{ Dhati the uppermost 
group consists of hard gravel and sandstones, arid the underlying strata 
appear similar to those of the Siwaliks. 


FLORA. 


Kikay grows abundantly in the Paw&édh and Dun, and is used for various 
agricultural purposes. eri is planted on wells and fields, and in Mohindar- 
garh sisdmat, Sunam, Samina and-Sanaur there are groves of it. Banir 
and Sirhind, the eastern parts of the Pawadh, are noted for their mangoes. 
The pipal, baroté and aim are planted.on wells and ponds near villages, 
principally for their shade. The im is common in Mohindargarh ; its wood is 
useful. Avenues of shisham have been planted along the canals and of stras 
onthe roadsides, Frdnsis common near village sites and.is useful for roofing. 
The dhd& is found in marshy lands and frs. The jand, karir, rerd and Jat 
are common in the Jangal, Bangar and Mohindargarh tracts. The khair, gugel 
poe. are ue “a Sein and the khajiur (date-palm) in the 

injaur Dun and in the Bet (Fatehgarh tahsi]) A comprehensive list ot 
the flora of the State is given heise _ cilia 
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Fauna, 


{ Part A. 


FAUNA. 
In the hills various kinds of deer are occasionally found—musk-deer, 


barking-deer, and chital. Leopards are fairly common, and an occasional 
tiger strays over from the Ambala District and the United Provinces, 


In the plains there are black buck, ravine-deer, and nilgd?. Pig live in 


Wolves are still to be found inthe more 


jungly parts of the State, while foxes, jackals, wild cats and hares are as 


The commoner wild birds include peacocks, partridges, quail, sand- 
grouse, pigeon and snipe. Geese and Ati/an and the lesser bustard are 


In the hills pheasants of various kinds, ckikov, and jungle 


PATIALA STATE. ] 
CHAP.1,A. 
Descriptive. 
Paysica, 
Asprcrs. 
Fauna. 
the dirs, and otters in the Bet, 
common here as elsewhere in the Punjab. 
sometimes seen. 
fow] abound. 
Snakes, 


Among the venomous snakes are the cobra and kavait and the others 
usually found in the southern Punjab. 


Below is a list of the more important wild mammals, birds and snakes 


found in the State :— 


Mammals. 





Name. 








Habitat in the State. 


es ee se: EE RES AS | OE RS Hy SC A 


Wolf (bkagidr, bheria) 

Jackal (gfdar) 

Fox (/omra) 

Wild Cat Vangla billz) 

Otter (ud) 

Hare (sakd, sahotd, khargosh) 
Wild pig (star) 

Blue Bull (nélgds ; vojh) 

Chital 

Bear (dhdld, richh) 

Hyzna (charkh) 

Tiger (sher) 

Barking-deer (Ackkar) 
Musk-deer (kastdira mushndfa) 
Gazelle (chinkdra) 

Monkey (andar) 


Black-buck (kdld hirn or kéld mirg) 


Porcupine (seh) 
Panther (chfta) 
Gurab 

Mongoose (neold) 





Found scattered. 

Common throughout the State. 
Ditto ditto, 

Found scattered. 

tn Bet. 

Found everywhere. 

Found in the Birs. 

In the Birs and Bet ; not common. 

In the hills. 


. | In Raetan. 


In Raetan and the hills in Mohindargarh. 
Very rarely found in the hills. 
In the hills, 
In Jabrot. 
Found scattered. 
In Narwéna tahsil. 
Fairly common. 
Not common. 
{n the hills. 
Ditto. 


Everywhere. 


: = a ei 
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PATIALA STATE. ] Climate. [ PART A. 
Birds. CHAP. I, A. 
Pe te RR aay eg ny Descriptive. 
Name. REMARKS. PuysicdAn 
7 ee eg eee, ASPECTS. 
Peacock (mor) ow | In N&rnaul, Narw4na and other parts of the State. Birds. 
Black partridge (kdld éftar) ow | In the Bérs, the hills and in N4rnaul. 
Grey partridge (#ftar) ... | Common throughout the State. 
Quail (Sater) +. | Common at the time of harvest. 
Lapwing (tatfrf ) ee | Found everywhere. 
Crane (KGnj, Kalan) w. | A cold weather visitant. 
Snipe (chéha) ae Ditto. 
Haryat (green pigeon) wa | Comes in Asauj, K4tak and leaves in Mégh, 
Tiliag ae Ditto ditto. 
Goose (magh) se | Comes in Kétak and leaves in M&gh. 
Sand-grouse (dhatftar) ss Ditto ditto. 
Dimnt or padnd ws} Comes in Bh4don and goes in Baisdkh. 
Sarus Crane (sdvas) wes | Occasionally found in pairs. 
The great bustard (¢ugdar) we | Found in Bet land during the hot and the: rainy 
season. 
Chikhor «| In the hills, 
Jangal fowl (/4? murgha) so | In Raetan and the Dun. 
Blue rock pigeon (kabiitar) .» | Found everywhere. 
List of venomous snakes.inthe State. 
SS SSS am mms §=Venomaus 
Name. REMARKS, snakes. 
Cobra (s4?4 es a Found everywhere, ia era ee 
Rareit (Séngchir) ses Ditto. 
Didwan ow | Found in Nérnaul. 
Ragadbans oe Ditto. 
Padam on Ditto. 
Chithabra or hauredia «| Found everywhere. 
CLIMATE. 


Every degree of heat and cold, as of altitude, is to be found in Pati4la Chimate. 
The capital lies low, and is subject to the extremes of climate, while Chail, 
the summer head-quarters, lies at a height of 7,000 feet and is cooler in 
summer time than Simla. 


The hills, with the exception of the Pinjaur ¢hdaa, have ane Temperature 
excellent climate. In Pinjaur ##éea the hot weather is moderate, but Table 6 
the rains are oppressive. In the plains the most healthy parts of the State are Part 8, 
the Bangar and the Jangal tracts, and the Mohindargarh nizdmat. The v 


CHAP. I, A. 


Descriptive. 


PHysicat 
AsPECTS, 


Healthiness 
of the State. 


Rainfall. 
Tables 7, 8,9 of 
Part a 


The flood of 
Sambat 1909 
(2852-53 A. D,); 
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Jangal tract and Mohindargarh have a long and dry hot weather, though 
the heat at night is not excessive so long as the skies are clear. 


Speaking generally, the healthiness of the climate in the various 
tracts varies inversely with theirrigation. The Ghaggar irrigatcs the Banir, 
Rajpura and Ghanaur 7/dgas. In the rains two little streams, the Dohan 
and Krishnéwat{, flow through the #fsdmat of Narnaul, The Sirhind 
Canal irrigates the following zédgas amongst others :—~ 


Amargarh—Doraha, Amargarh and Sherpur. 
Nisdémat ~ Barnala—Bhatinda. 
Karmgarh—Chiharpur, Sanaur and Samana. 


One result of the irrigation in these areas is to render the country 
menk and malarious in the rainy scason. The Ghaggar is the chief 
offen 


er, and its overflow affects the following z/égas :— 


Nizdmat Pinjaur—Ghuram, Ghanaur, Bantr, Mardénpur and 
Rajpura. Mardanpur, however, is less unhealthy than Patiala and 
tléga Sanaur, 


Nisdmat Karmgarh—Akdlgarh, 


The following ¢/dgas are swampy-to a less degree during the rains, 
owing to percolation -— 
KarmgarheSanaur and Nardingarh. 
Nisdmat 4 Amargarh—~Alamgath and Khumdnon, 
Pinjaur-—Pinjaur. 
Among the driest and healthiest parts of the State the following 
t/égas may be classed :— 


( Karmgarh—Karmgarh, Sundm and Narwana. 
{ Amargarh—Sirhind, Sahibgarh, Chandrthal and Amar- 
Nisdmat 4 — garh. 
AnahadgarhBhadaur, Bhatinda, Sardilgarh, Bhfkh{ 
and Boha. 


It will be noticed that some of these s/dgas lie in the irrigated 
areas mentioned above. The irrigation, however, is not excessive here, and 
as the arrangements for drainage are good, the health of the .people is not 
materially affected. . 


The rainfall, like the temperature, varies considerably in different parts.: 
In the hills round Simla the average annual fall is between 60 and 70 inches. 
About Pinjaur and KAlka at the foot of the Simla hills it is about 40 
inches, and decreases as the distance from the Himélayds increases, being. 
probably 30 inches at Sirhind, 25 at Patiala and Pail, 20 at Bhaw&nigarh, 
and only 12 or 13 at Bhatinda and inthe Mohindargarh azedmat. Inthe’ 
south-west the rainfall is not only less in amount, but more capricious than. 
in the north and cast. Fortunately the zonc of insufficient rainfall is now 
for the most part protected by.the Sirhind Canal, but Mohindargarh is still 
liable to severe and frequent droughts. An account of the more serious 
rain famines will be found below (Chapter II, page 136 ff.), 


The slope of the country causes in some parts of the State floods (vax) in 
hie of heavy rainfall, and these do considerable damage to wells and crops. 
atiala, the capital, lies in a depression and is thus very liable to floods. 
There was a great flood in Sambat 1909. No estimate of the damage 
done by this flood can be given asno records ‘appear to have been kept. 
It is however stated that a great part of Patiala outside the Saifébadi and. 
Sanauri gates was destroyed by the flood. 
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A sudden and disastrous flood! broke over Patidla at 1 o'clock in 
the morning of the r1gth September 1887. Forty lives were lost, and 
the loss of property was very great. The whole town was surrounded by 
water and all the gates of the city were closed to egress or ingress. The 
mail was stopped, telegraph lines were injured, and the tclegraph office was 
demolished. The mail was brought in on elephants the next day. The 
railway line between Rajpura and Patiala was breached for several days, 
The flood began to subside in the evening of the 2oth September and early 
the next morning elephants and sardéis (water-skins) were employed 
to rescue those who had taken shelter in the branches of trees, etc. 
A special Committee was appointed to help the poor who had suffered 
in the catastrophe, and food was distributed from 11th Katak to 2nd Poh under 
the supervision of Bhaf Ram Singh, the then Inspector of Schools. Chhappars 
were built and 157,797 people (Hindus 52,957, Muhammadans 87,743, 
others 17,097) were fed in these two months. The average daily number of 
persons receiving food was 2,674 and average daily expenses amounted to 
6-9 pies per head. The total expenditure including establishment was 
Rs. 7,225. The 2,500 /hdé/s—quilts—distributed cost Rs. 8,031 more. 
Major S.L. Jacob, whom the Punjab Government had, at the request 
of the State, appointed to report on the catastrophe, sent in a report to the 
following effect :—The Ghaggar is at_a distance of 27 miles from the Choa 
of Sirhind, and there are only 17-bridges between the railway line and the 
Grand Trunk Road, which are not sufficient to. discharge the flood water. 
The Siwalik mountain ranges having been laid bare of trees, the torrents of 
water flow down thcir slopes very frecly, and thus it was that at this time 
water was nowhere less than 5 or 6 fect deep over an area of 27 miles. 
The result was that the water breached the Grand Trunk Road at 28 
different places, and assuming the form of a river 2,870 feet broad rushed on 
towards Patiala. Naturally the rain water from the north dircets its 
course to Patidla in two directions: some of the water flowing from the 
north falls into the Ghaggar river and some of it into the Choa of Sirhind. 
Unfortunately the flood water on its way to the Ghaggar changed its course 
at Surl, a village in the vicinity of Rajpura, and cut the railway line at two 
places. The other channel also changed its course and brea ‘ing through 
the railway line joined forces with the first and formed a river balls 
mile wide. 


In order to carry into effect the measures proposed to avoid a repetition 
of this flood? an expenditure of Rs. 2,50,000 was sanctioned for rO« 
tective works, which had hardly been begun when another flood broke 
over Patiala on the night of the roth September 1888. The people, 
who had been taken by surprise the first time, were this time on 
their guard, and there was no loss of life or cattle, but the numpe 
of houses, both kachché and pakkd, buildings and walls that were 
damaged was not less than in the previous year. The works have 
now been completed, and the Executive Engincer thinks that the city 
is secure. 














‘See page 112, Administration Report of Patidla State, Sambat 1944, Fasal X,~—Miscele 
laneous and Political. 5 


"See page 129, Administration Report of the Patidla State, Sambat 1 945. 
*See below, page 168 ff, 
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Section B.History. 


The earliest history of Patiéla is that of the Phdlkién States, and 
its history as a separate and ruling State nominally dates from 1762, 
in which year Ahmad Shah Durr&nf conferred the title of Raja upon 
Ala Singh, its chief, but it may be more justly regarded as dating from 
1763, when the Sikh confederation took the fortress of Sirhind from 
Ahmad Shah’s governor and proceeded to partition the old Mughal 
province of Sirhind. In this partition Sirhind itself with its surrounding 
country fell to Réja Ala Singh. That ruler died in 1765 and was 
succeeded by his grandson Amar Singh, whose half brother Himmat 
Singh also laid claim to the throne and after a contest was allowed 
to retain possession of the Bhaw&nigarh pargana. In the following 
car Amar Singh conquered Pail and Isru from Maler Kotla, but the 
latter place was subsequently made over to Jassi Singh Ahluwalia, 
In 1767 Amar Singh met Ahmad Shah on his last invasion of 
India at Kardbawana, and received the title of Raja-i-Rajagén. After 
Ahmad Shah’s departure R4ja Amar Singh took Tibba irom Méler 
Kotla and compelled the sons of Jamal Khén to effect a peace which ree 
mained unbroken for many years. He next sent a force under his 
general Bakhshi Lakhna, a Dogar, to reduce Pinjaur which had been 
seized by Gharib Das of Manf Majra, and in alliance with the R4jas of 
Hindir, Kahlér and Sirmur captured. its; He then invaded the territory 
of Kot Kapira, but its chief Jodh having been slain in an ambush, he 
retired without further aggression. His next expedition was against the 
Bhattis, but in this he met with scant success, ard the conduct of the cam- 
paign was left to the chief of Nabha, while Raja Amar Singh turned his arms 
against the fortress of Govindgarh which commanded the town of Bhatinda. 
After a long struggle it was taken in 1771. Soon after this Himmat Singh 
seized his opportunity and got possession of Patiala itself, but he was induced 
to surrender it and died two years later in 1774. In that ycar a quarrel broke 
out betwecn Jind and N&bha which resulted in the acquisition of Sangrér 
by Jind from Nébha, Patiala intervening to prevent Jind from retainin 
Amloh and Bhadson also. R4ja;)Amar Singh next proceeded to attack 
Saiffb4d, a fortress only 4 miles from Patisla, which he took with the 
assistance of Nahan. In return for this aid he visited that State and help- 
ed Jagat Parkash to suppress a rebellion, commencing a new campaign in 
the Bhattf country in 1774. Having defeated their chiefs at Beghrén he 
took Fateh4bfd and Sirsa, and invested Rania, but was called on to repel 
the attack made on Jind by the Muhammadan governor of Hf&nsf. For 
this purpose he despatched Nant Mal,' the Diwan, with a strong force, 
which after defeating the governor of Hansi overran HA&nsf and Hissér. 
Raja Amar Singh also marched to Hansf from [Fateh4baéd and collected 
the revenue. ‘hence he returned to Patidla, and Rania soon after fell. 
But the Mughal government made a last cffort to recover its empire, and 
Najaf Khan, its minister, was determined to recover the lost Districts, At 
the head of the Imperial troops he recovered Karnal and part of Rohtak 
and the Raja of Patiala, though aided for a consideration by Zabita Khan 
Rohilla, met Najaf Khan at Jind and amicably surrendered “Hansi, Hissér 
and Rohtak, retaining Fatehabad, Rania and Sirsa as fiefs of the empire. 
The wisdom of this moderation was evident. In 1777 Raja Amar 
Singh overran the Farldkot and Kot Kapira Districts, but did not attempt 
to annex them, and his newly acquired territories taxed his resources to 
the utmost. Nevertheless in 1778 he overran the Mani Majra territory 
and reduced Gharib Das to submission. Thence he marched on Sidlba, 


1 An Aggarw4l Bania of Sundm. 
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where he was severely defeated by its chief and a strong Sikh coalition. 
To retrieve this disaster Raja Amar Singh formed a stronger confederacy 
against Sialba, enticed away his troops by offers of higher pay, and-at 
length secured his submission without bloodshed. In 1779 the Mughal 
forces marched on Karnal, Desu Singh, Bhai of Kaithal, being in alliance 
with them and hoping by their aid to crush Patiala, but the Delhi 
minister found it more profitable to panes the Bhai, and the Khalsa 
then united to oppose his advance. Ile reached Ghurdm, but retreated 
thence, in fear of the powerful forces arrayed against him. : 


In 178£ R&ja Amar Singh died of dropsy and was succeeded 
by his son, Sahib Singh, then a child of six. Diwan Nani Mal 
became Wazir, and coped successfully with three distinct rebellions 
headed by relatives of the Raja. In 1783 occurred the great 
famine which disorganised the State, and eventually Nand Mal 
was compelled to call in the Mahrattas who aided him to recover Bantr 
and other places, but in 1788 the Mahrattas compelled him to pay black- 
mail, and in 1790, though he had been successful against the other enemies 
of Patidla, he could not prevent the Mahrattas from marching to Suhlar, 
2 miles from Patiala itself. Saifébad had been placed in their hands, 
and Nano Mal’s fall from power quickly followed. With him fell Ranf 
Rajindar, cousin of Raja Amar Singh, a lady of great ability and 
Nani Mal’s chief supporter, who had induced the Mahrattas to retire, 
and had visited Mathra to negotiate terms with Sindhia in person. S&hib 
Singh, now aged 14, took the reigns of State into his own hands, ap- 
pointing his sister Sahib Kaur chief minister. In 1794 the Mahrattas 
again advanced on Patidla, but Sahib Kaur defeated them and drove 
them back on Karnal. In this year Bedi Sahib Singh of Una attacked 
Maler ‘Kotla and had to be bought off by Patidla. In 1798 the Bedf 
attacked Raikot, and, though opposed by the Philkian chiefs, compelled its 
ruler to call in George Thomas, who advanced on Ludhidna, where the 
Bedi had invested the fort, and compelled him to raise the siege. 
Thomas then retired to Hansi, but taking advantage of the absence of 
the Sikh chiefs at Lahore, where they had assembled to oppose the in- 
vasion of Shah Zaman, he again advanced and laid siege to Jind. On 
this the Philkian chiefs hastened back and compelled Thomas to raise 
the siege, but were in turn defeated by him. They then made peace 
with Thomas, who was anxious to secure their support against the 
Mahrattas. Sahib Singh now proceeded to quarrel with his sister 
and she died not long afterwards, having lost all influence in the 
State. Thomas then renewed his attacks on the Jind State, and as the 
Philkién chiefs united to resist him, he invaded Patidla territory and 
pillaged the town of Bhawdnigarh. A peace was however patched up 
m 18of£ and Thomas retired to Hansi, whereupon the Cis-Sutlej chiefs 
sent an embassy to Gencral Perron at Delhi to ask for assistance, and 
Thomas was eventually crushed. The British now appeared on the scene, 
and Patidla entered into friendly relations with Lord Lake, the British 
Commander-in-Chief, in March 1804. In that same year, Jaswant Rado 
Holkar, having been defeated by the British, ficd to Patiala, and though he 
was received with courtesy by the Maharaja, was refused aid against the 
British owing to the friendly relations already established with them, 
Holkar, thus disappointed, went to the Punjab to seek the help of Ranjtt 
Singh. After his departure Patiala was visited by Lord Lake, and the 
friendly relations were confirmed by a declaration of Lord Lake in open 
Darbar to the effect that the British Government would pay respect to the 
engagements entered into and the pledges given by the Minister, Nawéb 
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Najaf Quli Khan, on behalf of the Mughal emperor. Lord Lake then 
proceeded from Patiala to the Punjab in pursuit of Holkar, who was com- 
pelled-to sign a treaty on the banks of the Beds on December -24th, 1805, 
by which he bound himself not to enter the territories of the British 
and their allies (Patiala, Kaithal and Jind) on his return journey to 
Indore. In 1805 dissensions between Réja Séhib Singh and his 
wife reached a climax, and the RA&ni attacked both N&bha and 
Jind. These States then invoked the intervention of Ranjit Singh, 
the Raja of Lahore, and he crossed the Sutlej in 1806. Ranjit Singh 
did little to settle the domestic differences of the Patiéla Raja, but des- 
poiled the widows of the Raikot chief of many villages. Patiala how- 
ever received no share of the plunder, and on Ranjft Singh’s withdrawal 
the conflict between Raja Sahib Singh and his wife was renewed, and in 
1807 Ranjit Singh re-appeared at Patiala, when by his influence a com- 
promise was effected whereby Bandr and other tracts, yielding a revenue 
of Ra. 50,000 a year, were settled on the Rani for her maintenance and that 
of her son, Kanwar Karam Singh.! 


It was by this time clear to the Cis-Sutlej chiefs that they had to 
choose between absorption by Ranjit Singh and the protection of the 
British. Accordingly in 1808, Patiala; Jind and Kaithal made overtures to 
the Resident at Delhi, which resulted aftcrsome delay in a definite promise 
of British protection, and the enforced retirement of Ranjit Singh from 
all his acquisitions south of the Sutlej. A proclamation of protection 
against Lahore was issued in May 1809, which after stating that 
“the country of the chicfs of Malwa and Sirhind had entered under 
the protection of the British Government,” went on to secure to these 
chiefs “the exercise of the same rights and_ authority within their own 
possessions which they enjoyed before.’ Two years later it became 
necessary to issue another proclamation of protection, this time to 
protect the Cis-Sutlej chiefs against one another. 


Meanwhile internal confusion led_to, the armed interposition of the 
British Agent, who established the Mahardéni As Kaur as Regent with 
sole authority. She showed administrative ability and an unbending temper 
until the death of Mahéraja Sahib Singh in 1813. He was succeeded 
by Mahéréja Karam Singh, who was largely influenced at first by his 
mother and her minister Naunidh Rai, gencrally known as Missar Naudha. 
The Gurkha War broke out in 1814, and the Patidla Contingent scrved 
under Colonel Ochterlony. In reward for their services the British Govern- 
ment made a grant of sixteen parganas in the Simla Hills to Patidla, on 
payment of a xaszrdna of Rs. 2,80,000. Karam Singh’s Government was 
hampered by disputes, first with ‘his mother and later with his younger 
brother, Ajit Singh, until the Hariana boundary dispute demanded all 
liis attention. The British had overthrown the Bhattis in what is now 
Hissar and Sirsa in 1803, but had neglected the country as barren and 
unprofitable. Patiala began to encroach upon it, growing bolder each 


1 [¢ was on this occasion that the gun “ Kare Kh4n”’ passed into Ranjft Singh’s possession, 
At the storming of Sirhind in 1763 the Patidla Contingent captured a brass gun (called Kare 
Kh4n from the two kavds or rings on ‘the ‘side) and dragged it in triumph to Pati4la, where it 
was set up in the fort as a trophy. There it remained until Ranjit Singh’s visit.to Pati4la in 
the autumn of 1807, when he demanded the gun, together with a rich present of jewels, as a 
sign of his overlordship. Ranj{t Singh took the gun to Lahore. It next appears at the siege 
of Mult4n, in the 2nd-Sikh War, where it was taken by the English, and restored by them to 
Patiala. This graceful act was much appreciated at the time, but the story seems to have 
faded from. men’s memories in the troubled years that followed, for the gun was found only last 
year along with other cannon and arms in the fort at Bah4durgarh, It has now been brought 
itto-Patiéla and-stands in front of the Mah4rdja’s residence, 
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year, until in 1835 her colonists were firmly established. When the atten- 
tion of the British Government was at last drawn to the matter, and a re- 
port called for, the Maharaja refused to admit the British claims, refuscd 
arbitration, and protested loudly when a strip of country more than a 
hundred miles long and ten to twenty broad was transferred from his pos+ 
sessions to those of the British Government. The Government, however, 
listened to his protest, the question was re-opened, was shelved during 
the Sikh Wars, and only finally settled in 1856, when some 41 villages were 
handed over to Patiala. 


Meantime Patiéla had been quarrelling with its neighbours. A 
trifling dispute with Nabha, dating from 1807, had lcd first to bloodshed 
and then to ill-feeling between the two States, which lasted for sixty years. 
Border disputes with Kaithal lasted from 1838 to 1843, when Bhaf Ude 
Singh of Kaithal died and the British Government procecded to resume 4ths 
of his territory. The quarrel with Nabha was aggravated by the jealousy 
which Raja Devindar Singh of Nabha showed towards Patiala and Jind, 
and it soon became clear that any quarrel involving Patidla on one side 
would find N&bha on the other. 


When hostilities between the British Government and Lahore became 
certain at the close of 1845, Maharéja-Karam Singh of Patiéla declared his 
loyalty to the British, but he dicd-on, December 23rd, the day after the 
battle of Firozshah, and was succeeded by his son Narindar Singh, then 
23 years old. The new chief was even better disposed towards the British 
Government than his father, but times had changed since the Philkidn 
Statcs implored the protection of the British. Ranjit Singh was dead and 
his pretensions forgotten. ‘The British arms, once believed invincible, had 
suffered a severe blow in the Kabul expedition. The Phulkién chiefs, 
secing that their resources in moncy and supplies were required for the British 
armics, began to think that they were necessary, to the cxistence of the 
British power, not that it was essential to their. own. Jt would be idle to 
pretend that the same active spirit of loyalty obtained among the Cis-Sutlej 
chiefs in 184§ which showed itself.in.1857... The Patiala chief knew that 
his interests were bound up with the succcss of the British, but his sym- 
pathies were with the Ahalsa, However, Patiala provided the British with 
supplies and carriage, besides a contingent of men. At the close of the 
war Patiala was rewarded with certain estates resumed from the Raja of 
Nabha. The British Government then proceeded to make fundamental 
changes in its relations with the smaller Sikh States, which very soon led to 
their absorption. Although Patiéla was specially exempted from the oper- 
ation of these reforms, the Maharaja sanctioned one of the most important— 
the abolition of the customs—on the occasion of Lord Hardinge’s visit in 
1847. Furthermore, as the petty chicfs had had varied and intricate rela- 
tions with Patiala, the intricacy and confusion were not diminished by the 
transfer of the territoriés concerned to the British Government. Difficult ques- 
tions began to arise. The most important case was that of the chahdrmt 
villages which was finally settled after years of patient investigation. 
Another was that of the Khamdnon jégir. Patiala had no proprietary 
rights, but she was empowered to administer the tract by the British in 
1815. The estate was transferred to Patiala in perpetuity in 1859. 


The conduct of the Mahar&ja on the outbreak of the Mutiny is beyond 
praise. He was the acknowledged head of the Sikhs, and his hesitation or 
disloyalty would have been attended with the most disastrous results, while 
his ability, character and high position would have made him a formidable 
leader against the British. On hearing of the outbreak he marched that 
evening with all his available troops in the direction of Ambala, In his 
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own territories he furnished supplics and carriage and kept the roads clear. 
He gave a loan of five lakhs to Government and expressed his willingness 
to double the amount. Details of the military services performed by 
the Patidla troops are given elsewhere.! Of the value of the Mahardja’s 
adhesion the Commissioner wrote: ‘ His support at such a crisis was worth 
a brigade of English troops to us, and served more to tranquillise the people 
than a hundred official disclaimers could have done.” After the Mutiny, 
the Narnaul division of the Jhajjar territory, jurisdiction over Bhadaur, 
and the house in Delhi belonging to Begam Zinat Mahal fell to the share 
of Patidla. The Mahfraja’s honorary titles were increased at the same 
time. The revenue of Narnaul, which was estimated at two lakhs, was found - 
to be worth Rs. 1,70,000 only. On this the Mah4r4ja appealed to Govern- 
ment for more territory. The British Government had given no guarantee, 
but was willing to reward the loyal service of Patiala still further, and 
consequently parts of Kanaud and Buddhufna, in Jhajjar, were conferred 
on the Maharaja. ‘These new estates had an income of about one lakh, and 
the Maharaja gave a naardna equal to 20 years’ revenue. 


In 1858 the Phdlkian chiefs had united in asking for concessions from 
the British Government, of which the chief was the right of adoption. This 
was, after some dclay, granted, withthe happiest results. The power to 
inflict capital punishment had been withdrawn in 1847, but was exercised 
through the Mutiny. This power was now formally restored. Maharaja 
Narindar Singh died in 1862 at the age of 39. He was a wise ruler 
and brave soldier. The Punjab Gazette Extraordinary records of 
him that he “administered the -government of his territories with 
exemplary wisdom, firmness and benevolence.’ He was one of the 
first Indian Princes to receive the K.C.S.I, and was also a member 
of the Indian Legislative Council during Lord Canning’s viceroyalty. 
His only son, Mohindar Singh, was a boy of 10 at his father’s death, 
A Council of Regency was appointed, which carried on the administration 
for cight years. The Mahéraja only lived for six years after assuming 
power. During his reign the Sirhind,Canal was sanctioned, though it was 
not opened until 1882, Patiala contributed one crore and twenty-three 
lakhs to the cost of construction. The Mahfréja was liberal in measures 
connected with the improvement and general well-being of the country. He 
gave Rs. 70,000 to the University College, Lahore, and in 1873 he placed 
ten lakhs of rupees at the disposal of Government for the relief of the famine- 
stricken people of Bengal. In 1875 he was honoured by a visit from Lord 
Northbrook, who was then Viceroy, when the Mohindar College was found- 
ed for the promotion of higher education in the State. Mohindar Singh 
died suddenly in 1876, He had received the G.C.S.1. in 1871. 


A long minority followed, for Mahéraja Rajindar Singh was only 4 when 
his father died. During his minority, which ceased in 1890, the adminis- 
tration was carried on by a Council of Regency composed of three officials 
under the Presidency of Sardar Sir Dewa Singh, K.C.S.1. The finances of 
the State were carcfully watched, and considerable savings effccted, from 
which have been met the charges in connexion with the Sirhind Canal and 
the broad-gauge line of railway between Rajpura, Patiéla and Bhatinda. 
In 1879 the Patiéla State sent a contingent of 1,100 men to the Aighén 
War.? The late Mahdr&ja was exemptcd from the presentation of nasars in 
DarbAr in recognition of the services rendered by his troops on this occasion, 
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The organisation of the Imperial Service Troops and the war services of CHAP. I, B. 


the late Maharaja are described elsewhere! Mah&raja Rajindar Singh 
died in 1900, and a third Council of Regency was formed. The present 
Mahér&ja, Bhipindar Singh, was born in 1891 A.D. The Maharaja of 
Patiala is entitled to a salute of 17 guns, and takes precedence of all the 
Punjab chiefs. 


Changes in the relations between the British Government and the 
Philkién States have been alluded to in the preceding pages. It may, 
however, be as well to give a succinct account of them here. Before 1821 
the Resident at Delhi had charge of all the political relations with protect- 
ed and independent States in north-west India. In that year he was re- 
placed by an Agent to the Governor-General, and a Superintendent of Pro- 
tected and Hill Statcs was appointed with his head-quarters at Ambala. 
In 1840 a Governor-General’s Agent for the North-West Frontier was 
stationed at Ambala. After the rst Sikh War the political charge of the 
Cis-Sutlej States was entrusted to a Commissioner, who had also certain 
British Districts in his control. When the new province of the Punjab 
was founded in 1849, the Board of Administration took over control of the 
Cis-Sutlej States, and when a Lieutenant-Governor was appointed for the 
Punjab, the Commissioner of the Amb4la Division, who had taken the 
place of the Cis-Sutlej] Commissioner,-became the intermediary between the 
States and the Punjab Government. The Ambala Division ceased to exist in 
1884, and the States then passed under the political control of the Com- 
missioner of Delhi. In 1900 it was decided by the Government of India to ap- 
point a Political Agent for Patiala, and the remaining Phulkién States of Jind 
and Nabha were included in the Agency. Major Dunlop-Smith, C.1.E., was 
chosen for the new appointment, and during his absence on leave Captain 
Popham Young, C.1.F, (Settlement Commissioner in Patiala State), acted 
for him as Political Agent from January 1901, and handed over charge to 
Major Dunlop-Smith on the 26th November of that year. In April 1903 
the Bahdwalpur State was included in the Philkian States Agency. The 
head-quarters of the Agency were originally fixed at Ambfla, but Patidla 
was soon found to be a much more, suitable place, and the Agent has 
resided in Patidla since the beginning of 1g02. 





See page 173, 
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CHAP. 1, B. CHIEFS OF PATIALA. 
Descrintive. Prue. 
History, | 
C i I i ' \ 
Tilokka Rama, Réghi. Chand, Jhandé. Takhat Mal. 
(ancestor of = ne ayn teen 
the families Ancestors of the Landgarhfa families. 
of J{nd and 
N4bha}, 
7) 
peta ee Ts or le 
f 1 Le: 1 I ‘7 
Diind Stibhd.  Réja 414 Singh, Bakhté, Budhé, Ladh4, 
(ancestor of | d. 1765. (ancestor cf 
the Bhadaur) Jodh, the Malod 
family). family). 
ee 
Sardal Singh, Bhimidéa Singh, L4l Singh, 
d. 1783. d. 1742. d. 1793, 
i 
ig ae Vi 
Himmat Singh. Raja Amar Singh, 
d, 178. 
ie ae 
Budh Singh. R4ja Séhib Singh, 
d, 1813, 
f | 
f me 
Mahérdja Jit Singh, 
Karam Singh, 0. Safe 
d, 1848, 
(g a} 
Mahéréja Dip Singh, 
Narindar Singh, 
d. 1862, 
Mahéréja 
Mohindar Singh, 
d, 1876, 
) 
f 7 
Mahiardja Sic Kanwar Sir 
Réjindar Singh, Ranbir Singh, «.c.3.1,, 
G.c.8 t., b. 3872, b. 1873. 
d. 1900. 
Matliesta 
Bhipindar Singh, 


- 3895). 
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Saction C.-Population. CHAR. L &. 


The Phulkidn States are so scattered that comparison of the density of Descriptive. 
their population with that of any one or more British Districts would be of Porutazion. 
little value. Taking the three together they have the normal density of Dennity, 
the lndo-Gangetic Plain West in which they lie. PatidJa has a density of . 

283 persons to the square mile, and thus stands nearly in the same categor 
as the Karng] and Ferozepore Districts. The density on the cultivate 
area cannot be shown until] the settlement operations are further advanced, 


The population and density of each sizdsat and tahsil is given below, Density of nisde 


the density shown being that of the total population on the total area == mae and tah. 





























Area i , , 
squ seat es, | Population. Density. 
ae Sa Pa 
Patidia jie a ae 236 | 167,679 2868 
Sunim ow ove ‘es se 470 121,498 . 2585 
i 
Bhawdn{garh ai s6t 140,309 250°. 
Narwdéna eon oe oy ee 576 117,604 | 204'2 
ARS Or eee ae | el EE 
Total Karmgarh nisdmat “a 1,843 447,090 2426 
Séhibgarh wee ove ons 278 115,39! 41st 
Amargarh tee ove ne 338 123,468 3653 
Sirhind ... os on ood 240 126,589 27's 
ECS Sr? me | EE OD ee 
Total Amargarh nicdmat oof 856 365,448 | 4269 





Anghadgarh ne wwe ae 350 105,989 9028 
Bhatinda ie ove ‘ene 868 142,413 164't 
BhfkhS 4. re 0 es 629 128,965 2080 





ee | eee 


Total Andhadgarh nisdmsat oes 1,847 917,367 204'3 





Réjpura ove wee eve 157 85,117 451'3 
Pinjaurc ove or) eee oe 180 §5:73t 309°6 
Banfr aw ave ane ace 161 86,674 352 











Ghanaur ... se ~ ov 208 45,344 218 
— = ih eel 
Total Pinjaur nizdmag ee 706 212,866 gor's 
—_——— ee coor | ER ee eng 
Nérogul ss oe ce ove 282 85,130 gor'g 
Kénaud ws oe os ow | 305 58,246 183% 
Total Mohindargarh niedmat ee 587 140,376. 299'8 
‘Fotal of the State ~ $,839 1,596,692 12645 





‘Excluding the city of Patidla, 
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PATIALA STATES J Population, [Part A. 
The State contains 14 towns and 3,580 villages ; and the population of 
Patidla —... $3,848 | Sanaur «8,58 the former is given in the mar- 
Nérnaul —..- 19,489 | Bhadaur 7719 gin. At the Census of 1901, 9 
Basi seen 13,738 sd “ 6.905 of the towns, including that of 
ai als ie pee Pail es eee Patiala itself, showed a decrease 
Sunfm — «10,069 | Sirhind ows sate on the figures of 1891, 4 show- 


Mohindargarh 9,984 | Hadifya = 5.414 ing a slight increase, while 
Bhatinda or Govindgarh had increased from 8,536 to 13,185, or 54 per 
cent. Its position on the railway and the establishment of a market account 
for this rapid rate of growth, Only 11 per cent. of the population live 
in the towns. The average population of the towns and villages is small, 
being only 397 persons. 


Occupied houses number 273,557, of which 32,329 are urban and 241,228 
rural. Patiala with 53,545 persons is the only large town. The towns 
and villages present no features unusual in this part of the Punjab. As 
in all Native States, the average population of a Patiala village is below 
the average in British territory. Both Hindu and Muhammadan villages 
are built on the same plan, the better houses surrounded by high walls 
and opening on to narrow lanes which lead tortuously to the main thorough- 
fares. The Chuhr&s and Chamérs have their houses outside the village 
and facing away from_it. In thetowns the houses are close together and 
the high wall is rare. Still even in the towns the thoroughfares are genc- 
rally narrow and crooked. 


The marginal table shows the fluctuations in the population of each 
= Ee == atadmat since 1881. In 1:go1 

the heaviest decrease on the 

1881. | 1891 | Halt figures of 1891 was in the Pin- 
= sjaur and Mohindargarh nisd- 
Sie | §3620| Seach mats, the population of which 


decreased by 13,81 d 6 
Karmgarh om | 418,675 | 444,360 | 447,090 eC OY 13,513 and 7,53 
Amereath ee ab.o8o 301,610 | 365,448 respectively in that decade. 








Pinjaur s+ | 226,274 | 226,379} 212,866 In the former the decrease 
Anahadgarh =m | 298,462 | 347,395) 977,367 : : 
Mapindargarh’ | 126404 147913 | 140,370 Was only nominal owing to 


the exclusion of the people 





Se living in the dék chaukis and 
railway fence in the hills. In the latter the decrease was due to the 


seasons of drought which had caused heavy emigration from those tracts in 
and after 1897. 
The following table shows the effect of migra 


; tion on the population of 
the Patiéla State according to the Census of 1901 



















_ Immigrants, | Persons. | Males. Females, 
F ‘ re | SE ee | ee ee 
(i) From within the Punjab and North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince ... se eas ous oe | 187,212 64, 
(ii) From the rest of India 0 one a 21809 S09 ¥ ‘tee 
(iii) From the rest of Asia on ove <a 44 39 ‘ s 
(iv) From other countries a0 te $a 107 7 30 
P . LS | TS AAS | ET See 
Total immigrants os! 209,262 72,622 | 136,440 
Emigrants. ; | boars! 
(i) To within the Punjab and North-West Frontier Pro. 
ViNCe a a on os «| 266,910 2,81 174, 
(ii) To the rest of India oo oe ea Feuer Can yee) 
‘ a ene | Ome te | 
Total emigrants ve | 282,407 | 100,061 | 182,346 
eared Fase dae 





Excess of emigrants over immigrants ow on 


A ETE I TTL I EIT 


73145 27,439 45,706 
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The bulk of the immigration is from the districts, States and provinces 
in India noted below. There is also a considerable volume of immigration 














from the countries outside India as given below :— 

Number 
of males 
District, State, Province or Country. in 1,000 

immi- 

grants, 
ES © RENE OD QRS NES CENA CTS TRAD GAR © GENE Came eT 

Ambila ee oi ns en xe ew 37,682 340 
Hiss4r oes ses se ie ace ove 24,554 324 
Rohtak Ses ise ace oe a as 5,041 402 

Delhi oe oo wee yes a2 ase 1,t%4 ag1 
Karnal one ave oo Per} eee one 20,815 398 
Kalsia eee ove ie eee 5i% aie 1,609 343 
Simla one is o ave ies ote 6,237 379 
Ké4ngra es an es ose ee ove 1,015 697 
Hoshiérpur one as see ose ose ov 2,920 579 
Tullundur ats S06 _ nN oe si 2,173 524 
Ludhidna ae ove os es sé eee 31,195 322 
Maler Kot!a ere oon oo eee tee oe 7,688 905 
Ferozepore oe ae ate ose ioe tes 7,817 433 
Fartdkot ‘ie dee = z6¥ a see 1,651 388 
Nébha ue me pas a Bes we =«—-:23,080 260 
Find ae ise oie ms as ee —-:30,467 2st 
Amritsar ses oe ha malt es aes 1,091 417 
Rajputdna ass ee ok ag Ss see 16,762 395 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh __... “ns ea oe 4,2 589 
YAghistén and Afghdnistén ove me ae a8 33 939 
United Kingdom we Bey ae ove ove 4 690 
America es ies ee a4 = ; 14 857 








= The emigration is mainly to the districts, States and provinces noted 
elow :— 





a 
District, State or Province, Males. Females, 


eee CE es Gece ee FF SE SEED Set ey Fee | ete atctepcay perso oe | cumeree WrnneeEy eons 


Hissfr oon ove ove ~ 12,218 20,892 
Rohtak... ens ste eee ove 121 2,226 
Dujdna... oes ove ove ov 127 534 
Gurgéon ... ove oa oe oes 1,567 3,146 
Delhi a ete ose ove ove 1,498 682 
Karnél a a5 ite tee see 9,487 16,323 
Ambéila ww Ste ose -~ eee 11,962 24,262 
Kalsia are ane ave oes ass 739 1,702 
N&bha aie ete Ses ‘ie dus A72 402 
Simla wor oon ese ose ove 971 608 
Simla Hill States ove bee ow eee 943 2,057 
Hoshiérpur wae oes see ose Sit 782 
pilandur ae a Ses ove ane 795 1,105 

udhidna ... _ ee See sas 10,640 29,788 
Maler Kotia a aed se ise 1,958 6,442 
Ferozepore tee ooo oe ass 11,624 19,628 
Faridhot ws. ov ae tre ane 2,361 3,572 
Nébha we a0 ek aes on 10,558 24,212 

ind i ae ove ee on 45529 12,193 

ahore oes aoe ate one one 3,442 618 
Amritsar... oer eve vite eso 656 que 
Chenéb Colony = ow acs oe 2,574 1,707 
Bahdwalpur ase a ove one 421 248 
United Provinees of Agra and Oudh oe see 2,683 1,024 
Bombay ww. set oe oe, oe 515 349 


R aj. ip didna oe on on oon 2. 062 6,468 
“4 
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PATIALA STATE. ] Population. { Part A. 
CHAP.1, C. The State thus loses 73,145 souls by migration and its net inter- 
— changes of population with the districts, States and provinces in India 
Deseriptivé. which mainly affect its population are noted below:— 
Porunatrom Net gain from + or toss to = 
* watt Hiss4r eee ane as ts ow == 8,406 
Migration. Rohtak aes ae ais ri oe == 2,306 
Gurgéon oo ave ae ove ae 4,272 
Dethi eee ae eee es we = ™ 1,066 
Karnal a ae _ eee oo. = 6 ™ «4,995 
Ambala see ove tae see oe «6 2,458 
Simla with Hill States a ave oo we = 2,394 
Kalsia on vas eee eve we = 832 
Kangra ove ove toe ove oe = 903 
Hoshi4rpur ase ove vee ose oe = 1,627 
Ludhiana oe ose ase eve oe = 9,233 
Méler Kotla. ose ess ove a 712 
Ferozepore oes aes oe es ee == 23,435 
Fartthot bee ove oe oon we = 4,282 
Ndbha ose eas ove ees we 11,690 
ind eee ne ove ica oe =m 6,255 
Lahore me Ses oe set oe = 1,338 
Chen4b Colony ase ove aes ae 4,280 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh .. ove ue (SOE 
Rajpiténa sa see one on me + 7,632 


Comparison with the figures. of 1891 shows that Patiéla lost by intta- 


Loss by intra-Phghdi provincial. migration alone 79,698 souls 


cial migration: in 190%, or 45,173 more than in 1891. 
1901. 189t. 
Total oe: 79,698 34,525 
Chen&éb Colony 1280 ee! 
ind wen 6,255 3,110 
Nadbha on 1 1,690 5,095 
Taking the figures for intra-Imperial migration, #.¢., those for migration 
Loss by intra- in India both within the Punjab and 
i is migra- to or from other provinces in India, we 
ton. 


sot. have the marginal data. 
Total we: 73,206 
A notable feature of the immigration is the proportional excess of 
semales. This is especially noticeable in the case of the neighbouring Dis- 
tricts and States of Hissar, Ambala, Ludhiana, Jind, Nabha and Méler 
Kotla, and shows that the bulk of the immigration is due to marriages. 


Ages. The figures for age, sex and civil condition are given in great detail in 
a 10 of Part Tonle 10 of Part B. The following statement shows the age distribution 
‘ of 10,000 persons of both sexes :— 





























Age petied. Pa a Age petiod. §: 4 

¢ a S sh a, 

= |& 15 2/38 

a fi O | a ti | ow 

infants under 1 aw} 1981 126] 264 | sand under 30 =» | 460} 389| 84g 

1 andunder 2 ove 36 3 6711390 » 4 38 ow | 4441 391 843 

2s » 38 ow] 123, 108; 232135 » 4» 40 wef 204 | 2481 S4 

3m on» 4 ow] 125) 113) 238).40 ,, 4, 45 we] 402) 343) 748 

4.0 0 § ww} 129) 113] 2421/45 5, 3, SO wef 212] 155'| 36 

5 ” ” 10 eee 695 599 | 1,2 SO 5 5 3 oo 295 233 §2 

TO on TS w | 674 | $16 11190 155 vs wf 107; ZY! 1B 

1S 5 oo» 20 eee sy 391 | 948 |: 6o and over oe| 319 | 2 sey 
70 » oy 25 ot 4 


| 49 693 | 
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Births and deaths are registered throughout the State, but the figures, 
as tabulated, give a mean birth-rate of 22°1 per mille in 1892—1896 and of 
14°9 in 1897—1901. Such ratcs are impossibly low and point to defective 
registration or incorrect tabulation, or both. The death-rate for 1892—<1896 
( re8 per mille) is also incredibly low. 


Drinking-water is generally obtained from wells, except in the Bhikhf, 
Narw&na and Boh& ¢hanas, where water is 50 to 150 feet below the surface. 
The people are, as a rule, careless how they feed their children, and little 
regard is paid to cleanliness. The result is that many children die of 
diarrhoea, colic, enteritis, eczema, boils, ophthalmia, otorrhcea and catarrh. 


1902 was the most unhealthy year the State has known for some 
time, the registered deaths amounting to no less than 64,094,’ of which 
55,481 were due to plague or fever. Next to 1902 comcs 1900 with 44,039 
recorded deaths and 1893 with 40,214. The worst outbreak of cholera 
was in 1892, when 10,784 people died of it. Pncumonia and diseases of 
the eye are as common here as elsewhere in the Punjab. Plague first 
appeared in Hedon, a village near the Sutlej, in the Amargarh mtzémat, in 
1899. It did not, however, spread, and the State was free from the epidemic 
until March 1900, when a fresh outbreak-occurred at Khamanon in the same 
nizdmat. In 1899-1900 there wete 26 cases, and 19 deaths, and in the 
following year 166 cases and g8 deaths: The removal of the cordon 
in 1901-02 was followed by a tremendous rise in the figures, 30,40! cases 
being recorded with no less than 29,159 deaths. The numbers then fell 
almost as suddenly as they had risen, and in 1902-03 there were only 8,515 
cases with 7,581 deaths. No inoculations for plague were performed in 
the State in 1899. The number performed in the succeeding years was:— 
in 19Ol-02, 40,755; in 1902-03, 29,738; and-in 1903-04, 4,030. 


BIRTH CUSTOMS. 


Among the Khatris and Arorés) of the towns when a woman is 
pregnant for the first time a ccremony called vitén or dbhore is performed 
in the 5th or 7th month. The woman’s mother sends her a ¢ewar or 
suit of clothes and some sweets, and the women of her Jdirddari 
assemble, dress her in the éewav, and put seven handfuls of the 
sweets in her dopatta; the rest they eat. On the birth of a son the 
father gives money to the Brahmans and /dgis (menials) who bring 
him dubh (green grass) in token of congratulation. The doors of 
the house are decorated in the villages with branches of the siri's 
tree, and in towns with mango leaves strung together (dandarwdl), 
The neighbours who come to offer congratulations are regaled with 
gur. The sitak or period of seclusion after childbirth lasts for 11 days 
among Brahmans, 13 among Khatris, 15 among Banids, and 17 among 
Sudrés. The purification ceremony (dastithan or chaunka charhna) is then 
performed, a Brahman and the d¢7ddari being summoncd, the mother and 
child washed, and food distributed. A name is then given to the child 
by the pédhdé among Hindus, and by opening the Granth Sahib among Sikhs. 

he padhé ascertains the date and hour of birth and prepares the horoscope. 
The mother does not leave the house for 40 days after delivery. No 
ceremonies attend the birth of a girl. Among the higher castes boys are 
shaved with ceremony either at home or at a temple in the 3rd or 5th 
year. A boy assumes the jazeo when he has reached his 8th or 11th year, 





But these figures are obviously far below the mask, 
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an auspicious day being chosen for the rite. Banids only wear the janeo 
on the death of their parents. 


The Muhammadans of the lower classes have borrowed the ritén 
ceremony from the Hindus, but they call it se¢wdasa. In the ninth month 
of pregnancy a puria of dried fruits is offered to Bibi Fatima and given to 
a poor Sayyid woman. In Patiala Muhammadans do not make the woman 
lie to the north, as they do elsewhere, during confinement. An iron 
implement is kept on the bed and no cat is allowed in the room. Soon 
after birth the asd is recited, preferably by a religious man, inthe child’s 
ear. On the 6th day the chhathi ceremony takes place, the child being 
brought out of the sachcha khdna and food given to the dirddari. The 
akika (tonsure) ceremony is performed on the 7th, 14th, or 21st day, 
goats being sacrificed. One leg is given to the dd, a head to the barber, 
and the rest distributed among the 4irddari.. The bones are buried. The 
child is named the same day, either by the mu//dh, or an elder member of 
the family. The mother remains secluded for 40 days, and takes a bath 
on the 4oth day. The dismilldk ceremony takes place when a boy is 4 
years 4 months and 4 days old. He puts on a new dress (jdma), goes 
to the mulldk or some senior member of the family with cash and sweets, 
and is made to repeat d7smil/aéh. This is the commencement of his 
education. As soon as he *has’ finished the Quran, comes the dsmin 
ceremony, when clothes are given to the teacher and food to the 
birddari. There is no fixed date for circumcision, which may be performed 
up to the 11th year or at any time before puberty. The dsrddari are 
invited, the boy seated on a chair, where the barber circumcises him: a rupee 
or more is paid to the barber, the relations give presents (¢amdol), and gur 
is distributed among them. For ten days no salt is given to the boy, 
This custom is not however strictly observed by all classes.? 


The number of males in every 10,000 of the population is shown 
below :— 











Census of In villages, | In towns. Total, 

1881 ee a a 5)S1S 5:383 $,499 . 

All religions if 1891 owe oe os §,803 §,593 5593 
on aes we ate 5,498- 5458 5,494 

(Hindus... a a 5,506 | - 5,537 5,509 

Gusisei ies Sikhs a. ste om 5545 | 6,243. 5573 
Jains oes es ws 581s |. 8,435 $,485 

Muhammadans tie ‘is 5,420 $225 $:378 





For a longer note on the janeo see the Gazetteer of Ludhidna District. 


2Birth and marriage customs peculiar to certain castes will be found described -belaw.. 
under '' Tribes and Castes.” 
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PATIALA STATE, ] Marriage customs, [ Part A. 
Year of life. “i celts! Hindus. Sikhs. | Jains. Loreal meer ial caer 
number of females 
ee | eR | | eee ——— | ormmennemrwemen to every 1,000 
Gidea seas: ie. oe96 | 895-0 | 899-1 | 9149 os76  malesunder § years 
randunder2 a 908-7 930°6 820-6 00-0 | 953-0 of age as returned 
Zn » 3 w+) 8728) 8986] 7691) 8250] 9:77 in the Census of 
ey eae | goo2 | ors1 | B40] 95241 9554 gay, 
4» oo» § owl 8831 | 8924} 803-5 | 1.2973 | 935-4 
Infant marriage is not the rule in Patiala. The ages of the married 
ban tRar es” of people up to 34 are shown in the 
<a = ——~ margin. Full details, by age and 
religion, will be found in the Patiéla 
o—4. | Persons. | Males. (Females. Census tables, but it may be noted 
here that of the married persons whose 
aes Seene| cone ici | ei ——~ ages are between 10 and 14, 21,166 
aan “6 - 16 are Hindus, 6,876 Muhammadans and 
paid 5,270 1157, 4313 2129 Sikhs. The comparative infre- 
1O—14 4 35.249 9817] 25.432. quency.of early marriages among 
1519 oe 75.643 27,239 43 Sikhs is noteworthy. Of the 21,166 
aeoae Bed a iao | coe Hindus, 6,006 are males and 15,160 
3034 oe 53,287 | 54,76). females. Of the 6,876 Muhammadans, 


108,048 | 

1,930 are males and 4,946 females. 
Of the 7,129 Sikhs, 1,850 are males 
and §,279 females. Thus it appears that Muhammadans and Sikhs are 
agreed in avoiding those carly marriages for their girls which are so frequent 
among Hindus. 





— 


The girl's parents take the initiative and choose a suitable match out- 
side the four nearest gé¢s. Dhaighar Khatrfs, Brahmans and Aggarwal 
Banids marry into any gé¢ but their own. Betrothal takes place between 
the 5th and ith years. Jats and Baniés take money for their 
daughters, but higher castes do not unless they are very hard pressed. 
Marriages by exchange are often very complicated, involving a_ large 
number of couples, They are looked on with disfavour; Batte di kurmdt 
ganji gai taldken di— Exchange betrothals are the substitution of a 
divorced woman for a bald one.’ If the marriage is without payment the 
ceremony takes place when the girl is 9 to 15, otherwise it is performed on 
payment of the price. There are various ceremonies connected with 
marriage, but they are not peculiar to Patid4la. Among Muhammadans the 
ceremonies are less complex. Marriages seldom take place in Ramzé&n, the 
Muharram or Shébin. Mukidwais confined to the lower classes. In towns 
expenditure on weddings reaches the height of extravagance. Banté di 
kamdf, bidh aur makdn ne khdi— A bania’s earnings are swallowed up b 
marriage or house-building.’” The Khatris and Banias are trying to curtail 
this expenditure and déva and dhakdo (largesse) have been forbidden by 
the Darbér. Polygamy israre. The richer Hindus only marry a second wife 
if the first is barren. Among Muhammadans it is slightly more common. 
Avowed polyandry is unknown. Remarriage of widows is common 
among all Muhammadans except Sayyids, Pathans and Rajpdts. It 
is forbidden among Hindus of the higher castes and involves excommuni- 
cation. Among the Jats a widow generally marries her husband’s brother. 
Divorce is common in the hills. When a woman dislikes her husband 
she leaves him and goes to her parents, They select another husband for 
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CHAP.1, C. her, and if she approves of him her first husband is sent for and paid the ri 


money in the presence of the dzrddari. 


A woman sometimes makes many 


Descriptive. changes, The interval between her leaving one husband and marrying 


Popuzation, another is called thanjand. 


Marriage 


customs. The vital statistics given in Table 11 of Part B show that in the § 
_.., years (1898—1902) about 127 boys were born to every roo girls, but that the 
Female infantis tale death-rate was lower than that of females, only 107 males having died 


cide, 
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LANGUAGE. 
Language. Punjabt is spoken with some altcrations throughout the State, except 


in the hills, where Pahari is spoken. 
Hindus and Muhammadans speak Urdu. 


In Patiala proper well-educated 
In the outlying tract of Mohindar- 
garh M4rwéari is spoken. In the local Punjabi the past tense cnds in ¢é 
or dd, as hitd, did; pitd, drank; khddd, ate. 
in dd, as in kardd, docs; chaldd, goes. In some forms # is inserted before 
dd, as in khdndd, eats; pindd, drinks. In the future # is changed into 
a, piangd, will drink, siangd, will sew. 
khdnddé hin, leat, instead of Ahdta htin. In nouns @ is often changed 
to d as in ham, work; kav, ear; Aath, hand; for kém, kin and Aéth. 
Sometimes y becomes ai, e or 7, as in eh, this; zhdu, ‘here’; for the 
Urdu, yih, yahdn. The language of the Mohindargarh afzémat resembles 
Hindi rather than Punjébf. Herc o is generally used in place of 4, a 


The present tense also ends 


Similarly 2 is changed into d, 
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ghoro,‘a horse’ Tale for niche, ‘below, dhorve for pds, ‘near,’ are 
generally used. The hill dialect of the State is that of the Simla hills. 
In the towns the Persian character is generally used. NaAgri is used 
by Brahmans for religious purposes. Sep eceers account books are 
kept in Lande. In Patidla proper some Muhammadan shop-keepers use 
the Urdu character, but totals are shown in Lande numerals. A few of 
the well-to-do Sikhs keep their accounts in Gurmukhi. 


TRIBES AND CASTES. 


Nearly every caste in the Punjab is represented in Patiala, but the Jats, 
who comprise 30 per cent. of the population (485,170), are by far the 
strongest element. The Jats of the Malwa, in which the main part of the 
Patiala State is included, have been called the finest peasantry in India. 
A description of the Malwa Jat, and the points in which he differs from the 
Jat of the Manjha, will be found in the Gazetteer of the Ludhiana District. 


The Jats of Patiala mostly claim R&jput origin, and appear to have 
migrated from Jaisalmer into the MAlwa, or the territory south of the Sutlej 
which stretches towards Delhi and Bikaner, about the middle of the 16th 
century, though the @s/Z or original gé¢s Man, Bhullar and Her, which are of 
the Shiv gétra, were probably settled in the Malwa before the other Jats. 


The Siddhiis (42,405) are the most numerous and important sub-divi- 
sion of the Jats in Patidla. Besides. the ruling families of the Philkién 
States and Faridkot, many families of note belong to the Siddhi clan. 
They claim descent from a Bhatti Rajpdt, Jaisal, founder of Jaisalmer. The 
Siddhis!' are strongest in the Anahadgarh mizémat. They form an exo- 

amous section and avoid one gé¢ only in marriage. The jégirdérs of 

hadaur are described clsewhere. Other important families in this State 
are the jégirdérs of Talwandi, Kotli Sabo and Jiundén, The Siddhds are 
nearly all Sikhs. 


Harike-is one ot the Siddhu septs, and is called after Chaudhrf Harf, its 
ancestor. Chaudhri Hari and his descendants founded 14 or 15 villages 
on both banks of the Sutlej, whence the name ‘ Harfke pattan,’ and Buddha 
Singh, one of his descendants, settled at) Sckhajin Barnala pargana. Sardar 
Bhag Singh, of this sept, was Bakhshf of the State, and Sardar Basawa 
Singh became its Bakhshi and Adalati and was afterwards a member of the 
first Council of Regency. His grandson, Sardar Bahadur Sardér Pritam 
Singh, is the present Bakhshi. 

Mehta is also a mzinhi or sept of the Siddhu gé¢ or clan. It is named after 
its ancestor Mehta, who founded the village of Mehta near BarnAla. 
Sardars Bahéli Singh, Buti Singh, Dal Singh and Ranjit Singh of this sept 
all held the post of the Commander-in-Chief in the State. 

The Chahil Jats claim that Ché4hil, their eponym, was born of a hill 
fairy. They are numerous in Bhikhi, in which tahsil they own many 
villages, and they also hold scattered villages in tahsils Narwdana, Amargarh, 
Bhawanfgarh and Fatehgarh. Sardar Partap Singh, Chahil, maternal uncle’s 
son of the late Mahar4ja Narindar Singh, was Bakhshi to the State. He 
was in command of the Patidla Contingent at Delhi in 1857, and his son 
Ranjit Singh is now the leading representative of the tribe. To support 
their claim they pay special worship to Guga Pir, who was a Chauh4n 
Rajput. They worship Baland Jogi Pir, their athera. 

The Dhéliw4ls claim to be Chandra Bans{ Rajputs by origin, through 
Dhaliwal, Bhatti, who migrated from Jaisalmer and settled at Kangar in 
Nabha territory in the 12th or 13th century. Inthe time of Akbar, the 





\For a detailed account of the Siddhds see Griffin’s Réjas of the Punjab and the Afsa-is 
Bardr Bans in 3 volumes by Wali All&é Sadiq, published by order of the Faridkot Darbér, 
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chief of the Dhaliwals, Mihr Matha,.’is said to have given a daughter in 
marriage to that emperor, whence the DhdlfwAls and the 35 Jat tribes which 
concurred in the bestowal of a Jat girl on the emperor acquired the title 
or status of Darbdrf. The Darbari Jats in this State are the Tiwdnas of 
Chinarthal, the Jhalle Gils of Dhamot and Siawara, the Manders of Jarg, 
the Mangats of R&mpur and Katéni, the Jhij of Gidri and Bawé4ni, 
the Panders of Gahloti, and the Gandhés of Raunf. Darbéri Jats pay 
special fees to their mirdsis at weddings. The Dhialiwdls, after the 
decline of Mihr Matha’s family, dispersed and some migrated into the 
State, where they are mainly found in tahsils Bhatinda and Bh{khi, 
and in stray villages in Suném, Amargarh and Sahibgarh. The main 
Dhialiw4l septs are the Mani, Udi, Rureka, Dina and Rémana. The 
tribe is chiefly represented by the family of the late Sardér Ganda 
Singh, C.s.1., Bakhshi of the State, and his son Sardér Hazdra Singh 
is now an officer in the State forces. A man of note among the D{nakes 
was Mfén Mahtab Singh of Farfdkot, whose daughter was married to Mahf- 
raja Mahindar Singh and became the mother of Maharaja Rajindar Singh, 


The M4n Jats say they migrated from the north, and claim descent 
from Mandhata, a R&jput, by a Aarewa marriage. Mandhata settled in 
Ladowa in Ferozepore and thence in Akbar’s reign the Mans migrated 
into the present nzcdmat of Andhadgarh, in which they own many villages. 
Their chief sub-septs in this State are Maur, Sandar, Khawéla and Péraga, 
and they give their names to the villages of Maur, M4nwéla, Man Khera, 
and Miéinsa. They avoid only the one gét in marriages, and form 
no alliances with the Bhulars or Sher Gils. At weddings they give a rupee 
to all the m#rdsis, Brahmans and Bhats of the Man villages, and this 
ceremony is called fapa or ¢7ppa._ The M4nsahia Jats regard themselves 
as superior to other Mans. ‘Tradition says they owe their name to the fact 
that the head of the family paid the revenue due to the emperor punctually, 
Sard4r Harném Singh deorhiwdla is the leading man among the Mén- 
sthfa. Mahéraéja Rajindar Singh was married into this family. 


The Dhillon Jats claim descent from Raja Karn, whose descendant 
hal married a Jat wife. The Dhillons are said to have migrated from 
Delhi under the Mughals, and are now mainly found in tahsil Govindgarh 
and in scattered villages in Bhikhi and Fatehgarh tahsils. Their chief subs 
septs in this State are the Mahna, Bangria, Gat, Jandi, Saraya, Garéh and 
Mutal. They only avoid the father’s go¢ in marriage and make no alliances 
with the Dhindsa and Wal (Wal is a sub-sept of the Sekhons) on account 
of some old dispute. 


The Gils trace their origin to their eponym, Gil, who fled from Réj- 
piitina and settled in Bhatinda, where he married a Dhaliwal. Thence, in 
the time of Shah Jahan, the Gils migrated to S&hibgarh and Sun&m tahsils, 
in which they are now numerous. They are found also in tahsils Raj- 

ura and Bhikhf. They have 11 Sub-septs, Sher, Kak, Landra, Sihai, 
hadon, Jhagar, Barala, Karora, Kand, Jaji and Jhala, the last of which 
is strongly represented in tahsil Sahibgarh, where it holds 11 villages, 


The Marrals, returned as Jats in the Censuses of 18g and rgor, 
are mainly Muhammadan, but a few are Hindus. The Muhammadan 
Marrals of Samana lay claim to an Iranian origin and say they 
are descendants of Yazd-i-jard, the last Sass&niadn king of Persia, who 
was conquered by the Arab Sa’d-waqés. They migrated from K&bul 
in the time of Prithwi Réj, king of Delhi, under Malik Saléh- 
ud-din. On the recommendation of the Nawab of Samd4na the Malik 





‘Also called Chaudhri, cr Miky Mithc, 
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received a grant of villages in that part together with the title of Mande 
or lord of 100 villages (mandal) from Khanda Rao, brother of Prithwf Réj. 
In the time of Ala-ud-din Khilj{, Qutb-ud-din Marral obtained the fiefs of 
Samana and Malk&na, and the latter, which is a dasti of Saména, is still 
held in jéyiv by the Mandals of Karnél. Malik Suleman Yé4r Jang, a 
descendant of Naw4b Arastujah Wazir-i-Azam of Haiderab4d, Deccan, also 
holds a 7dgir in Samana itself. Malik Barkat Ali Khan of Samana is the 
Assistant Advocate at Patiala. 


The Dhindsas claim descent from Raja Karn. They migrated from 
Sirsa in the time of the Mughal emperors and settled in Chaunda Manvi, in 
tahsil Amargarh, round which place they own a number of villages. They 
are also found in scattered villages in tahsfls R&jpura, Ghanaur and Patidla, 
and Ubhewéal in Suném tahsil is a village of Muhammadan Dhindsas. 


The Randhf&was! hold only two villages in Sahibgarh, and M{msa 
village in Amargarh tahsil, but they offer one or two points of interest. 
Their ancestors settled at Mimsa, near which, on their migrating thither 
from T4mkot, the axle of one of their carts broke, and its owners took this 
as an omen that they should settle at the spot. The others went on, and 
failing to persuade their comrades to accompany them, they uttered a curse 
upon them that they should be compelled to seck a new home every 12 years. 
Every 12th year on the 8th Sudi of Asarh they take a cart to the spot and 
worst it, and an uncle cuts a lock of hair from his nephew’s head. On their 
return home, it is said, the axle of the cart invariably breaks on the road. 


The Tiw4na Jats claim descent from Lakkhu, seventh in descent from 
Tiwana, a Punwdér Rajpit. They migrated from Dhara Nagri in the 
13th century, and now hold several villages in Sahibgarh and two in 
Rajpura tahs{ls. Like Rajputs, their women observe parda and they 
discountenance karewa. Their leading family is that of the Chaudhris of 
Chin4rthal, and Sardér Sawéf Singh of this family held important posts in 
the State under Maharéja Narindar Singh. Two Tiwana chaudhris, Majlis 
Réi and Wazir Khan, were prominent chiefs of this tribe in the Mughal 
times. There is also a Muhammadan, Tiwéna village in Ghanaur tahsil, 


The Sarahs or Sarafs are mainly found in sisémats Anfhadgarh and 
Karmgarh. 


The Kéleke Sardfrs belong to the Sarde gé¢. They trace their descent 
from the Bhatti Raéjpits of Jaisalmer, and are named after their ancestor 
Chaudhri Kéla, who founded the village of KalyA4nwali in Sirsa ; his grand- 
son Maldéka founded Kaleka near Dhanaula, where his descendants still 
hold land. Sard&érs Gurbaksh Singh and Haria Singh, brothers-in-law of 
Maharéja Ala Singh, were fifth in descent from Chaudhri K4la. Sardar 
Gurbaksh Singh was Mahfréja Alé Singh’s Diwan, and accompanied him 
in all his expeditions. He is best remembered for his services when Mahéraja 
Ranjit Singh came to Patiala to visit Maharaja Sahib Singh. Mat Fatto, 
wife of Mahéraja Ala Singh, belonged to this family, and Mahéréja Karm 
Singh also married into it. 


The Pawénias are of Shiv gétra, like the Man, Bhular and Her, with the 
two latter of whom they do not intermarry. They migrated from Hissar and 
own four villages in tahsil Suném. 


The Ghuman Jats also claim Rajput descent. Migrating in the time 
of Jahangir from Rajpitaéna, they settled at Sajuma in the Jind State ang 
now hold 11 villages near Bhawanigarh, Ghum4na in Rajpura, and a village 
in Patiéla tahsfl. 





10r Radhdwas, 
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The Nains! claim to be by origin Tir R4jpiits. Their ancestor Mainpél 
married a widow and his son Nain is their eponym. They hold many villages 
in the Bangar (tahsi! Narwdna), such as Dhamtan Sahib, etc., and stray 
villages in the Suném and Patiala tahsils, They are said to have 
migrated from Delhi, where they ruled prior to the rise of the Chauhan 
dynasty. Their sub-scpts are Jaja, Bamir and Nardin. Sarddr Ude Singh, 
Nain, was Superintendent of the Palace in the time of M4f Askaur, Diwan 
and Judicial Minister, guardian to Mahdr4ja Narindar Singh and member 
of the first Council of Regency. His son, the Mashir-Ala Sardér Bahadur 
Sardar Gurmukh Singh, is now (1904) President of the Council. 


The Mangats are only found in tahsil Sdhibgarh, where they hold six 
villages. 


The Gandhes are descended from Gandhi, son of Raja Gop4l, Taonf 
Rajput, by a Jat wife, and are found in tahsils Bandr, Rajpura and Amargarh. 


The Sindhis appear to have immigrated into the State from the 
Manjha in the 16th century and are found in scattered villages in tahsils 
Ghanaur, Rajpura, Amargarh, Bhatindg and Barnfla. 


The Bhulars are said to have been driven from Mari in Ferozepore by 
the Siddhtis and then to have dispersed. They own nearly the whole of seven 
villages in Barnala and four in Suném tahsils. Their sub-septs are four 
in number, vz., Kosa, Munga,"Dahr and Bhatia. 


The Garewal? or GirewAl is a well-known sept which once held 
rule over Raipur and Gujarwal in Ludhiina. Maharaja Narindar Singh 
married into this family, and one of iis members, Sardar Ghamand Singh, 
became Bakhshi. Sardar Mihm&n Singh was father-in-law, and his son 
Hira Singh brother-in-law of the Mahfrdéja. Sard4r Kishan Singh, also 
of this family, is now muatamad to the Punjab Government. They claim 
descent from RAja Mahan Chand of Chanderi in Indore, a Chanderi R4jpit. 


The Sekhon Jats claim descent from the Punwér Ré4jpiits. They are 
named after their ancestor Sekhon, who had seven sons, after whom were 
named seven mzahis or scpts. Maf Askaur, mother of Mah&réja Karm 
Singh, whose life sheds a lustre over Patidla history, belonged to this 
family, and her brother Sardér Diwan Singh was Commander-in-Chicf. Two 
daughters of the family are now married in the Philkian States, one to Raja 
Hfra Singh of Nabha and the other to His Highness the Hon’ble Sir Kanwar 
Ranbfr Singh, K.c.S.1., of Patidla. Maharaja Amr Singh made Daria Singh 
his Diwan. Himmat Singh and Sawai Singh were Bakhshis, Mal Singh was 
Adalati or Judicial Minister, and Sardar Scdha Singh was Diwdn. They 
hold Bakhshiwala (in Sunam tahsfl), Kaulgarh (in Pail), Kishangarh and 
Kanhgarh (in Bhikhi), and Karmgarh (in Anahadgarh tahsil). 


Among the Utwals the family of Chaudhrf Charat Ram, member of the 
second Council of Regency, is the most important. His grandson Sardar 
Sapuran Singh is now Financial Minister of the State. 


Sardér Bhagwan Singh, Mander, is a Judge of the Patiala Chief Court, 
His father Sardar Basta Singh held the post of Nazim for a long time. , 


The Méhils trace their descent from the Tér Réjpits. They came 
from Delhi. The clan holds Shahpur Khurd, Shahpur Kalan and Namol 
in Sundm tahs{l and Khanpur in Dhuri. Sardar Fateh Singh of this tribe 
held high posts in the State, and was a member of the first Council of 
Regency. His son Sardar Man Singh is Nazim of Amargarh niadmat. 





Bg a pa RT gS eae ——___ 
1Nain is a Hind{ Bh&ésha word meaning eye. There are said to be Nains in Bikéner also, 


°The sept is so named because e Chander{ Réjpit settled at Gire, a village in Répar 
tahsfl, and fell in love with a Jat woman whom he kept as his mistress, 
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The following are some proverbs about the Jat peasantry :— 

Chand no jane bdh Fat na jane rdh - “Gram does not require much ploughing, and 2 
Jat can do without a path (Cf. Maconachie,! No, 1022). 

Fat jatdn de sdle karde ghdle mdle— “Jats are all brothers-in-law of one another and 
keep their own counsel (combine to help-one another); 7, e., Jats are closely related and scheme 
to protect one another” (Maconichie, No. 938). 

Fat, dhattd, brkrd, chiuthe bidhmd ndr, yih chdéron bhitkhe bhale, vajje karen bakdr—“A 
Jat. a bull, a he goat and fourthly a widow are good, if they have anempty stomach, and bad 
if a full one.’* 

Rajjf bhains na khde khal vaija mall chale na hal vajja Fat badhdwe kal rajja makdjan 
fde tal— A full fed she-buffalo-does nat eat Akal (oilcake), 2 full fed he-buffalo does not go 
well in a plough, a fult-fed Jat raises quarrels, and a well to-do makdjan becomes meek and 
quiet.” 

Fat ne jdne gun hard chand na jane bth, Fat dd gurt hhansurd chine dd girt chhdhm 
“The Jat is not grateful and gram does-not require much ploughing: but shoe-beating can cor- 
rect the Jat and whey digest the gram" -Cf Maconachie, No 936, for a more polite version). 


Fat ganndé na de bhelf de-— * A Jat does not give a stick of sugarcane when asked, but 
gives a dhelé (a lump of raw sug ir) when pressed.” 

Tut feht lakrt nahin je tire na Fat nahin je phire nd tind jehd bhdndd nrktn je rurkhe 
nd~—" There is no-timber like ¢#? if it does not solit, no-caste like that of the Jat if he is true 
to his werd, no utensil like tind (Persian wheel pot, if it does not tumble off.” 

Nat bidyd pat Fat bidyd nahin pdf—" The tricks of a Nat (rope-dancer) can be known 
bat not those of a Jat.” 

Tind our Fat dé bhi baséh—~" A-tind and a: Jat cannot be trusted ” 


Rann §$ tth hor sab chatti—“ A Jat wife for mez all the rest are a mere waste of 
money." The last proverb shows that the fat wife is'the best and most economical and helps 
her husband in agricultural pursuits Cf. Maconichie, No. 37). 


Rajpdts in Patiala number 65,296. Though they have beaten their 
swords into ploughshares, they do not take kindly to agriculture and are far 
inferior as.cultivators to the Jats. The Taonis.and Chauhans are the largest 
sub-divisions of them in-this State, but the Bhattis rank highest. 

The Bhattfs are J&di-Bansi. and are said to have been con- 
verted to [slam by Sayyid Jalal-ud-din, Makhduim-i-Jahaénian, Jahdngasht, in 
the time of Firoz Shah Tughlaq. They are now found in scattered groups, 
but still own some villages in tahsil Bhatinda. 

The Taonfs.claim Jadi-Bansi descent, thus— 


Raja Salvahan of Pattan in Gujrat. 
Raja Tan (grandson). 


Uggar Sain (7th-in descent from Tan). 


Migrated from Agroha in 699 Bikrami and settled in this part-of'the Punjab 
becoming king of Buras. 


| 
Raja Gopél (7th in descent from Uggar Sain), 





c 

Dhirpal,. or Nawab-Abu’l-Karim, embraced Isl4m under Shahfb-ud-din 
of Ghor after his victory over Prithwf Raj at Tardin (Tar4warf)-in Karnal 
District in 1193. His tomb is said to be at Banir, which is a great Taoni 
centre, for Téonis-are numerous-in that tahsil and in Patiala, Rajpura and 
Ghanaur. The Hindu'Téonis hold Bular (in tahsil Patidla), Lalru, Nagla 
and Khelan in tahsil Bandar, and Dhakdnsu, Tepla, Banwari, Pabra and 


Dhamoli in Rajpura.. They have 12 septs; said to be named after the sons: 
of Raja Gopél, viz., Dhirpali, Ambpdli, Bhatian, Motian, Rai Ghazi, Jaisi,. 


Sarohd, Ajemal, Jhagal and Lagal, the last six being rdrs. 











\The references. are to ‘Panjab Agricultural Proverbs’ edited by R. Maconachie, Bit. 
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Socially they have 14 chhats and 24 makdus, the chhats in this State 
being Band, Schron, Ajrawar, Kaulf,.Ghanaur Patton, Khera Guiju, 
Shamdo, Cham4rt, Manakpur and Jansla, and in British territory Kharar, 
Khanpur and Morinda. 


The Bar4h or Varah Rajpéts claim descent from Binep&l of Bhatinda 
and emigrated at a very distant period from Udaipur. They have a pro- 
verb—Behd mds na chakhde singh, bd3, Varidh, ‘ the lion, the hawk and the 
Varahs never taste stale meat. Rai Kalu of Kakra near Bhawanfgarh 
embraced Islam in Jahadngir’s reign, so that their conversion is some- 
what recent, and the Barahs of Bakhtri in tahsil Suném are still 
Hindus. They own nearly 30 villages in tahsils Suné4m, Bhawanf- 
garh and Amargarh. Their organization is the usual Rajput one of 
chhats or villages of the first rank and makdns or villages of the second 
rank, other villages being inferior to these in social status. The Barahs 
have 12 chhats and 24 makdns, the chhats in this State being Samana, 
Talwand{, Kakr4é, Bhumsf, Jhal, Jhondan, in Nabha Baena, Badbar, 
Bardgraon, in Jind Bazidpur, and in British territory Budlada and 
Moranda. Master Muhammad Khuda Bakhsh, Khan of Hary4d Khurd, was 
the tutor of Maharaja Mohindar Singh. He also held the post of Canal Agent 
and that of Director of Public Instruction, Patiala State. His eldest son 
Muhammad Abdul Ghafér Khan was.a-judge inthe High Court of Patiala; ot 
his younger sons Muhammad Abdul Majid Khan is Foreign Minister, Mu- 
hammad Abdul Hamid Khan ‘is Nazim of “Anfhadgarh, Muhammad Abdul 
Hakim Khan is State Vakil at Ambala, and Muhammad Abdul Aziz Khan 
is Colonel of Infantry. 


The Mandahars are found in tahsil Narwaéna, and are said to have 
migrated into the Bangar from Ajudhia 2,000 years ago, and to have taken 
the ancient town of Kalait from the Chandels. That place and Bata are 
now held by Hindus, Badsikri and Hittho being held by Muhammadan Manda- 
hars. They call themselves Lachman. Socially they have 12 ftapds (as 
they call their chhats) and 360-gdons or villages, the tapds in this State 
being Dhanaurf, Kalait and Badsikri. ‘The Hindus in marriage avoid only 
their own got. At a funeral they give pagris to their mirdsis. 


The Jatus give their genealogy as follows :— 
R4&ja Jairath of Pattan, Tunwar. 
Jat. 





— 


Assar. Harpaf, 


Rana Amr, who migrated from his country and drove the Gujars from 
Khodana some 400 years ago. The J&tts of Kanaud (Mohindargarh) 
tahsfl, in whichthey hold 25 villages, are his descendants. Jatu was so 
called because he was born with long hair (/a¢dn} on hisbody. The Jatus do 
not intermarry with the Tunwars, and in marriage only avoid their own gét. 
At a wedding, both at the pera or circumambulation, and at the wadui 
or leave-taking, the bridegroom’s barber spreads a sheet, called chhat, over 
the bridegroom’s head and his father puts into it as much money ashe can 
afford. The Jattis also give tyég and Jekh to their mirdsis. Like the other 
Rajputs of tahsil Kénaud, they are sun-worshippers and fast on Sundays. 


The Hindu Kachwéhés or Kushw4hds of pargana Kanaud, in which 
they hold seven villages, are called ShaikhAwat because their ancestor was 
born through the benediction of Shaikh Burhan, Darvesh. On the birth of 
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a male child they put a blue thread round its neck, and on the bathing day CHAP.1, C. 


(the third to sixth day after birth) a second thread is put round its neck, 
a tégra round its waist, and kurta on its body, all three of a blue colour. 
They worship the sun by offering water and fasting on Sundays. At a 
wedding they give tydg and /ekh to a mirdst. The Shaikhawat Kachwéhas 
do not eat hatha. 

Path4ns live chiefly in the towns, and though they own land, rarely 
handle the plough. Khiljis, Lodfs, Mullagoris, Adilzais, Mamdzais and 
Umarzais are found in the State. Muhammad Namdér Khan, Umarzai, 
was a member of the last Council of Regency, and his elder son Muhammad 
Ashraf Khda is now Nazim of Karmgarh. His younger son Muhammad 
Sharif Khan, B.A. (Cam.), is a barrister-at-lay. The Pathdns generally 
marry among themselves and do not practise karewa. 


Shaikhs (23,131) are chiefly found in the towns as traders and shop- 
keepers, but they own villages inthe Sunam, Ghanaur and Ré4jpura_ tahsfls. 
The Shaikhs of Karel in Sundm are the most important family. ‘The social 
aspirations of converts from Hinduism, who are generally included among 
the Shaikhs, are expressed in the following couplet: Sdl-t-awwal Shatkh 
bddam, sdl-t-doim Mirza; ghallachinaradn shawad imsdl Sayyid Misha- 
wam— The first year a Shaikh, the second a Mirza. If corn is cheap 
this year, | shall be a Sayyid.” 

Other cultivating classes aré the Ahirs, Ardéins, Dogars, Guiars and 
Kambohs, and in the hills the Kanets.. The Ahirs, here as elsewhere 
industrious cultivators, are confined te Mohindargarh xtezdmat. The 
are divided into two endogamous sub-castes, Jadé-Bans{ and Gopdl-Bansi, 
both claiming to be Jadu-Bansi Rajptits by descent. The former sub- 
caste comprises 64 gédts, of which the principal are the Karira, Bhangar, 
Chaura, Garyal Dewa and Sanp. The latter worship black snakes and 
do not kill one if they see it. The Ahirs are devotees of Krishna. Their 
leading representative is Chaudhri Budh Singh of Nangal Siroh{, whose 
family has held the office of Chaudhri since the Mughal times. This 
family also observes parda and_discountenances widow re-marriage, 
which other Ahjirs practise. Though usually landowners and cultivators, 
the Ahirs also take service in the army. 

The Patiala Ardins belong to the Sirsewal branch and are said to have 
immigrated hither from Sirsa. All are Muhammadans, except a_ few in 
Sanaur and Ajrawar, who are Hindus. Arains are numerous in the Sirhind, 
Patiala and RAjpura tahsils, where they hold groups of villages and own 
land which they themselves cultivate. Their more important gé¢s are 
Siyahf, Naur, Mund, Ghalan, Bhatian and Jatialf. 

The Dogars, who are exclusively Muhammadans, came from Seohna 
near Lahore in the time of Maharaja Al& Singh. Some of them were in 
former times Bakhshis of the State, and of these the most famous was 
Lakhna, Bakhshi of Ala Singh. The Dogars hold a considerable tract of 
land at Daska in Sunam tahsil, and one of them, Waz{r Muhammad, is a 
Risdldar in the State service. They bear the title of Malik. 


The Gujars are not as numerous as the Ardins, and are a pastoral 
rather than an agricultural tribe, bearing much the same character here as 
elsewhere. They hold many villages in tahsils Rajpura and Narnaul. Some 
of them are Muhammadans and some Hindus. In this State their more 
important septs are the Bharwél, Lodi, Chichi, Bargat, Duchak, Katoria, 
Latala, Jandar, Chandija, Gorsi and Réwat, of whom the last regards itself as 
descended from Jagdeo Punwar, whose son Olan Palan married the fair 
daughter of Mor Dhaj, Katéna Gujar. Males of the Chawara sept are 
believed to be able to cure pneumonia by touching the sufferer with a piece 
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of iron. The Gujars of Rasdlpur (in Rajpura) and Ghel (in Fatehgarh) have 
considerable influence. Rahim Bakhsh, a Gujar, attained to the position of 
Bakhsh{ in the State in the reign of Maharaja Narindar Singh and was 
appointed a member of the Council of Regency on the death of Mahfraja 
Narindar Singh. 


The Kambohs are rather more numerous than the Khatris. They are 
divided into two endogamous groups, Bawani or the 52 gé¢s and Chaurfsf 
‘or ‘the 84 géts,’ and are found in tahsils Banir, Ghanaur and Sunfém, the 
Kambohs in the latter being of the Bawani sub-caste, many of whom 
embraced Isl4m in the time a4 Qutb-ud-Din, Ibak. The Chaurdsis at a 
wedding give a present to the Kamachis, a caste of musicians, in remem- 
‘brance of their having been delivered from prison without being forced to 
become Muhammadans by Dilawar Khan, Kamachf, in the time of Shams- 
uud-Din Altamah. Their leading families are the Muhammadan Bawanis at 
Masingan, an ancient village in Ghanaur tahsil, the Hindu Bawanis of 
Hasanpur, and the Hindu Chaurdsis of Mohi, Stratgarh and Jalalpur, ali in 
tahsil Bandr. At the shdnf rite on the occasion of a marriage the Hindu 
Kambohs make a goat of mdsh flour, which is sacrificed by the 
maternal uncle of the bridegroom. The manner of sacrifice is to press it 
to pieces with the hands. Now-a-days seven cakes of mdsh are made 
instead of the goat. They celebrate the tonsure under a andi tree. 


Sainis are chiefly market-gardeners. They are found in the 
Bantr and Rajpura tahsils, and ave all of the Gola sub-caste, an endoga- 
mous group which avoids four gdés in marriage and practises havewa. 
Sardar Sujan Singh is the leading Saini in the State. 


Kalats are found chiefly im the towns, though they sometimes own 
land. Sardar Bhagwan Singh, Deputy Inspector-General of Police, and 
Hira Singh of Banur, 7égivddr of Govindgarh in the Hoshiarpur District, 
are leading Kalals. 


The Kanets are the agriculturists of tte hills as the Jats are of the 
plains. They claim to be Rajptts who lost caste by kavewa. Formerly 
peaceable and simple-minded, they are now becoming quarrelsome and 
fond of litigation. They have two divisions, Kanet and Khas, but these 
intermarry freely. They avoid four géts (locally called 4/e/s) in marriage. 
A wedding involves 7 pherds instead of the usual 4. Marriage ceremo- 
nies among them are of two kinds, biyah, in which the bridegroom goes 
with the procession, and parydna in which he stays at home. he Kanets 
have developed the #avewa custom into what is called rit, A woman 
who is tired of her husband, leaves him for some one else. The new 
husband pays the old the value of the woman and nothing more is said, 
Women frequently change their husbands more than once. 


Brahmans and Fakirs make up about 7 per cent. of the population 
Sayyids, Bhats, Bharais and Mirasis are of lesser importance, while the 
remaining professional castes in the State, such as Bhands, Dinas, 
Bangilis, Garris and Kapris, are few in number. The Brahmans in this 
State are found mainly in the towns, but some few hold land as proprie- 
tors, or trustees of religious endowments, in the villages, and they now 
own a few mazsrds or villages, eg., Brahman, Bhat, Malo and Chhajji 
Mazris, and some villages in Ghanaur, Rajpura, Bantr and Narnaul tahsils. 
The mass of the Brahmans belong to the Sdrsut branch, but the Gaurs 
are also represented, especially in the Mohindargarh nizdmat and the 
Bangar tahsil. 
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The Sarsut Brahmans of the towns are usually of Athbans or Chhebans 
status, and superior to the Bunjahis, who are found in the villages. Some 
are employed in the service of the State, or are engaged in trade or agricul- 
ture, but the palenty are family priests. Their leading representative is 
Sardar Partép Singh, now a Special Magistrate, and his father Sardar 
Jagd{s Singh also held a high position in the State. Among the Gaur 
Brahmans the Maiht4s form an important section, whose members do not 
accept alms or act as family priests, pddads. In Kanaud tahsil the family of 
Missar Jaw4la Singh still enjoys a jégir of Rs. 300 granted by the British 
Government for his services in 1857. Missar Naunidh Rai (Naudha Missar) 
of Narike in Dhiéritahsil was a great man in the State among the Brahmans. 
The Sarsut Brahmans are divided into gotrus, named after rishis, such 
as Bhardwaj, Kaushik, Atash, Bashist, Marichi, Batsa, Mudgal, etc., but 
in marriages these gofras are not, as a rule, taken into account. The 
unit which is taken into account in marriage is the géf or, as it is more 
usually called, the a/; in Narnaul this unit is called sdsan. It takes 
its name from the original sect of the section, such as KaAanaudia, 
Bhatindia, etc. These gots or a/s are frequently split up into sub-sections, 
thus— 


{¢) Malamma. 
1. Joshi vee vee (22) Marér. 
(¢:2) BhardwAji. 


(*) Khir Khana. 
2. Pathak sek ne 


(¢#) Machhikhana. 


°. (f) Ratan. 
3. Bhardwaji a. “4 


(7) Rar. 


Women of the Joshf section do not wear bangles of country glass, or 
more than four ear-rings (dandidn). 


The Khatris and Banias are the most important trading castes. The 
Baniés (80,764) are nearly five times as numerous as the Khatris and 
Aroras combined. 


The Banids are the principal trading caste of the State. They hold a 
good deal of land on mortgage, and, though only forming strong communities 
in the towns, are found scattered throughout the rural areas of the State. 
They also enter the service of the State freely. The 'Aggarw4l branch is 
most strongly represented, but the Oswals (or Bhdbrasas they are called in 
the Punjab) and a few Mahesris are found in Mohindargarh misdémat¢ and in 
the towns generally. The leading Bania family is that cf the Qdndngos of 
Sundm, of whom Diwans Gurdia! and Bishamhar D4s were the chief members. 
The main tl ada ee in this State are the Gar, Go’il, Singal, Jindal 
and Basal, while the Mangals of Sunam hold some posts of importance in 
its service. The Oswéls have a distinctive custom at weddings. The bride 
puts on one pair of lac bangles, while a second pair, made of ivory, is 





IN4nd Mal, an Aggarwél Bania of Sun4m, was Diwin of Mahdr4ja Amr Singh and Prime 
Minister of the State during the minority of Mahdrdja Séhib Singh—" Griffin's Punjab Réjas,” 
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tied up in a corner of her dopatta, or shawl, as a memorial of their R4jput 
origin, Popular esteem is hardly the Banids’ lot, as the following sayings 
show— 

‘ Baya, bisiar, Badnid, bats, bandar, bok, Fo in se rahe nidra, sol sidna 
lok'—‘He who keeps clear of a Jaya (a bird), a snake, a Banié, a crow, 
a monkey and a he-goat, is a wise man” ‘' Vdr mdr Bénid, pachkin mar 
chor'—‘ The Bania injures his friend, the thief only him who identifies him’ 
‘ Fiska mittar Banidé use dushman ki kia lor ??—~‘He who has a Bani& 
for his friend, has no need of an enemy. ‘ atti da jathera nahin, Bénid 
da khera nahin'—‘A Jatti (Jat wife) has no jathera (literally, ‘tribal 
ancestor,’ who is commonly worshipped), and a Bania no village.’ 


The Khatris form an important element in the towns. Though 
mainly engaged in trade, they are also largely employed in the State 
service, while some are landowners, though not themselves cultivators. 
The sub-divisions of the Khatris in this State are Kaptr, Khanna, 
Malhotra and Seth. Of these the Kaptir, Khanna and Seth sub-divisions 
are exclusively Hindu, Sikhs numbering only 1,695. The main division 
of the Khatris is into Bunjahis and Sarfns. The Bunjihis have four 
independent sub-sections—Dhéighar, Charghar, Bahri and Bunjahi. The 
first two consider themselves greatly superior to the rest. they avoid 
one gét only in marriage as their circle is very limited. These two 
sections are interesting as an example of the impossibility of a consist« 
ently hypergamous system. When they found their choice of wives was be- 
coming restricted, they began to take wives from the other sub-sections, 
though still refusing to give their daughters to those they considered their 
social inferiors. In the year 1874 A.D. an influential committce of Bun- 
jahi Khatris was organised at Patiala to bring about equality among their 
sub-sections and to popularise. inter-marriage among them, without res- 
triction. The first step the committee took was to prevent the supcrior 
groups from getting wives from the inferior unless they were willing to give 
their daughters in return. The movement has attained a large measure of 
success. The most important gofs are the Seonf, Matkan, Nanch4hal, 
Tannan, Puri, Phandi, Budhwar, Duggal and Dhawan (all Bunjdhfs). 
The Khatris of Pail are an influential body, whose members own land or 
are employed in the State. Ratn Chand, Dahriwdla of Ranjit Singh’s 
court, was a Khatri of this place. Dewa Das Puri is now the largest 
landowner at Pail. The Khatris of Suném were Qénungos under 
the Mughals and held various posts under Akbar. Réi Sahib Lila 
Nanak Bakhsh, Dhawan, is the Indian guardian of the present Mahéréja, 
and his son Lala Gora Lal is a Magistrate at Pati4la. The Sarfns 
are mainly represented by the Sodhi and Khosla géts, of whom the 
former hold extensive mzx’dfis as descendants of the Sikh Gurtds. The 
Khoslas have long held important posts in the State, and of the sons of 
Léla Kalwant Rat, a former Diwan, Léla Shib Sarn Das is Superintendent 
of Police, Lala Bhagwan Das a member of the Council of Regency, and 
Lala Dwarka Das Comptroller of the Palace. His younger sons, Lélas Ram 
Prasad and Shid{ Ram, both B. As. (Cantab ), are barristers-at-law. 


Several Khatri gé¢s have distinctive customs. Thus the Budhwérs 
send their pavokit on the day before the tonsure of a son to invoke 
a bitch and a kite, and on the day of the ceremony feed the bitch 
and then the kite with a mixture of barley, sugar and ghi. It is 
regarded as a bad omen if the kite refuse this offering, The Puris 
celebrate the tonsure in the daytime, and the boy's sister, placing 
hairs plucked from his head on four bits of bread, buries them under 
an aunia tree, Inthe evening the boy touches a donkey’s back with his 
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feet, and then beats the barber with seven shoes, giving him also some pice. 
The Nanchahals of Pail reverence Baba Jagla, and the story goes that 
a woman once gave birth toa son and a snake. The latter was burnt ina 
héva(a small round vessel for heating milk), whercupon the boy also 
died. Hence the serpent, called Baba Jagla, is still worshipped, the tonsure 
of the boys being performed at his shrine outside the town. The 
Kandris also invoke a kite before a wedding and offer food to 
it on the day appointed for the ceremony; after the bird has accepted 
the food the members of the family may eat. Onthe return of the 
marriage procession the jandi tree is also worshipped. Milk is never 
churned on a Sunday by Kandriis. The Malhotras send the parohit to 
invoke a kite the day before the deokd; ceremony, and on the day itself 
offer the bird meat. At a wedding the ear of a goat is slit open and a 
mark made with the blood on the bridegroom's forehead prior to the pera 
tite. The Markins also summon a kite to the tonsure rite and feed it with 
bread, boiled rice and mdsh. The Kapirs and Tannans observe the deokdy 
ceremony, and the husband kicks his wife who takes refuge in the house 
of the parohit. The husband then binds a wreath of flowers (sehra) on his 
head and follows her. At the parohit’s house he eats some boiled rice 
and milk, and conciliates her with a present of jewellery. Among the 
Ghatis the parohit makes an image,ofoa goat out of kardhk parshdéd or 
sacramental food, which is pretended! tobe sacrificed, on the occasion 
of a tonsure, the rite being repeated for seven successive days. The Bates 
avoid the usc of the madhdni (churn) and glass bangles, nor may they 
weigh ghi in scales. The Sconis avoid wearing red clothes or glass 
bracelets, and must not make davis, or chhappar of panni. The Balotas 
only celebrate the custom of clothing a child for the first time, paki, 
in the month of Asauj, after the child is five years of age. The day 
before the ceremony a jandi tree anda kite are selected, and on the 
day itself they make ready &Atchri of builed rice and dé/ under 
the janditree and first feed the kite with it. Five yards of red cloth 
are then offered to the jandi and the boy is clothed in a shirt for 
the first time. The Sahgals have. two, sub-sections, (7) the Bajnas 
(4ajna, to ring), whose women must not wear ringing ornaments, and 
(71) the Bainganis, whose women must not eat dazngans or brinjal (Solanum 
Mongena). 


The few Aroras in the State are found mainly in the Andhadgarh 
ntadmat and in the capital. Chiefly traders, they also enter the State ser- 
vice, and some few even own and cultivate land. The Utradhf branch is 
most largely represented, the chief géts in the State being the MAnaktale, 
Sachdeo, Madan, Kataria, Kaleje, Dhingre and Bate. Sardér Dew4 Singh, 
K.C S.1., Arora, was President of a former Council of Regency, and 
his son Partfp Singh was Diwan. The present representative of the fami- 
ly is a minor, 


Amongst the pedlars the Maniars are found in large numbers, while the 
Banjaras and Lobanas represent the carrying castes. 


The Jhinwars are also called Kahérs or, honorifically, Maihras. They 
are Muhammadans, Hindus or Sikhs, but all worship Khwaja Khier, the 
god of water, with offerings of wheat flour, cooked and sweetened, and 
sacrifices of goats. Hindus and Sikhs also reverence Baba Kalu, a saint 
to whom they make offerings in kind or cash at weddings and births. Some 
Jhinwars of either sex and any age wear a santhi or necklace of black 
wool and so are called ‘Canthiwdls, These usually marry among them- 
selves. The Hindus have two territorial groups, Deswal and Mult&ni. 
These two groups usually marry each among themselves, avoiding four 
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gots. Some of the géts bear occupational names, ¢.g., the Banbatas or 
rope-makers, Jhokas, firemen, Bhatidras or cooks, who sell viands. Otber 

bs are the Khwf&s, z.¢., sons of concubines, Rangras, descendants of Réja 
Gopal, a Téonf R&jpat, by his Jhfnwar wife, and Velis, Muhammadan Jhin- 
wars earn their livelihood by basket-making and are distinct from the Mu- 
hammadan water-carciers who are called Saqqas. These two groups do not 
intermarry. The Saqqas have again three territorial groups, Sirhindi, 
Bagri and Lahori, which again are said to be endogamous. The Saqga is 
a water carrier or menial servant, but the Jikinwar is not only a water-man, 
but a doli-bearer and a basket, fan and matting maker, and he will also 
take to cultivation and service. The Jhinwars have a panchéyat system, 
with chaudhris who settle all disputes. No one can enter the ca:te by 
adopting its occupation, 


Naf is a corruption of the Sanskrit dpt2, ‘one who cuts nails,’ and 
the Nai’s chief business is shaving and cutting nails, but he is the principal 
man among the clients (éégis) and like the Brahman parohif is entrusted 
with the arrangement of betrothals, with the distribution of dAd77s on the 
occasion of a birth or wedding, and with certain duties on the death of a 
member of his patron family. At the Diwalf festival he brings Aafs (toys 
made of grass) as presents to his patrons (jajmdn), and for these receives 
his /¢g or dues. Nais are by religion Hindus, Sikhs, or Muhammadans, the: 
latter being termed Hajjam or honorifically kAalifa. Hindu Nais are 
similarly entitled 7d7a. Sikh Ndis are called Naherna Sikhs. The Hindus 
worship Devi, Sultan and Guga Pir, and pay special reverence to Sain 
Bhagat, the patron saint of the Nafs, to whom they make offerings in kind at 
weddings. The Hindu Na{is have 3 £4éps or divisions,—(z) the Banbheris, 
descendants of Ban Bheru, the Nai; (72) the Golds, or descendants of 
hand-maidens (golz) ; and (ii7) the Baris. The latter appear to be 
those who for practising £arewa were excommunicated by the Banbheris. 
Banbhertg only are found in this State, end they alone follow the Khatri 
caste system, having Dhai (23), Char (4), Ath (8), Barf (12), and 
Bunjahi (§2) groups, like the Khatris. They are also following the Khatri! 
lead in the matter of social reform. Asa rule the Banbheris do not 
practise kavewa, but the Kachcha Bunjahi group of them permits it. Their 
géts are Phil, Kankf, Sdngare, Lambes, Chhadir, Rajanwél, Bhatti, 
Lakhanpal, Sindhréo, Beot, Pesi, Manjhu, Kankardain, Balasi, Panju, 
Bhagrit, Pander, Arjanwal, Piye, Jallan, Kaliye, Rikhi, Khatri, 
Rala, Seopél, Painsi, Sindhi, Gadaiwal, Bhuram and Rarya. These 
names show that the caste is one of mixed origin, recruited 
from various castes. Thus the origin of the Khatri gé¢ is thus accounted 
for: A Khatri once went to a shrine for the shaving (jhand) ceremony 
of his son accompanied by his family. A N4i, however, could not be found, 
and the operation was thercfore performed by the boy’s uncle. When this. 
became known the uncle was excommunicated and called a Khatri Nai, 
The Banbhertis were Hindus originally, but some of them embraced Islam, 
retaining however thcir original caste system. Hindu women wear a 
ghagra (gown), but Muhammadans as a rule do not. The Ghagrail 
Banbherds are so called because their women wear the ghagra. The 
Turkm4n Nais are Muhammadans, so called because their ancestors. 
embraced the religion of the Muhammadans, who were generaly called 
Turks or Turkmans. The Gorids as the word denotes are Rajptits. In 
this State, Husaini, Bhatti, Goraya and Brah Hajjéms or Muhammadan 
Nais are found everywhere. The Husainfs are Brahmans by origin, and the 
others R4jpits. The Bunjahi, Béri and Ath groups of the Hindu Nais avoid 
four géés in marriage and the others only one, while Muhammadans follow 


the Muhammadan Law. 
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The Hindu, Muhammadan and Sikh Nafs have their panchayats and 
hereditary chaudh»fs, with the usual powers and privileges. No one can 
join the caste by adopting the profession. In addition to their proper work 
they also take to agriculture, service and trade. They frequently practise 
native surgery. Their women work in their ja@/mdns’ houses on ceremo- 
nial occasions, The /dgs arem 








EE 

Occasion, Service, Lig. 
Ritin «| To take sweets to the bridegroom’s | Annas 8 to Re. 1, 

house 
Mundan «| Shaving. es | Re. 1 or some pice, 
Faneu a. | To ring jhény we Ditto. ; 
Betrothal aie an An 8 anna piece and pice amount- 
} ing to Rs. 24% (Khatris) or Rs. ¢ 
| (Bani‘s). 
Mahdhath — ane | ave Some pice. 
Sthachittht ee | Take letter to the bridegroom’s ; Eight annas. 
house. 

Bann bos ‘ae A couple of pice. 
Shant we | Mandha bdndhna en} Annas 4, 
Ghort oo ove Re. 1. 
Tol tala tee bag Up to Re. r, 
Phera ow | Bandha ta, Reo. 
Bart tis oie Four couple of pice. 
Khat ove aed Rs. 2. 
Siiht on ese Some pice. 
Pagrts Ses Pr Some pice or Ret, 

















Chhimba, Chhimpa or Chhipa-means (cloth) printer. The Chhimbas 
dye as well as print cloth. They aré Hindus, Sikhs or Muhammadans. 
The Hindus and Sikhs worship Devi) Sulttn and Guru Ram Rae, and 
visit that Guru’s dehra every year. At weddings they offer a rupee and a 
wirial to the Guru. Nam Dev, the famous dh4agat, was a Chhimba, and 
is the patron saint of this caste. Ata wedding they make offerings at his 
shrine. The Muhammadans resort specially to Pfran Kaliar and Sadhaura. 
The Hindu Chhiméas are divided into three groups,—Tank, Rhilla and 
Dhobi. Those of the Tank section print cloth, the Rhillas work as tailors, 
and the Dhobis 4s washermen. The Tank being the name of a Rajput 
clan claim Rajpét descent. The Rhillas appear to be Rohelas, a Rajput 
clan, and some of their gé#s are the same as those of the Rajputs, but 
others belong to the Jats, e.g., Man, Dhillon and Saréo are Jat, and Madahfr- 
Uthwal and Punwar are Rajpit. The Rain and Kamboh gé¢s must have once 
belonged to these castes. Intermarriage is confined tothe group, and 
the members of one group do not smoke or eat with those of another. 
The Muhammadan Chhimbas have three tetritorial divisions,—Deswals, 
Multanfs and Sirhindis. The Sirhindis marry in their ‘own group, but 
the Deswils and Multanfs intermarry. The géfs of the Sirhindis are :— 
Guslaniye, Sing, Phap4l, Jhakkal, Latthe, Sattar, Paintiye, Phutte and 
Bagicha. The Tank géts are :—Mardle, Mukkar, Bedi, Bharth, Tathgur, 
Sarjare Karir, Bhat, Dhaunku, Saréo, Ratan, Bhattd, Khurpe, Role, Kayath, 
Sabo, Parth, Jalla, Rikh Rao, Pannal, Gdri, Man, Mohal, Taggar, Brah, 
Rain, Khatte. Daddu, Hara, Hattu, Toki, Ponia, Parvi, Banjar, Kong, Bes; 
Kahti, Patt: ard Parothi. The gdts of the Rhillas are :—Lakhmara, Gandin, 
Kokachh, Theca, Kachhot, Chirwal, Gadira Ka otan, Nohatya,, Kasab, 
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Chérmaband, Padia, Mi! and Nattha. The Muhammadan Dhobfs have five 
divisions, viz., Lahori, Sirhind{, Multani, Purbiaand DeswAl. Only the latter 
two are found in this State. They do not intermarry. The géts of the 
Deswal Dhob{fs are:—Gordya, Chauhin and Kanakwal, all Rajpst 
clans. In marriage the Hindu Chhimbas avoid four géfs, Mubammad- 
ans only one. They practise kavewa, and the dewar (husband’s brother) 
is considered to have a prior claim to the widow’s hand In addi- 
tion to their own occupations they take to agriculture and service. 
Hindu Chhimb-s do not grind turmeric except at a wedding. They 
do not make davis Their females do not wear sanch bracelets or use 
henna. Females of the Muhammadan Dhobis and Chhimbas wear no 
nose-ring, /aung, ivory, glass bangles, or blue cloth. Muhammadan Chhim- 
bas do not prepare achédry and aris and will not make a double hearth. 
No one can enter the caste by adopting its occupaticn. ‘Ihere is a 
panchdyct system among the Hindu Chhimbas. The chaudhrf is heredi- 
tary and the panchdyat settles all the internal disputes in the clan or 
caste. The chaudhrt gives /dg at marriages and gets a rupee and double 
bhdji for the performance of his duties, 


The Sayyids who number 8,665 are an important commuuity in the 
State. They are landowners (though not cultivators) in Samdna, Bantir, 
kkéjpura and Narnaul. The important clans are Bukhdri, Musw{, Tirmizt, 
Rizwi{ and Zai.f. The most important. family is that of the Bukhari 
Sayyids of Samana described below. 


A descendant of Sayyid Jalal-ud-Dfn, Bukhari, settled at Saména in 
the 15th century. Several members of the family have distinguished them- 
selves in the service of the State. Hak m Savy:d Ghul/m Hassan was Court 
Physician to three Mahdrajas —Al4 Singh, Amar Singh and Sahib Singh. 
His son, Sayyid Sa’adat Ali, was tutor to Mahéréja Narindar Singh, and 
subsequently Foreign Minister. Thetitle of Khalffa, or Tutor’s scn, has thus 
become hercditary in the family. Of Sayyid Sa’adat Ali's six sons, two— 
Khalffa Sayyid Muhammad Hassan, €1.E., and Khalifa Sayyid Muhammad 
Hussain— served in the Mutinyand continued to hold high offices, until the 
elder died in 1895. The younger, Khalifa Sayyid Muhammad Hussain, Ma- 
shir-ud-daula, Mumt&z-ul-Mulk, Khan Bahadur, is the present representative 
of the family. He was made Foreign Minister in 1870, and his services and 
those of his brother in connection with the administration and advancement 
of Patiala have been acknowledged by successive Vicercys and Lieutenant- 
Governors. The Khalifa is at present a member of the Council of Regency 
and his son Khalifa Sayyid Hamid Hussain is Assistart Settlement Office 
of Rajpura. Another important family is that of Mfr Taffazul Hussain 
Judge of the Patidéla Chicf Court. 


The Pirz4das of Dharson hold half the village in mu’éfi. They are the 
descendants of Shah Hamza. The Pirzidas of Ajrawar in R&jpura are 
descended from Makhdim Abdul Kédir ’Uzairf. The Pirzidas of Sanaur 
are descended from Pir Abdul Fatteh. 


RELIGION, 


Hinduism is the prevailing religion of Patidla. Of the total popula- 
tion §5 per cent. are Hindus, 22 per cent. Sikhs. and 22 per cent. Muham- 


‘madai.s. The Muhammadans slightly outnumber the Sikhs. 


The principal Sikh gurdwdras are—1.—At Dhamt4n, where there 
is a large gurdwéra. Guru Tegh Bahadur once stayed for a month here in 
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or about the year 1/75 A.D. (732 B.), when he was summoned to Delhi by 
the Emperor Auraigzeb, and the place is also famous for the Guru Sar 
Tirath, a famous tank which dates from the era of Ram Chandra, the 
hero of the Raméyana. [f.—At Talwand{, famous as the Damdama 
Sahib. Guru Govind Singh dwelt here for g months g days 9 fahrs 
and g gztaris. The gurdwdra is a large building, and a fair is held 
there on tne Ist of Bais.kh. It is regarded by the Sikhs as the fifth 
throne, ranking after Amritsar, Anandpur, Patna and Apchalnagar, and 
its mahants are always consulted in important questions of doctrine. 
Guru Govind Singh re wrote the Ad Granth here. Some of the mahants 
still make copies of the book. III.—At Sirhind, the place where the 
two infant sons of Guru Govind Singh were buried alive in 1704 AD. by 
Bazid Khan, Sabah of Sirhind. Two fairs are held at the gurdwdéra 
called the Fatehgarh or Fort of Victory,—one on the 12th of Poh, 
the other on the Hola. East of Sirhind near Rauza of Mujaddid 
Alt-i-Sanf is the darddr of Mata Gujrf, the mother of Guru Govind Singh. 
IV.—At Lakhnaar near Ambala is a gurdwd.a of Guru Govind Singh, 
who lived there for tive years as a child. The fair is held at the Dasehra. 
V.-There is a gurdwdéra at Bhatinda. In 1705 A.D. Guru Govind 
Singh stayed for a few days in the fort, and to commemorate his 
stay there a gusdudra was built and Bhatinda re-named Govindgarh. 
Vi—At Bahadurgarh in tahs{l Patiala is a gusdwéra which comme- 
morates a visit of Guru Tegh Bahadur in the time of Saif Khdn in 
1675 A. D. 


The Sodhf Khatris of Sangatpura are descended from Pirthf Chand, 
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the eldest son of Guru Ram Das. They possess a book (fothf), a méla Sodh 


or rosary, and a hat (top) of Guru Nanak, and hold villages worth Rs. 10,000 
a year in mu’sfi. There is a gurdwéra at Sangatpura and a fair is held on 
the 1st of Bais.kh. . 


The masands or tithe-collectors of the Gurus were dismissed by Guru 
Govind Singh on account of their exactions and their oppression of the 
Sikhs, but other Gurus retained their masands, and at Ghureni, in Sahib- 
gach tahsil, the Marwahe Sarin Khatris, who are descendants of Bhéi Bald 
of Gondwal in Amritsar, whose shrine is at Didan in the Ludhiana District, 
are still masands of Guru Ram Rai of the Dehra Din. Bhaj Bali was 
appointed by Guru Amr Ds, and these masands now serve the gurdwére 
in Dehra Din, and the darddérs of Mata Rajkaur at Mani Majra and Bawa 
Gurditta at Kfratpur. 


The chief deva of the Nirmalas is at Patidla, and its mafant is the 
head or Sri Mahant of the order. This deva is called the Dharm Dhaja 
and was built at a cost of Rs. 82,000 by the munificence of Mahéraja 
Narindar Singh. Attached toit are also two villages worth Rs. 4,100 a 
year, granted as its mu'¢fi. The present Sri Mahant is Bhaf Udho Singh. 
There is also an akhdva dependent on this deva at Hardwfr, and at this 
akhdra the Nirmalas are able to distribute dhandird or alms to pilgrims, 
as is done by the Bairdgis and Saniasis, but which the Nirmalas had no 
mears of doing prior to the reign of Mahéraja Narindar Singh. The dera 
of Bhai Sadha Singh is at Patiala, and is noteworthy as containing the 
library of Bh4i Tara Singh,! a well-known Nirmala scholar in Gurmakhi 
and Sanskrit. The Nirmalas as a body study both these languages. 
At Barnéla B4wa Gindha Singh, Nirmala, has a large deva, with a 
smaller dependent dera at Patiala. 





‘The author of a Cuniuiehi kosh or vocabulary of the Granth. 


Masands. 


Nirmalss. 
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The Akalfs have the following deras at Patiala: —Those of Bhai Molak 
Singh, Bh4i Bishan Singh and Bhai Rim Singh, Amritsaria, in front of the 
Moti Bagh, and of Bhai Hira Singh Hazuria north of the Mohinder 
College. 


The origin of the Dfwanas is very obscure, One story is that the order 
was founded by Béla and Harid, sons of Bahbal, a Siddha Jat. Bila, who 
remained celibate, was called diwdua or the ecstatic by the Guru, Others 
ascribe their origin to Guru Har Rai, others to Guru Ram Das, and others 
again to his grandson Guru Mihrwan, a view which is accepted by the 
Diw4nas themselves. The Diwanas wear red clothes, with a necklace of 
shells and a peacock’s feather round the pagri, and they do not cut the 
hair. They also carry an earthern cup, called ‘hatha. This sect is mainly 
recruited from the Siddht Jats, and is mostly found in Anahadgarh arzd mat, 
Its members are generally cultivators. Marriage is usual. Their princi- 
pal derds are at Sangat and Bahman Diwdna, and they claim to levy 
a thitha (lit. cup) or benevolence of 1 mans of grain from each village 
every seventh year. Another dera was founded at Hadidya by Hira, a 
descendant of Harid in the time of Mahdraja Alé Singh. Hira is said to 
have remained standing on one leg for twelve years, after which he slept 
on a bed which is still kept in the devg.as a relic and is worshipped, as alsa 
is his semddh. The Diwanas also have a dera at Mansa which is attached 
to their head dera at Pir Kot. It was founded by Bhai Gurdd4s, who was 
married in Mansa and whose samadh is also there. A fair is held on the 
14th dadi of Chet. The dera of Baba Ram Das is at Patidla, anda fair is 
held on the 8th sudi of each month at his samddh. On the death of a 
mahant the Diwinas distribute bhanddéré or alms. This they  calt 
bochh. 


The head dera of the Maihma Shéhis at Lopon in tahsil Sihibgarh was 
founded by a Jat peasant named Mohar Singh who once shot and wounded 
a deer, but it escaped, and on his pursuing it he saw a fagir sitting and 
washing the wound. He forthwith became his disciple and settled at 
Lopon, where on his death in 1835 1a samtédh was built to him. At this 
tomb a fair is held every year at the Holi. The Maihma Shahi fagirs repeat 
the Sat-ném and have a Granth of their own, but they also follow the Sikh 
Granth. They wear red clothes and are mainly recruited from the Ram 
Dasias and Mazhabis. 


The Bairagis have four main sects, Rémfnandi or Ramawat, 
Nimdnand{ or Nimawat, Bishan Swam{ and Gdria, of whom the first two 
are strongly represented in the State. The Ramdanandis adore Ram, 
Lachhman and Sita, marking the trident on their foreheads, while the 
Niménandis are devotees of Krishna and Radhka and use the two-pronged 
symbol. These two sects combine, as it were, to forma third, the Sukha- 
nandis, wha observe both the Ramnaumf, or birthday of Ram Chandra, 
and that of Krishna, the Janam Ashtmi. The Sukhfnandis are numerous 
in the yangal tract, and their stronghold is at Tapa in tahsi] Andhadgarh. 
This place was founded by Sékha Nand, a Brahman, disciple of Bawa 
Madho Das, His samddh is worshipped here and a fair is held on the 
gth d¢di of Bhadon. People also worship the samddh of Mat Dati, a 
girl who was dedicated to Sukha Nand by her father. In a similar way the 
Ramawat sect has, in Mohindargarh, an offshoot in the Niranjni sub-sect 
founded hy Dyil D4s, whose samddh is in Didwana in Jaipur. He imposed 
bhagwen or achre coloured clothes and the custom of washing bread before 
eating it on his followers. The principal Niranjani dera is at Narnaul. 
The chief Rimfnandi deras are those of Béba Sadhu Rim at Laungo~ 
wal or Lalgarh, of Budh Ram at Tolew4l] in Sundm, Tanki Das at Ménwi 
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in Amrgarh, and Bidsjf at Bareta! in Narw4na tahsfls. At the latter 
offerings are made on the 2nd sudi of Bhadon and Chet, and. at weddings 
a rupee is offered by the people. The Nimfnandis have a deva of Baba 
RAdhka Das at LaungowA4l, to which a small private Sanskrit school is 
attached. Another ofishoot of the Bairag‘s is the sect of the Nirankéris, 
founded by Sarji Dés, whose samddh is at Patiala. The Nirankérf dera is 
at Nange-ki-Khert, which village they hold in mz’Gft. The followers of this 
sect do not worship idols; they wear no clothes except a ¢dégra of munj 
and a red dangot, but besmear the body with ashes, and they use wooden 
shoes called khardwdn. They keep the hair uncut (ja¢dén). 


Of the ten Sanifsi orders, four, Girf, Puri, Nath and Ban, are represent+ 
ed in the State. Their most important centre is P4il, where members of 
the fraternity have been buried alive at a place called the Das ném ka 
Akhdra. There is also a samddh here called Bawa J&do Gir, at which manni 
(a sweet thick bread) is offered on Tucsday or on the 14th sudi of the 
month. There are also Sanias{ devas at Suném (of Ganga and Mathra 
Purfs), at Dudién (of Nihal Gir), and at Chhajli (of Nand Ban). All these 
deras are in tahsil Sundm. At Sirhind is the samddhk of Hardit Gir, at 
Narwaina that of BAw4 Sarsuti Purif, where a fair is held on the tkédshi 
of each month, and at Bhatinda of Gulab..N4th, at which a fair is held 
yearly on the Guga zaumi. Otherdevas are the large mat of Bhagw&n 
Gir at Kh&npur Ganda, of Jado Nath at Chaunda (in tahsil Atnrgarh), and 
of Lachhman Gir and Parm Hans at Mansurpur. Besides their orders, the 
Sani‘sis have also five akhdras,—Jana, Niranjani, Nirwan, Atal and Bohgur. 
At Ujhéna Khurd in tahsil Narwana is the shrine of Phalo, a Brahman 
who was a disciple of a Gir Sanidsi and a protector of kine, wherefore 
milk and ghi are also offered at his tomb. His bow! (#émda) is also wor- 
shipped, being filled by peasants with grain at both harvests. Close to his 
shrine there isa plot of sacred ground kept by his disciples for grazing 
cattle. At Narwéna, Ghaibf Shah, Saniasi, has a shrine at which ghi, 
and at a boy’s marriage a rupee, are offered. In times when disease 
is epidemic people offer a staff. (sota) of Aaiy wood, 14 sérs of grain and 
54 sers of piras on Sundays. No oath may be taken on this shrine. At 
Bata is the modern shrine of Bawa Sarsutf, Purf, who settled there in 
1759. The offerings are ght and milk. The fair is keld on the Asauj sud? 
thdashi. 

The Gharib Dasfs, who are followers of the poet Gharib Das, are con- 
fined to tahsil SShibgarh. They wear red clothes, but no choti or scalp- 
lock, and burn their dead. They celebrate the Holi at Jandiali in Delhi 
at the tomb of Gharib Das. Some of the Gharib Dasis observe celibacy. 
At GharAchon in tahsil Bhaw4nfgarh is the shrine of Bawa Fugqr& 


Kutiwélé, a native of the Manjha, who scttled there in the Mughal times.. 


He was a Sat Sah{b{a and practised austerities at the place where his shrine 
now stands. It is visited by people both from the M&njha and beyond the 
Ganges. 

The ascetic order of the Udésfs was founded by Srichand, son of 
Guru Ndnak. The Udasis are always celibate. Some wear red coloured 
clothes (shagwen), others go entirely naked except for a /ungoti, but rub ashes 
on the body. They congregate in monasteries (deras) and are divided into 
four ditinas,—(1) Phal Sahib or Mfén Séhib, (2) Balu Hasna, (3) Almast and 
(4) Bhagat Bhagwan. There is also a Bakhshish Sangat Sahib which was 
founded by Bhai Pheru with the permission of Géru Govind Singh. They 


1To these Réménandi deras may be added those of B. Jamn4& Dds at Banmauhra, of Lé4! 
Dé at Mimsa and Prem Dés at Narike (all in Dhér{ tahsfl), 
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pay special reverence to the Adi Granth. The four devas have one akhéra 
and the Sangat Sahib another, so that they are only grouped into two 
akhdras in all. Th2 best known devas inthe State are the dera of Bharam 
Sarip at Pail; the dera of Sukham Das, whose samddh is also revered, at 
Sirhind; the dera of Bhai Nama, whose samddh is also worshipped, at Laun- 
gowal; the dea of Avdhit at Thuléwal; that of Barham Deo at Katron; 
that of Ram Das at Lada; and that cof Bawa Barham Dés, whose samddh 
is also revered, at Raesar. At Barnila is the deva of Balram, the sumddh 
of one of whose chcldt, Bawa Dyil DAs, is also wershipped. . At 
Tasaulf (in Banir tahsil) is the dera of Tahal Dés; at Nabha in this 
State is that of Sant Dis; and at Bandr that of Santokh Das, where 
there is also a samddh at which offerings are made at the Dasehra. 
At Tarkhan Majra (Sirhind) is the deraz of Gursarn Das, at Kaddon 
(Pail) that of Tahal Das, where the samddh of Bawa Siddhi Dis is revered. 
At Akar is the deva of Bishan Das. At Patiala is the dera of Bawa Magni 
Ram. The mahanz of this dera is the S-i mahant of the Uddsis. Bawa 
Magni Ram was a famous Udisi of the Mian Sahib dhind, who celebrated 
a great bhandd)d. He built a c4hatta' in Patiala, and the street contain- 
ing it is known by the name of Chhatta Magni Ram. Another Udasi 
dera is that of the sumddhan, also in Patiala. 


The Suthras owe their origin to Guru Har Rai. They follow Guru 
Nanak and keep the Adi Granth in their deras. They wear a seli topi of 
black woollen ropes twisted round their heads, a chhara (necklace, of the 
same stuff round their necks, a mark made with lamp-black and red lead 
on their foreheads, and-carry two dandds (short staves) in their hands. 
They do not wear trousers (paijdm:). Their head dera called the darbdr 
of Jhangar Shah is at Lahore. They have 8 sections (ghardnas), 4 large 
and 4 small. Out of the four/large sections three have their head deras 
(called gadd#s) in this State. At Patiala is the gaddi of Mushtéq Sh4h, 
at Sanaur that of Mahbib Shah, and at Sanghol that of L4l Sh&h. The 
fourth gaddi is at Maler Kotla. Of the small sections there are two gaddis 
in this State, that of Tanak Shah at Mulepur, and that of Sangat Shah at 
Jarg. There are makants at each guddi, Besides these gaddis, there are 
some small deras of this order. 


There are deras of the Didi Panth{s at Bhatinda and Patidla, At 
N4rnaul some Banias are called Dadd Panthfs. They are ghi'risti (married). 
and followers of Dédi. 

The patron saint of the Mahfr4ja of Patijla is Bh&f Msél Chand 
surnamed the Baggi-bodiwala, ‘ white-locked,’ a Dugal Khatri, who was born 
at Bhatinda in 1664 witha lock of white hair. His father having no 
son had besought Baba Ganga Ram, a Sérsut Brahman, of Bhatinda, to bes- 
tow a'son on him, and the Baba foretold that one would be born to him 
with a lock of white hair. The boy in accordance with his father’s vow 
was given to the Baba on his birth and became his disciple. The Baba 
and Bhaf Mal Chand left Bhatinda and settled in Sundm in the time of 
Mahfraja Alaé Singh, who founded the village of Bhai ki Pasaur near 
Suném and conferred it on the Bh4i in mw’é/i with some other lands. The 
Bhai died in 1764 and after his death a shrine was built about a mile 
from Suném, which is held in reverence by Hindus and Sikhs. The popular 
saying runs, Bhdéf Mila bachna dé pira— Bhai Mila’s words were 
fulfilled.’ This shrine is visited by people from considerable distances, to 
fulfil a vow or obtain some desired blessing, and the offerings are taken by. 
Bab4 Ganga Ram’s descendants. 














‘When two opposite houses in a street belong to the same Person he generally connects 
them by means of a roof, A street thus roofed inis called chhatio. = - ; 
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The samddh of Baba Ald Singh at Patiala and his chul/hds (hearths) at 
Barnala are revered and offerings made atthem It is also of interest to 
note that the samddh of Buba Sabbha Singh, brother of the founder 
of the State, is reverenced by the people. It is at Hadidya in tahsil 
Andahadgarh. 


At Sajéma in tahsil Narwdna is the cave of Sukhdeo, son of the sage 
Viyasa (who wrote the Mahabharata) in which he died after undergoing a 
long penance. Close to it is a tank called the Suraj Kund, and there is held 
here an annual fair on the 6th Bhadon sudi. At Kalait in Narwana tahsfl 
is a tank sacred to the sage Kapal Munf, the author of the Sankh system of 
philosophy, who flourished in ancient times. At Kardota in tahsil Kanaud 
Bhikam Ahir has a shrine. He was a resident of Khuddna and was told 
by a Mahatma to set forth with a cart and settle wherever it stopped. 
This it did at Kardota, where he eventually placed himself alive ina 
sam4dh and waited till life was extinct. His fair is held on the Giga Naumi of 
Bhadon. At Mansiirpur in tahs:] Bhawanigarh is the deva/ or shrine of Maghf 
Ram, who came from the east of the Jumna in the time of Mahéraja Amar 
Singh. Becoming a disciple of Bawa Dit, a Vedanti, he eventually founded 
the Apo-Ap sect, whose members wear a blue topa, a gilté or loose 
wrapper of white cloth, and a /angot. They keep the head and beard 
shaved. The sect worships the sun and calls its mahint Sahib or Master, 
as Magghf Ram himself was called. The mahan¢ never leaves his room 
during his lifetime, in accordance with the rule laid down by the founder. 
At Ujbfna in tahsil Narwina is the samddh of Babi Khak Nath, a 
disciple of Sidh Nath. It is said that the Pachidas of Kaithal lifted the 
kine of Ujhina and refused to return the booty; so the Bawé went to 
negotiate their ransom. He filled his beggar’s bowl (¢émbi) with water 
from a well and thus caused all the Pach4édas’ wells to dry up. The 
Pachadas seeing this came to the Baws, who secured the return of the 
stolen cattle before he allowed the wells to fill, again. The people out of 
fear refrain from swearing or taking an oath (sugand) on his name. It is 
said that he voluntarily gave up his life. He is worshipped on Sundays. 
At Phaphera in tahsil Bhikhi is a samddh of Bha{ Bathlo, Siddhs Jat, 
at which offerings are made. In the time of Guru Arjan he took a 
great part in digging the tank of Amritsar. There is a proverb about 
him—Bhdi Biahlo kamm kare sab se pathlo, ‘Bhai Baithlo is the first 
to help those who have faith in him” Between Babidl and Ralla 
is the shrine of Baland Jogi Pir, the Yatheré of the Chdahil Jats. 
He fought with the Bhatti Rajpits at Changli Ghanaurf and was 
killed. His head fell on the spot, but his body remained on_horse- 
back and fell fighting at a place betwcen Babidl and Ralla, wherea 
shrine was built. There are also tombs of the dog, hawk and horse that 
were with him. The Chahil Jats do not use the milk of a cow after calving 
or the grain of a harvest without first making an offering to the Pir. 


At Sirhind is the shrine of Shaikh Ahmad Mujaddid Alf-i-San{,? a 
descendant of Shahab-ud-Din Farukh Shaéh® Alfardgf, the KAbulfi, who 
came to India from Kabul. The family were first settled in Suném, 





—_— — 


1So called because he used to eat out of an earthern pot (maggh?). 


**Renewer of the 2nd thousand,’ so called because he was born after 1,000 years had 
elapsed since the Prophet's death. 


* His shrine is said to be at Chhat or Lakhaauts, and is popularly supposed to be th 
of Sbahdb-ud-Din Ghort. eae ee eee 
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but Imém Rafi-ud-Din took up his abode in Sirhind in the time of Ffrod 
Sh&h. Mujaddid, his descendant in the 6th generation, was born there in 
1863. He was a disciple of Baqf Billa of Delhi and founded the Naqshbandi 
Mujaddadia order in India, introducing the practice of stkr khafi or silent 
prayer. He wrote many religious works, of which the Maktubat is the most 
important, and died at Sirhind in 1617 at the age of 64. His tomb is 
the principal shrine of the Naqshbandis in India, and is a beautiful structure, 
built in the reign of Sh4h Jahan. ‘The zrs is held on the 27th of Safar and 
is the occasion of a considerable gathering. Pilgrims from Kabul visit this 
shrine. The Naqshbandis absolutely forbid music and singing, but they are 
said to advocate the use of fine clothes and luxurious food. 


The Qadria order was founded by Sayyid Muhi-ud-Din Ab& Muham- 
mad Abdul Qadir, Gilani. It uses both the stkr jali and“kAafi (loud and 
silent prayer), but regatds the use of hymns in religious services as unlawful. 
Its members are distinguished by green turbans. The Naushéhis, an 
offshoot of the Qadrias, have some minor deras in the Banir tahsil. 
At Pail is the shrine of Shah Maula, a Q&dria and a disciple of Shah 
Daula Darya{ of Gajrét. The Qazis in his time were in power at Pail, and 
when he fired a rick belonging to them they scourged him, whereupon he 
foretold that their race would dieout,.and his prophecy has been fulfilled. 
Another Qédria shrine at Pail is that-of Shah Ghulam Fazil, a Gilani 
Sayyid of Sadhaura. At Banir is the shrine of Lal Shah, Qédria, a des~ 
cendant of the well-known Shah Qumes of Sadhaura. The urs is cele- 
brated on the rith of Rabisus-Sdni. Nabi Shah, the mast or spiritually 
intoxicated, was a fagir of the Qadria order, who smoked sulfa (charas) and 
tobacco, lived naked, and did not take food with his own hands, being served 
by Dittd, a Hindu barber, who eventually murdered him, whereupon a tomb 
was built in his honour at Sunam inthetime of Mahéréja Karm Singh. His 
urs is celebrated on the 12th of Safar. 


The Jalalfs, an offshoot of the Suhrwardia order, said to have been 
founded by S. Jalal-ud-Dfn Bukhéri, of Uch, are Jagirs distinguished by 
their glass bracelets. When epidemic disease breaks out among goats 
people offer goats to them to stop the evil. They repeat the words 
‘Panj Tan’ and‘ Dam Maula.’ The Jalalis havea dera of Lélan Shah, 
a Sayyid of Samana, at Ghanaur. Here lamps are lighted every Thursday. 
Shah Nizim-ud-Din, another descendant of Jalal-ud-Din, migrated from 
Delhi and settled at Samana, founding the family of the Bukhari Sayyids of 
that place.’ 


At Haji Ratan, 3 miles from Bhatinda, is the shrine of Haji 
Ratan, a large building with a mosque and gateway, and surrounded 
by a wall on all sides. Outside the shrine is a large tank, now nearly 
filled with earth, and a grove of jd/ trees. The site of the shrine 
is now surrounded by hillocks of sand. Ratan Pal or Chan Kaur (sic) 
was the Diwaén of Bine Pal, Réja of Bhatinda, and with his aid. 
Shahab-ud-Din Ghori conquered that fortress, massacring the Raja and 
all his family. Ratan Pal then became a Muhammadan, and made 
a pilgrimage to Mecca. On his return he became known as Haji 
Ratan, and on his death in 1321 this shrine was built by royal 
command. The mujdwars of this shrine are the descendants of Shak 
Chand, a Madari, who came from Makanpur near Cawnpore to Bhatinda 
in the time of Sardér Jodh. Madarfs are one of the de-shara or 
irregular orders of Islam, and owe their origin to Badi’-ud-Din Madar, 











‘See above, p. 73, 
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son of Abu Is-h4q, the Syrian (Shémi). Besides the above it has a 
dera at Méanakpur in Banitr tahsil, founded by Hajf Sh&h Gharib 
Zinda Pir of Makanpur, and the faéia of Murad Alf Shah at Bandr. 
The latter is considered the Mir Dera or chief shrine, and offerings 
are made there at weddings. At Bhikhf is the shrine of Gudar Shah, 
a Madarf fagir, who rode an ass and exhibited miraculous powers. 
The fair here is held on the 6th sudé of Magh. 


Among the minor shrines are the tomb of Makk{ Sh&h, Shahid, at Pinjaur, 
and that of Khak{ Shah, Shahid, at which latter chiérvmds and batdshds are 
offered on Thursdays. At Samina is the shrine of Im4m Alf-i-Wallf, believed 
to be a grandson of the [mém Misa Riza, whose tomb is at Mashhad. He 
accompanied one of the earliest Muhammadan invasions of India and fell in 
battle. His shrine, a fine building, is said to have been restored by Shah4b- 
ud-Din Ghori. It is believed that a tiger visits this shrine every Thursday 
night to worship the saint, which is locally known as the Mashhadwalf, 
Other tombs at Samana are those of Muhammad Shah Ismail, or Pir 
Samfnia, the first Muhammadan to settle at that place, which is now 
falling into disrepair; of Mir Im4m-ulla Husaini; of ShAh Nizam-ud-Din 
Bukhari, and of his grandson Abdulla II. These three shrincs lie close 
together. At Patiala itself is the small.shrine of Ja’far Shah, the 
majeuid or distraught, who lived in. the reigmof Mahar4ja Karm Singh. 
At Narnaul is the fine tomb of Shfh Qulf, a Nawab of Narnaul, 
who accompanied Humfytin from Badakhshfin. Shah Quli erected many 
fine buildings in Narnaul, such as the Khan Sarwar, the mandi or 
market, the Tarpolia Gate and a sardi. He died in 1§92, and 
offerings of fried gram and guy are made at his shrine on Fridays. 
At Bandr is the shrine of Shaikh Painda, an Adalzai Path4n, whose 
ancestors migrated from the Suleman Khel country in the Mughal 
period. This saint was a disciple of Nizém-ud-din of Thdnesar, and 
his spiritual power was such that when he prayed the locks of doors 
burst open and trees bent to the ground. A Brahman woman used to 
come to him daily to hear the Qurdn, and when she dicd none could 
lift her bier, so the saint directed that she should be buried beneath the 
place where she used to sit, at his feet. Offerings are made at this shrine 
on Thursdays. At Dharson in tahsil Narnaul is the shrine of Shaikh 
Hamza, a descendant of Shaikh Bah4-ud-dfn Zakarfa of Multén, who died 
in 1549. Evil spirits are driven out of men and women at this shrine. 
At Narnaul also is the shrine of Niz&4m Shah, a descendant of Ibrahim 
Adham. His ancestor Hazrat Almastauff came from Kf4bul to Hissar 
in the time of Hal&ki, and thence Qézi Ain-ud-Dfn migrated to 
Narnaul, where Nizfm Shah was born in 1500. He became a disciple 
of Khwaja Khanin Alai Taj Nagaurf of Gwalior, and died in 1588, 
being a contemporary of Akbar. At his shrine are two mosques, one 
built by that emperor, the other by his son Jahfngir. His urs is 
held on the 27th of Safar. There is a popular saying that ‘ddd az 
juma jo kare kim uske himi Shih Niedm’ or Shah Nizim helps 
those who work after (the prayers on) Friday. And he is supposed to 
fulfil the wishes of those who remain 40 days at his shrine. At 
Bhatinda is the tomb of Sayyid Mirén Shah built in 1738. Between 
Bhatinda and H4ji Ratan is the shrine of Mama Bh&nja or ‘The Uncle and 
his Sister’s Son,’ said to have been the leaders: of Shahéb-ud-Din 
Ghorf’s army who were killed in the capture of Bhatinda. At Sanaur is 
the tomb of Roshan Ali Shah, at which no one may remain after dark. 
Outside the walls of Barndla is the tomb of Pir Nas&h Wall, at which 
lamps are lighted every Thursday. It is forbidden to remove pieces 
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of brick from this shrine. At Sunfém is the ‘shrine of K4zi Muizz-ud-Din, 
who came there from Mecca some seven centuries ago. In building 
his shrine milk was used instead of water in the mortar, and the 
custom still subsists, milk being mixed in the whitewash used for the 
shrine. At Sanaur in tahsil Patidla is the shrine of Shdh Wildyat 
Mubfriz-ud-Din Llusaini, a descendant of the Imim Husain and a dise 
ciple of EHlafiz Mahmud Biabanf, who came from Arabia nine cen- 
turies ago. His urs on the 27th of Rabj-us-Sani is the occasion of 
a large gathering. It is not permitted to cut even a twig from 
the trees in the enclosure of this shrine. At Bhatinda there is also 
a tomb of Surkh Biabani, at which salt is offered on Thursdays. 
At Kaulf is the shrine of Shah Husain, famous for its power of curing 
boils on the knee (zdnud). The patient goes to this shrine taking with 
him a small axe, and in his circuit round the village when he mects 
some one he throws it down. ‘This person picks up the axe and touches 
the sore with it. After completing a circuit of the village it is believed 
that the boil is cured, and the axe is then offered with some sweet- 
meat at the shrine. Saif Khan, a brother cf Fidaf Khan, a famous 
official of Aurangzeb, had been Stib&h of Kashmfr, but he had a 
quarrel with the Wazfr and, resigning his post, founded Saiféb4d, 
now called the fort of Bahédurgarh, 4 miles north-east of Patiala, 
where his shrine is still reverenced. He is said to have been in the 
habit of paying the workmen on his palace every fourth day with 
money taker from beneath a carpet spread on a platform, but when 
the men searched there for his hoard one night they found nothing, 
and he acquired a reputation for miraculous powers. Sajna Qureshi, 
called the Ghorinwala, has a shrine near the gate of the old fort at 
Sunim. Ie is said to have been a general of Taimér who fell in hattle 
at this spot, and clay horses, are offered at his shrine. But nothing 
certain is known of this |saint’s origin or of that of Nizim Shah 
Palanwala, which is also at Sunim. The Ganj Shahidan also commemorates 
the warriors who fell in some battle at Sundm, probably when Taimér 
attacked the fortress in 1398 A.D. At Pail is the shrine of Shih 
Hasan Sirmast, a Pathin disciple of Qutb-ud-Din Bakhtydr, Kaki. The 
urs is celebrated on the 6th of Zil-Hij. 


The Chishtf order was founded by Abu Is-hig of Shdm (Syria), who 
became the disciple of Khwaja Mimsh4d Dinwarf and at his command 
settled in Chist in Persia. Muin-ud-Din, the famous Chishti saint of 
Ajmer, first brought the tenets of the order into India, and its greatest 
organizer in the Punjab was Bawa Farid-ud-Din Shakr-Ganj of Pak Patan, 
whose two disciples Ali Ahmad Sabir and Nizim-ud-Din Aulia founded the 
two sub-orders, the S&birfa and the Nizdmia, of whom the former wear 
white and the latter red (Shagwen) garments. The Chishtis use music in 
their devotions and the s¢kr ja/i or praying aloud, and should possess 
the qualities of ¢arz, renunciation, ésér, devotion,! ishg, love of God, and 
inksér, or humility. Chishtis are permitted to wear coloured clothes. 
Their chief shrine in this State is that of Miran Bhik at Ghuram, 
and disciples of Bawa Farid are also found at Baniir, Narnaul, etc. 
At Sanaur there is the shrine of Abu’l-Fatch, also of the Chishtf order, 
son and disciple of Abu’l-Q4dir (a Sabzw4ri Sayyid descended from Sh4h 
Badr-ud-Din Is-h4q), and son-in-law of the famous Bébé Farid-ud-Din, 
Shakr-Ganj. He was born at Sanaur in 1654 and died there in 
1719. The shrine is a fine building erected after his death by his dis- 








4 Or self-sacrifice. 
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ciples, and his ars, which is called ma7Jis, on the 21st of Rabf-us-SAnf is the 
occasion of a great gathering of the common people and darveshes who 
come from long distances, It is said that this saint was so affected by the 
singing of a hymn that he jumped into a well, but on the hymn being sung 
again he sprang out of it once more. His descendants are Pirzidas. 
At Sirhind is another shrine, that of Bandagi Shah Ismail Chishti, 
an. Uvaisi Sabzwadri Sayyid of Tirmiz, descended from the Imam Jafar, a 
disciple of Burhan Tand4warf and a contemporary of Mujaddid-i-Alf-i-Sanf. 
A large fair is held here on the 26th of Shawwal. At Bantr also there 
isa shrine of Nizim Dast-i-ghaib, a Musawi Sayyid called Rorfw4la Pir of 
the Chishti order, who came from Ardbil in the Mughal period. A 
person suffering from fever takes a piece of brick (vov) from the shrine and 
hangs it round his neck as a specific. Offerings are made here on Thursdays, 
At Sundm is the famous shrine of Mahmid Banof born in 1053, son 
of Qutb-ud-Din, a Tirmizi Sayyid, and a disciple of Haji Sharif Zind, of the 
Chishtf order. Having lived in Mecca for twelve years he returned with 
twelve disciples to India and settled at Sundm, where he died in 1119, 
The shrine is a fine building, and a great fair is held there on the first 
Tuesday in Chet saudi. Evil spirits, whether of men or women, are cast 
out at this shrine, Here also is the shrine of Khw4ja Gauhar, a disciple 
of Pir Banof, who accompanied him to Sunim. Shah Sifti was a Nizdmia 
Chishti, a disciple of Shih Husain, who came from Uch and settled at 
Sunam. He was a drinker’ of dhang' and known as Sotdnwéla, ‘the keeper 
of the staves,’ and staves and é/ang are offered at his shrine. At Sanaur 
is also the tomb of Shah Shafqat, a Sabiria Chishti, whose urs is held on 
the 14th of Jamadi-us-Siéni. At Sanghera in tahsil Anthadgarh is the shrine 
of Shaikh Ahmad Chishti, a descendant of the famous Pir Jalal-ud-Din, 
Jah4niin Jahangasht of Uch, whence the saint came in the Mughal period. 
The urs is held here on the 15th of Muharram. At Réaesar is the shrine of 
Sarmast Shah Chisht{, at which lamps are lighted on Thursdays, and milk 
and chitri offered. At Narnaul there is another Chishti shrine, that of Shah 
Turkmén Muhammad Ata, a disciple of Sayyid Usman Harwani, and a 
spiritual brother of the great Khwaja Mufn-ud-Din of Ajmer. This saint 
came to Narnaul in the reign of Qutb-ud-Din Ibak and was martyred while 
praying on the "Idin 1243. His shrine isa fine building of stone, and an 
annual fair is held here on the Ashra or toth of Muharram. Another 
spiritual brother of the Khwaja of Ajmer, Shaikh Sadi Langochi, is 
also buried at Narnaul. At Saména is the shrine of Abdul Ghani Chishtt, 
who died in 1624. ‘The building, which is an imposing structure of 
marble, is called the Skah kd daira, and it is believed that touching 
the shrine for a few days is a certain cure for any disease. At night 
torches are said to be seen issuing from it. At Narnaul is the tomb 
of Mirén Taj-ud-Din, ‘ Sher-sawdér aur chébukmdr, ‘the rider of the 
tiger with a snake for a whip,’ a Chishti and a disciple of Qutb-ud- 
Din Munawar, of Hansf. His grandfather Usman came from Firmul in 
Persia, and settled in Narnaul near the Dhosi hill. This saint died 
about 500 years ago. He is worshipped by people of all sects, 
including Hindus, and is the patron saint of the Sangi Banijis of Narnaul. 
Muhammadan bridegrooms before starting on the marriage procession 
drink water from a cup which has been placed on the slab of his tomb, 
near which are the graves of atiger anda serpent. The saint’s descend- 
ants are called Mfran-pote. He deters any one from attempting to build 
his shrine. 


The cult of Miran is.. widespread, especially among the women, as he 
confers sons and aids his devotees in every difficulty. The ritual at a 
baithak ox séance in honour of Miran is as follows:~-On-the Sundays and 
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Thursdays of the light half of the month a cloth is spread on the ground, a 
lamp is lighted and 54 sers of gulgulds, sweet balls of flour roasted in 
oil, with some scent, are laid on the cloth. Dtmnis meanwhile sing £dfis or 
hymns in praise of Mirén, and these £éfis produce ecstacy in the women 
seemingly inspired by Miran, who throw their heads about, and, according 
to the popular belief, whatever they prophecy in this state comes to pass. 
As a matter of fact, however, there are two Mirdns,—one Zain Khén 
of Amrohd, the other Sadr-i-Jahén of Maler Kotla. The former had a magic 
lamp, by the light of which he could see the fairies dance at night, and by 
whose aid he used to call to himself a king’s daughter with whom he was 
in love. The king, however, by a stratagem seized and killed him. Seven 
fairies called Bibian, Bfbariaén or Uparlian were in attendance on Zain Khan, 
and they also are worshipped by some women, do/as, guddis or dolls and 
new grain being offered to them on the Sundays, in the light halves of 
Baisakh, Jeth, Katak and Magghar, on mud platforms built for that purpose, 
The other Miran, Sadr-i-Jahan, was an ancestor of the Nawdbs of Kotla, who 
is said to have married a daughter of Bahlol Shah Lodi.! 


Khera, the site of a village, has come to mean the local deity. Hindus 
in Patiila believe that Khera averts plague and other epidemics. No 
image is made, but in the niche alamp is kept burning on Sundays. The 
method of worship, when epidemics break-out, is curious. A buffalois taken 
to the site of Khera, where its ear is cut off and offered to Khera. The 
buffalo is then driven round the village with drums, and a mixture of milk, 
water, wine and curd is poured out in acontinuous stream encircling (dhd- 
dena) the village. Khera is also worshipped at the start and finish of a 
marriage procession. Sifla, the goddess of small-pox, is worshipped by all 
Hindus and many Muhammadans, Every village has a shrine dedicated 
to her, and called Mat, Annual fairs are held in Chet at Chaparsil and 
Kapiri, when offerings of wet gram and flour, yellow and black cotton 
seeds, and bread made of flour and sugar are presented. — Devi-worship is 
very popular in Patiala. Many of the Hindus make long pilgrimages to the 
famous shrines of Mansa Devi, near Man{ Majra, Naina Devi in Bildspur, 
and Jowala Mukhi in Kangra. The first eight days of Asauj and Chet 
are especially sacred to Devi, 


The month of Kétak is held sacred by the Hindus, Every morning 
they bathe, and especially on the last five days of the month. In the even- 
ing of the Gopa ashrami festival they feed the cows with flour-cakes and 
crown them with garlands. 


Pipal worship is the only form in which Brahma worship obtains. 
After bathing, the devout water the pipa/ trees which grow near the ponds 
and rivers in honour of Brahma. 


CHRISTIANITY. 


Patiala lies in the parish of Ambala, and the Chaplain of Ambala pays 
it occasional visits. There is a small church, capable of holding 35 people. 
There are 122 Native Christians of all sects. The chief mission is 
that of the American Reformed Presbyterian Church which was established 
in 1892 in the reign of Maharaja Rajindar Singh by Dr. Scott, a Medical 
Missionary. The Maharaja gave him a piece of land 16 dzghds in area with 
a number of valuable trees and permitted him to erect a house of his 
own onthe site. Houses have also been built on it for the missionaries. 
The only other society working among the Native Christians in Patiala is 


‘Shaikh Ahmad, also an ancestor of the Kotla Nawdbs, has a shrine at Chhat, 
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the American Methodist Episcopal Mission which was established in 1890. 
In the village of Rémpur Katani in Pail tahsil an Anglo-Vernacular 
Primary School has been started by the Revd. Dr. Wherry of the Ludhiéna 
American Mission, and in this 22 Jat and Muhammadan boys receive instruc- 
tion. There is also a Mission School at Basi, where 12 or 13 sweeper boys 
are taught, but the school cannot be said to flourish. 


Foon. 


The poorer classes are the first to feel the effects of famine in every 
part of the State, especially in Sardilgarh, Narnaul and the Bangar adjoin- 
ing the Hiss4r, Gurgaon and Karnal Districts respectively. The people ex- 

wess this fact in their proverbs, kdl vich kaun mod? ghartsb—‘ who died in 
Pine? A poor man.’ Other proverbs contrasting poverty and riches are :—~ 

is ki kotht men ddne us re kamle bhi sitydne—“He who has grain 
in his £othi though a fool is regarded as an intelligent man’: Pet men 
payin rotidn sabhe gallén motién—‘ He whose stomach is full talks loud’ : 
Finnin khae unnd kamde—‘ He will earn in proportion to what he eats.’ 


The grains which form the staple food of the people in the State are:— 
Bajrdé or millct, gram, derrd, te. gram mixed with wheat or barley, jax, 
makki or maize, rice, wheat, mandwd_chind, mdsh, ming, moth and masar. 
The proportion of wheat and rice-to other.-kinds of grain used depends 
mainly on the means of the family—wealthy or well-to-do people always eat 
wheat, which the poorer classes cannot afford. Rice is little used except 
at festivals and marriages. It is grown mainly in the Pinjaur mssdmat, that 
produced in the hills being of superior quality. The hill people sell their 
rice if of good quality, retaining only the inferior kinds for their own use. 
This is also the casc with wheat. The best kinds of rice, eaten by well-to-do 

ople, are imported from Delhi, Amritsar and Bareli. Ordinary villagers 
in winter eat bread made of ground makki, jowdr, chind or bdjrd with 
ming, moth, urd (pulses) and green sersom or gram cooked asa vegetable 
(sdg). Khichri made of bdjré and moth or ming is also eaten fora 
change. In the hot weather bread made of wheat, berré or makhi, with 
ddl or gram porridge, is eaten. In the Bangar and Jangal ddjré and berréd, 
in Mohindargarh barley and derrd, and in the Pinjaur stzdmat makhi, are 
generally eaten throughout the year. The regular meals are taken at 
midday and in the evening. Zaminddrs working in the fields generally eat 
a light meal in the morning. This consists of the previous day’s leavings 
with some /assé or butter-milk. After working a few hours a heavy meal is 
taken at noon. This is generally brought to the fields by the women or 
children as the cultivators have no time to go home. Well-to-do landholders 
and townspeople eat pulses and vegetables of all sorts such as godi, ‘ cauli- 
flower’; begun or brinjal ; tort, ghid, or kadd, ‘ vegetable marrow’; sareldé 
or shalgam, ‘turnip’; é/z, ‘ potatoes’; matar, ‘peas’; kakri, ‘cucumber,’ etc, 
with their bread. Poorer people make free use of géjar, ‘carrots,’ kakris, 
‘cucumbers,’ kharbisa, ‘melons, orta or khtrd, phut, makras, ber, piled 
and methd —especially in times of famine. The votis or loaves eaten by 
villagers are gencrally thicker than those made in towns. Meat is but 
seldom eaten in the villages by Muhammadans and Sikhs as they cannot 
afford it, but at weddings and the like goat’s flesh is eaten. Hindus 
abstain from meat owing to religious scruples. In the towns meat is 
generally eaten by Muhammadans and Sikhs. In the Mohindargarh aisdmat 
the people generally cat rabrvi to fortify themselves against the hot .winds 
from the Rajpitana Desert. This is made of barley, gram or ddéjrd flour 
with chhdchh or butter-milk. Flour, /essé and water are mixed together and 
put in the sun, and when the leaven is ready salt is added and the mixture 
put on the fire till it is cooked. When eaten hot milk can be added, other- 
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wise it is cooled by keeping it a Whole night, butter-milk being added 
to it in the morning, and then it is squeezed, pressed through a cloth and 


» eaten. Saftz of all kinds is uscd in the State. It is made from flour 


of parched grain (wheat, barley, gram, déthu, rice and maize), sharbaét 
of sugar, gur, shakkar, khand or béré being added to it and stirred in. 
Parched grain, gram, maize, ghdt, barley, fowdr, etc., are also eaten. In 
the Pinjaur tahsil se¢¢é generally forms the morning meal. As soon as the 
maize is ripe the hill people roast a year’s supply and grind it at leisure or 
when needed. 


The use of gur, shakkar, khand, ghi, and spices of various kinds, dhanid 
‘coriander’; mrch, ‘red pepper’; lasan, ‘ garlic’; haldi, ‘turmeric’; pryés, 
‘onions’; garam masdldé, condiment, is not unusual, but is commoner in 
towns than in villages. Hindus generally abstain from eating garlic owing 
to religious scruples. Punjab rock salt is mostly used in the State except 
in Mohindargarh, where the Sambhar Lake salt isused. Swectmeats leddz, 
perd, jalebi, bar fi, rajdshahi, bdloshthi, galdkand, lausidt and sohunhalwa 
are common in towns, but to the poor peasant they are a luxury. Chatné, 
achér (pickle) and mavadbba (jam) of all sorts, bdndi, bhallé and rdita are 
freely used in the towns, but are regarded as luxuries in the villages. The 
ordinary drink in the towns is water and in villages water and butter-milk 
(Zasii). Milk is generally uscd.in both. The favourite milk in villages is 
that of buffaloes and in towns that of cows: In the Mohincargarh nizdmat 
goat’s milk is also used. In the capital well-to-do people use various kinds 
of shardats and araks (such as benafsha, keora, nilofar, batdmushas), 
zrated waters and ice in the hot weather. Wealthy Muhammadans and 
officials take tea, but the beverage is almost unknown in the villages. Hindu 
and Sikh Jats who can afford it drink liquor, frequently to excess, though the 
practice is looked upon with disfayour) by all religions. Tobacco is very 
generally used amongst Hindus and Muhammadans alike. Smoking among 
women is very rare, but it is in-vogue amongst the Hindu women of the 
capital, who also chew tobacco and take snuff. Only country tobacco is 
used. Cigars and cigarettes are confined to the official classes. Both 
Sikhs and Hindus take opium in the fornr of pills, which are always kept in 
asmall tin-box, das7, in the turban or pocket (jes, #hisa). Drinking 
bhang or sukhkha is common among Sikh and. Hindu fagirs, Akalis, etc. 
Hindus and Sikhs generally drink it on the Shib Chaudas in honour of Shiva, 
but some use it throughout the year, and others again only in the hot 
weather to ward off the effects of the heat, as it is supposed to have a 
cooling effect. The drinking of post, ‘poppy,’ and the use of chandié and 
charas is practically confined to some Hindu sédhs and Muhammadan fagirs 


In an agricultural family the daily consumption of food may be roughly 
estimated as follows:—One ser for a grown man. 4 ser for a woman or an 
old man, and 4 ser for a child. Thus a family consisting of a man, his 
wife, two children and an old man or woman will cat 3$ servs a day or 
32 mans in a year, 


Dress. 


The dress of an ordinary saminddr does not differ from that worn in the 
neighbouring British Districts. The dress of the villager is simple and 
made of khkaddar (home-spun cotton cloth). It consists of a Aurté or kurt, 
a short coat with a loop, a dhoti, dhotha or séfa (waist cloth), pugri or séfé 
(turban), chddar (cloth worn over the shoulders) and a pair of shocs made by 
the village Chamar. Sikhs substitute the Aachhk (drawers) for the dhott. 
Well-to-do landholders now use English materials, the dopatta (turbay).. 
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being made of two halves of a‘ piece of superior muslin (sewn together 
lengthwise), often coloured. They also wear a coat (made of thin or thick 
English cloth, according to the season, over the surta) and a patjdma, 
‘trousers. Muhammadans wear, instcad of a dhoti, a tehband or lungi. 
In winter they have a khes? or khes (a sheet of very thick cotton material 
woven double), a ambal (woollen blanket), and a dohar or chautahi. 
A woman’s dress consists of sutthan made of s#st (coloured cotton 
material), a kurta and chddar and a phulkdri ‘flowered silk coloured cloth 
worn over the head and shoulder). It is made of géhré or dhotar (thick 
or thin cloth) according to the season. When going out a woman 
wears a ghagrd (petticoat) over the paz7déma and a choli, angia or 
bodice of coloured cloth. Muhammadan women wear a patjdma, kurta 
and chdday, but not a petticoat. At a wedding a somewhat better 
dress of various colours ornamented with gofd is worn. In Mohindargarh 
nizimat and the Bangar, an engia, ghagrd, and chédar (or orhni) 
generally of a blue colour, are worn by the women, and among the 
lower classes they fix small pieces of country-made mirrors to the 
orhni, angia and ghegrd. They also wear country shoes, but women of 
the higher classes wear country-made slippers. In Mohindargarh a 
sdhri is also substituted for the petticoat and a #74, a kind of pashwda, 
is also worn by the women of such classes as the Telis, Dhobis, 
Lohiérs and Aanidr;. Vhe Jangal Jats wear very long turbans or 
séfis. Inthe hills the men wear,.a topi, kurta and langotd, while the 
women wear coloured patjdma, akurta and a dogatta. In addition to 
these the men have a blanket made of home-spun wool (patti). Among 
the higher classes the clothes of both sexes are usually made of English 
stuffs. At festivals and fairs women generally wear a sadvi (waistcoat) 
over the Auvti and carry umbrellas and handkerchiefs in their hands. 


The fashion of wearing English fabrics is growing daily more common 
in the villages. In towns clothes made of English material are generally 
worn by both sexes, in both seasons, and country fabrics are only used by poor 

eople. The dress consists of éurta, patjdma, pagri, dopatta and coat, 

“he dopatta is tied over the pagri, both being generally coloured. The 
coat is worn over the furta. Shop-kcepers generally use an angarkhd, 
a kind of frock-coat fastened with loops, in place of a coat, and a dhoti ia 
place of the paijdma, Well-to-do officials use fine stuffs, and to the above 
dress they add choga, stockings and handkerchiefs. which make a Darbéri 
poshdk, Chogas are gencrally made of fine muslin, broad cloth, silk and 
kamkhawdb. But the use of coats instead of angarkhds is daily becoming 
more common. Chogas are only worn in Darddér costume. Students and 
English-speaking officials gencrally wear suits in the European fashion, The 
educated classes also wear clothes made of the best Ludhiana and Gujrat cloth. 
Officials and well-to-do people wear English shoes, boots and gurgddis (court 
shoes). Shop-keepers generally wear native shoes embroidcred with gold cord, 
and only the lower classes use country shoes (7##a). The Darbdri poshék ot 
an official is gaudy and variegated, consisting of a kurta, paijdma and a coloure 
ed or uncoloured pagri, dopatta, sadri of kamkhawdb or embroidered silk, 
angarkha made of kamkhawdd or a coat instead of the latter, a samkhawdé or 
embroidered choga, stockings and handkerchief. The old school of officials 
also wear a kamarband or waist cloth, but the fashion is now disappearing. 
The dress of women in towns is like that in villages, but it is made of 
English fabrics of various colours, and among the higher classes it is of still 
‘better quality... Hindu widows weare a white chédar only. ; Hindu women 
when cooking or bathing often substitute a dott for the paijdma. Women 
when at home wear their ordinary dress and add a ghagré to the paijdma 
when they go-out. -At weddings and other festive occasions, though the cut 
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of the garments is the same, the texture and colour are conspicuously 
different, and they wear light or deep coloured muslin or silk,—a dopatts 
bordered with pattha (silver or gold lace) and perfumed, a suréa of cquall 

bright material, ornamented with gold and silver flowers, a jacket with 
gold lace, a very tight paijdma made of fine’ stuff, and a silk ghagrd over 
the patjéma. Their persons are adorned with jewellery of all kinds. 
Muhammadan and hill women do not wear ghagrdés at all. Women 
of respectable Muhammadan families when going out generally wear a 
éurga or mantle. Both Hindus and Muhammadans, as a rule, wear the 
hair short, but Hindus keepthe scalp lock or choti. Students and others 
who follow English fashions often wear the hair very short, and are adopting 
the habit of shaving the beard. The hair is washed with curds, soapnut and 
sarson or khali. | Women generally wash the hair with Jassi (butter-milk) 
and multdént matti or gdéjni. Men anoint their hair with masdledér oil, made ’ 
of sarson, or pholel, made of fi! and flowers. Women generally use gi, but 
in towns oil is often substituted for it. Women do not usually cut their 
hair, and it is customary to plait it. In the Jangal, Bangar and the 
Mohindargarh aizédmat Hindu women wear high chindas, the hair being. 
braided on the top of the head. 


DWELLINGS.. 


The houses in the towns are nearly all-built of burnt brick, and in some 
laces of stone, with two or more storeys, The walls are wide and the 
foundations deep, to withstand heavy rainfall and ensure durability. Some 
few houses have under-ground cellars (teh khdna or sardkhina) to protect 
their inmates from scorching heat and hot winds (/%) during the summer, 
and for the storage of property and valuables in troublous timcs. But the 
use of cellars is dying out, and the use of pankhds and khas tattis is on. 
the increase. The new type of building is more commodious, better ventilated 
and higher than the old, but the materials used are generally inferior and 
less durable. Both Hindu and Muhammadan houses are built on nearly 
the same plan, and are surrounded by high walls to secure privacy for the 
women. They comprise a deodhi, ‘ porch,’ leading into the street, a sahkan, 
or dehra, ‘ open courtyard,’ a chawka or vasoi, ‘ cooking house,’ a daldn and 
several kothris,‘rooms’.| The datthak or men’s apartment is separate from 
that reserved for the females, and has generally two entranccs, one inside 
the deodhi and the other with windows opening into the lane. In it 
outsiders are received and entertained, as the female apartments can. 
only be entered by members of the family and relations, and the dazthak 
is generally better furnished than the female apartments. The official 
classes have their receiving rooms furnished in European style. Both por- 
tions are, as a rule, kept clean; and in a Hindu house the utmost clean- 
liness is scrupulously observed in the vasof, ‘cooking house,” and with 
regard to all articles used in cooking. The houses are built cried 
together, the streets and thoroughfares being generally narrow and crooked. 
The cattle are generally kept in the deodhi, but the well-to-do classes 
use ¢awelds or stables for this purpose. The tops of the houses are 
approached by steps or wooden fadders: and in summer the inmates 
generally sleep on the roof in the open air with fans in their hands, The 
roofs are generally enclosed by parda walls built like lattice work in order 
to secure both ventilation and privacy. Latrines are generally built-on the 
highest roof. Kikar, sél, fartins, shisham and deoddr timber arc used for 
building purposes, and the use of deoddér is becoming more common, iron 
girders and rails being reserved for the dwellings of the well-to-do. The old 
chédar chhat, ‘ceiling cloth,’ is being gradually replaced by painted ceilings. 





? With sometimes a chanbdra os édiAAdne on the upper storey, 
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In villages a few rich people and money-lenders live in paked brick quaptc 
houses, but the peasantry and artizans live in houses made of sun-dried or 
bricks. The houses in a village are built close together, the doorway Descriptive, 
of each opening into one of the narrow, crooked lanes which traverse popy: anion, 
the village. Unlike the town houses the village houses are generall ae 
spacious, but this depends on the area of ground owned by the builder. Houses. 
All the people live inside the village except the Chamdrs and Chithras, 
who have their houses a little way apart from the rest facing outwards: 

The houses of the peasantry are generally oblong in shape. The deodhi 
leads into the lane, and on one side of it the cattle are tied and fed at 
mangers ; on the other side are the beds of the inmates, or if there is 
plenty of room inside, cart gear is hung on the walls; The deodhi is also 
used when it rains. The sakan is used as a sitting place by the inmates 
and for tying up cattle. The daléz is really the dwelling-house, and 
at one side of it is the rasoi, chanka or ghuldnt, where food is cooked. In 
some places the jhuldni is separate and roofed, and at the other side of the 
daldén is an earthen kothi or kuthla, ‘store-room.’ The othvis, ‘rooms,’ 
are only used for storing grain, vesscls, etc. In some houses there is no 
deodhi, and the courtyard is merely surrounded by walls into which 
the zothris, ‘rooms, open generally without a deldn. In crowded villages 
the tops of the houses are much usedjand for getting up to the roof 
a wooden ladder is kept in the lane outside the door against the wall. 
Charri, stacked for fodder, and fuel are often stored upon the roof. In 
a village house there is an outlet in the roof called mogha, which serves 
the purpose of asky-light and acts asa chimney to let out the smoke. 
In every village there is at least one cheaupdl, hathdi, paras, dharam- 
séla, bangla or takia which is used asa place of meeting. In big villages 
each patti has its own chaupdl or hathdi. These are all used as resting 
places for travellers and as sitting places for the villagers. The gates of 
the village are also used as hathiis. They consist of a roofed platform 
with pillars open towards the road and form very comfortable places for 
shelter and rest, where the people sit, smoke and chat. They also are 
used by the travellers. The Muhammadans call such places bangla, diwdz 
khéna or takta. A takia is generally outside the village, and is in charge 
of. a fagir, whose duty it is to keep a Augga always ready for use. Hindus 
call these places Aathdi or dharamsdla, the latter being in charge of a 
sddhu. In Muhammadan villages there is always a mosque or masjid 
and in Hindu villages a temple or mandar. Outside and close round the 
village are generally a number of small pens or hedged enclosures called 
bdva, gohdra, gwora, békhal and bagal, in which the women make 
cowdung cakes, oplds, pdthidn, or gohe; here cattle are tied and fodder 
stored in kups or chhdurs. In some villages the waste land adjoining 
the village site is used as a pivh or threshing floor. Round the village 
site there are dar or ptpal trees, generally near the tanks, where 
the people sit and sleep in hot weather afternoons, and where the cattle 
also find shelter in that season. The village ponds, tobdés, chhappar, 
dhéb, johar, ate excavations from which the clay has been dug from time 
to time to build the houses. During the rainy season the water from all 
round runs into them, carrying impurities with it. and the water so 
collected is used by the cattle, while a separate johar or dhdd is dug 
to supply drinking-water. In tracts where water is scarce the same pond is 
used both for bathing and drinking. /ipa/' and other trees are found 
round these ponds. In crowded villages the drinking wells are generally 
inside the village, but in most villages they are made outside, Unlike 

1 Ptpal, bar and nfm when artificially planted and grown together are called Tri-baint 
(i.e., a combination of three trees) which the Hindus regard sacred and often water. lt is 
found near temples, wells, paths and ponds, both in towns and villages, 
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the towns the villages have no latrines. Men and women invariably go 
outside the village to answer the call of nature, which they collcquially call 
jangal jdné or ddhir find. In villages a kachchdé house is called a ghar 
or makdn and a pakkd one a haveli: if it hastwo storeys it is called mdvi 
or atért. A house with a thatched roof is known as a chhappar and 
a shelter without walls as chhan, fhingi, or jhopri. In the villages are 
found agwdérs or nohras, ‘stalls,’ attached to the houses and generally 
built of pakkd or kachché bricks. These are used for the cattle as well 
as for sitting in. In the #fz¢@mat of Mohindargarh near the low hills there 
ate thatched houses, the walls being made of the rough stone easily 
obtainable in the vicinity, but otherwise they are made of mud (ladéo 
or géchi). There is generally a wim or pipal tree in every courtyard. 
The houses of the peasantry in the Pinjaur tahsil, situated as they 
are in the hills, lie scattered, unlike the villages in the plains, in picturesque 
isolation. They are oblong in shape and built of stone, sometimes with 
two storeys. The outside walls are plastered with light red earth, and the 
upper roofs invariably gabled, thatched or slated. Slates are now the 
more common because they are safer and more durable. The houses 
are usually kept pretty clean. The inmates occupy both the storeys. 
On one side of the cottage is a shed for the cattle called an ofra. 
In the hills 4e/o or deodar timber is generally used for building. 
Every year in the maurdira. (September) the inside and outside is 
replastered by the women, while in the» plains this is done at the 
Diwéli festival. 


In towns the furniture is much like that of the adjoining British Dis- 
tricts, and many well-to-do house-holders and officials have European furni- 
ture. In the houses of the middle classes are beds, chairs, devis, mattresses, 
small carpets, cushions, reed stools covered with cloth or leather, takhtposh 
(Indian couch), floor cloth (if a printed gdArd cloth it is called sdjam and 
if made of long cloth chdndxi), chiks, sa/s or date matting, lamps, pictures 
on the walls, boxes and portmanteaux. Shop-keepers generally fix a 
khédrwé or border cloth on the wall behind their sitting place to lean against. 
In village houses the furniture is simple and consists of the barest 
necessaries, such as bedsteads made of munj or cotton cord, stools (pihrés), 
spinning wheels (charkhas), cotton rollers (de/zd), hand-mills (chaz) for 
grinding corn, wooden bexes for keeping clothes, round reed boxes covered 
with leather (patidr), safs or chatdis (made of date leaves), churn 
(madhént}, small reed stools, or muhrds made of sugarcane, fafthds (pressed 
sugarcane), chhalnis (sieves) made of iron or bamboo, chhaj or sup (a 
winnowing apparatus), jhdrnds (strainers), ¢akri (weighing — scale), 
iron or stone weights (dats), uk&hli (wooden or stone mortar), mésal 
(wooden pestle), Aundi (mortar), sofa (pestle), s7/ and datéd (grinding stone), 
dati (scythe), chad kz (knife or scissors), dhunki (bow for cleaning cotton), 
ateran (reel), kuhéri (hatchet), ganddsdé (chopper for cutting fodder), 
khurpd, gharonché (wooden stand for pitchers), chaunki or patréd (wooden 
stool), diwat (country lamp stand), diwds (earthern or brass lamps), baskets 
(tokrd, bohid, chhébd, changer), earthern fothi made of mud or bukhdrt (a 
small room half sunk in the wall) for storing grain and keeping dishes and 
valuables, and 4uthla or bharoldé (large cylinder of mud used only for 
storing grain, with an opening a little above the ground through which 
the grain is allowed to run out when required). In the hills the following 
articles are to be found: £7z/¢d (conical basket for loads), Ai//é for manure, 
khaiti ov khalrdé (leather bag), and a kothé for storing grain called déré or 
khandé made of wood. Kothi also is called pechhri in the plains. The bed 
clothes in summer consist of a dord, chotahi (four-fold cotton covering), and 
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bachhond (bedding) or dari. Inthe winter a lef, khindri (quilt), anda rasdi 
or blanket are used. The £hindri, lef or godri is made of rough home- 
spun cotton cloth stuffed with cotton. If the house-owner keeps fowls and 
pigeons he has a fowl-house (4huddd) in, the sahan and a_ pigeon 
house on the roof. The cooking and other utensils of Hindus are 
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almost all made of brass and bell metal, the only ones of earthenware cooking utersils. 


being the cooking pot (¢auri} for sdg vegetables and Ahichr?, and the 
water Jats or ghards, which if small are called matkd, if big chéti or 
mon, if made of brass baltohi, tokni, kujrd, gdgar or kalsd. A Nist of 
the utensils is the following: —Pardt and bdti (big basins for kneading 
flour), gadwé or loté (brass pot), if with spout gangdsdgar ; thélt 
(tray from which food is eaten); hatsra, belwa or chhanna (a big 
cup fiom which water or milk is drunk), if smaller atori, pendi or 
kauli ; degevt or degchd, dahindi patild, patili (cooking pots) ; 
dhakni, sarposh (cover for covering cooking pots) ; karchhi (spoon) 
if large, chamchd if small, dof if made of wood ; gilds, gildsi, bhabkéd, 
findi (tumblers) for drinking water; tawd (baking iron) for baking 
bread; chrmté (fire tongs); sanddsé for lifting cooking pots, etc., olf 
the fire; A#avéhi (a large cup shaped like a frying pan), if small 
vondd ; and dol (icon bucket) for drawing water from wells. In 
towns péndéx (betelnut-box), chz/mehi (brass. washing basin), ugélddn 
(spittoon), tub, bucket, debddé;. katordin (brass food dish), ftukkas 
(utensils of various size fitting into each other), tokné or baltohd (large 
brass pitcher), and fapdi or teapoy (wooden or iron tripod), are also 
found. The Muhammadans use carthernware cooking pots (hdndt), kundli 
(basin for kneading flour), fadég (tray for eating), (cloth and chhébé also 
serve the same purpose), and paydla (cup) for drinking purposes. The 
tinned copper dishes are :—Thd.i (tray), #atora (cup), gadwa or Jota, both 
of copper or earthernware. Tavd is.a flat circular iron-bake like that of 
the Hindus. The use of she mashak (skin) is common enough in the 
towns, but in the villages water is always carried in ghurds by women and 
the mashak is only used by the servants of a well-to-do Muhammadan 
family. In the Jangal, Bangar and Mohindargarh, where water is scarce, 
men on a journey or going to their fields often provide themselves with a 
kined or kihnd (kid’s skin mashak) or with an earthern fhajjar, surdhi or 
Aunji {#oblet). The earthern vessels used for milk are as follows:— 
“idhori, dohd, dohardé (used for milking into), or Adrhné (boiling pot), 
tauld or Jhakrad or gamaond (for curdling milk), -r7rénd, balond (churn), 
madhdéni or réi made of wood (churning apparatus). Brass pots are also 
used for milking cows. //érdé (mud fire-place) is used for boiling 
milk, 


BurtaL Customs, ETC. 


A Hinda child under 4 is buried, and lepers are always buried. 
In Mohindagarh an infant under 6 months is buried in an open 
plain, and a cup of milk put to mark the spot. When a man is 
dying he gives a dé of a cow and some grain to an Achiraj. This 
is called Battarni Wan, and renders easy the passage of the giver 
across the stream of Baitarni which leads to Dharm R4j, the god of 
justice. The dying man is laid on a white sheet which is spread on the 
ground, over a couch of cow-cung and grass, with his head to the north 
and his feet to the south. Ganges water and a Tulsi leaf are put in his 
mouth and a 7y/si leaf on his breast, while “ Rém Rda” is chanted in his 
ears. A white shroud is given to a young man or a widow, a red one to 
an old man, while that of a wife is ornamented. When the deceased has 
left grandchildren a shawl is thrown over the body, the dirddari follow with 
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CHAP. 1,C, music and gongs, and silver flowers are thrown on the corpse. All the sons, 
Jmecrintive Dutespecially the eldest, shave their hair, beard and moustache. The bearers 
Descriptive. walk bare-footed. On their way home the mourners break a straw and throw 
POPULATION. it over their heads to show that they have broken off all connexion with 
Pariatcveiomac- the deceased. Many are the rites subsequently performed, but they are 
Hindus, not peculiar to Patidla. To die on a bed is considered unnatural. In that 
case the £ivia karam must be performed at Pehowa 45 days after death. 
When a child cies the mother stays at home for three days and may not 

stand upright before another married woman. 


Muhammadane, The Muhammadans are content with afar simpler ritual. The body 
is buried after a prayer has been read. For three days no food is 
cooked in the house, but a near kinsman gives a supper which is 
called Bhatli miinh tuk or kaure watte de voli. A mulld or hdfis is 
appointed to read the Kordén at the tomb for cither three or forty days. 
At the kul khwdni ceremony, which takes place three cays after death, 
the kalama is recited 125,000 times. ‘The Koran js also recited, and food 
given to mulids, fakirs and the brotherhood. ‘The dastér bandi or formal 
recognition of the heir takes place on that day. Cooked food is distributed 
to fakirs on the roth, 20th and goth days. cod is distributed to holy men 
at various intervals after the death. 


OCCUPATIONS. 
ya ene Of the whole population’53°6 per ceiit. is dependent on agriculture, and 
B. fi the State has no important industries beyond those that are carried on in 


villages to meet the ordinary wants of an agricultural population. 
AMUSEMENTS. 

Amusements. Amusements are few. The life of the Jat is one continuous round of 
work and sleep. In the villages mirésts are popular when there is time to 
listen to them, and in the towns dancing girls and rabdbis (professional sing- 
ers) perform to the accompaniment of tambourine and guitar. Boys play 
at hide and seek (/wk machdi), prisoner’s ‘base (kaudi bddi), tip cat (gulli 
danda), cricket (phind tori or gendballa), and othcr games. Kite- ying 
(patang bdzt) is popular with men and boys in the towns. In the “hot 
weather men and boys are fond of swimming. Hawking is confined to the rich, 
as hawks are expensive. Wrestling by professionals is common, especi- — 
ally at fairs, while Indian clubs (mugdar or mugdaridén) are often seen in the 
villages. Cock and ram fighting are reserved for special occasions. Chess 
and cards are common in towns. Strolling acrobats (wat) and jugglers 
(maddari) are very popular. 


Fairs and festi- Fairs and festivals are very numerous. Fairs are generally held in con- 

vals. nexion with some shrine, but [indus and Muhammadans frequent each 
other’s. Cattle fairs are held at Karaota and Dharson twice a year, 
Nearly 20,000 head of stock change hands every year and purchasers 
come fram the United Provinces as well as the Punjab. The $hakri 
festival, to procure long life for children, and karwa for the long life of 
husbands, are celebrated by women only. ; 

NAMES AND TITLES. 

Netsated Jats of good position use the Sikh title of Sardér. The Tiw4nas are 

Titles. called Chaudhri or Miin. Hindu R4jptts are called Chaudhri in Patisla 
Proper, ‘Thikur in Mohindagarh, and Thakur or Mian in. the hills. 
Brahmans are addressed as Pandit, Jotshf, Padha, or Missar; Khatris are 
called Lala or Seth. Among the Muhammadans the Rajputs are called 
Chaudbrf or Khén Sahib, Sayyids, Mir Sahib or Shéh Sahib; Khokhars, 
Chaudhri; and Marrals and Dogars, Malik ; Arafns are called Mehr. , 
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CHAPTER II.—KECONOMIC. 
Section A.—Agriculture. 


IT is impossible to give such detailed information on this subject as CHAP. IL A. 


has been collected in British Districts in the Punjab. The Patidla State 
covers no less than 5,792 square miles of country, and includes such widely 
diversified tracts as the Himflaydn tahsil of Pinjaur on the one hand, 
and the arid plains of the Narnaul sizéma¢ on the other. No regular 
settlement of the State had been attempted previous to that recently 
commenced, and none of the information regarding agricultural conditions, 
such as is collected in the course of a scientific settlement, has yet been 
tabulated and recorded. The subject can therefore only be dealt with in 
the most general way. 


The Patidla loam may be sub-divided into hard, light and sandy, 
The first of these is termed ddkar, the second vausli and the third Shur. 
High land is called Bangar (Punjdbi Dhaié) and low land Bet or Khadar. 
The land round the village site is #?éz. Inthe hills the soils are dangar 
or changar, katul and hil, the former being unirrigated and the two latter 
irrigated land. First class bangar is called /ehri and stony soil rara. 


In the present settlement the terms will be those in use in the adjoining 
British Districts, and in future the ‘returns will be kept according to the 
directions of the Settlement Department by pafwdris, At present these 
terms are not strictly adhered to: 


The Pawé4dh and Bangar tracts contain much dakar, while rausli and 
bhury predominate in the Jangal and Mohindargarh. The dékar, being 
hard, requires much ploughing and good rain, while the vazs/i needs little 
ploughing and readily retains moisture. dékar gets as much rain as it 
needs inthe khariff, but not enough in the sabi. ausli being capable 
of retaining moisture is the best soil for davdmz cultivation. Bhur is very 
poor land, but it requires little ploughing as the sub-soil retains whatever 
moisture it receives. Sometimes it produces a fine crop, but heavy rainfall 
is prejudicial to it. 


There are few reliable statistics for the rainfall throughout the State.’ 
The rainfall decreases gradually in proportion tothe distance from the 
Himalayis and also becomes more capricious. Fortunately a very 
large portion of the country lying to the south-west of Patiala, and 
consequently beyond the belt of good and sufficient rainfall, is irrigated 
by the Sirhind Cana]. The Hissir Branch of the Western Jumna 
Canal has also rendered secure a large portion of the Narwana tahsil. 
In the Bantr and R&jpura tahsils a small inundation canal’ from the 
Ghaggar serves a number of villages. The flood water of the Ghaggar 
gives moisture to considerable areas in the Banur, Ghanaur, Bhawdnigarh 
and Sundm tahsils, and occasionally renders the raising of a rabf crop 
possible in the outlying portion of the Bhatinda tahsil in the neighbour- 
hood of the village of Sardilgarh. But the Ghaggar seems to be growing 
more and more capricious and elusive every year. There are a few 
wells in the tahsfls of Patifla and Rajpura, and in parts of Dhurf and 
Bhawanigarh, Sirhind and Pail are sufficiently protected by wells, and 


1 See above, page 44, 


'? This canal used to irrigate some villages in Ghanaur tahs{l also, and may do so again’ 
as a scheme for its improvement and extension is under consideration, 
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though they have no canal irrigation, these two tahsils are perhaps the 
tichest and most productive in the State. They have, however, been 
heavily assessed and the people are by no means wealthy. 


There are no reliable statistics regarding cultivation except for a few 
tahs{ls in which settlement operations have reached an advanced stage, 
and it is impossible to generalise for the whole State from these. The most 
recent figures, which are given for what they are worth, show that of a total 
area of 3,737:457 acres, 2,964,711 acres are cultivated and 467,604 more 
are fit for cultivation. There are considerable areas of grazing lands and 
extensive tracts of State property in the Pinjaur tahsi! (comprising the 
hill territory of the State), and on the banks of the Ghaggar, as well as in 
Chanarthal thana (Sahihgarh tahsil), not far from Patiala. There is a good 
deal of land which has not been broken up for cultivation. 


In the hill tracts cultivation mainly depends upon small streams or 
kuls, some of which, leading from permancnt springs, irrigate all the year 
round. In the higher hills both autumn and spring crops are raised on 
bévdni lands. These generally receive all the rain they require. In the 
lower hills and in the Din the early cessation of the rains frequently 
renders the raising of a rabi crop on édrvdéxi lands impossible. There 
are considerable ddydénzi areas in the Banér and Rajpura tahsils, and 
owing to the dry and porous character™of the soil and the comparatively 
rapid slope of the country, which carries the water off into ravines and 
drainages, the absence of rain in September means a failure of the rabf 
crops. In this area not Icss than 30 inches of rain are required in the year, 
of which, to produce a really bumper harvest, at least 5 or 6 inches should 
fall in January and February. “The more arid tracts lying to the south-west 
of Patiala are, as above explained, largely protected by canal irrigation. At 
the same time a good and timely rainfall is of the utmost importance. In 
the Bhatinda tahsil a rainfall of 15 or 16 inches in the rainy season, 
distributed evenly between the months of July, August and September, and 
a couple of inches of rain inJanuary, or early in February, mean a 
bumper harvest over a very large area, and a great access of wealth to the 
people. Inthe Narwana tahsil,which constitutes the southern extremity 
of the State, the soil requires more water than in Bhatinda. It will be seen 
therefore that owing tothe quality of the soil more rain is required for 
bdrdni crops in those tracts where the rainfall is heaviest and less where it 
is lightest. This roughly speaking holds good throughout the State betweea 
the extremes indicated above. In the sub-Himalay4n region 30 inches 
are not more effective than 15 in the southern and western extremities, 
and in the intermediate region the rainfall varies inversely with the distance 
from the Himalayas. In the outlying Sardulgarh thana, attached to the 
Bhatinda tahsil, irrigation from the Sirhind Canal is impossible owing to the 
intervention of the Ghaggar. Further north the Nailf tract on either side of 
the Ghaggar is very insecure. A good harvest is occasionally raised on the 
saildb of the Ghaggar, but the process which has led to the gradual 
shrinkage of the Ghaggar for many years past seems to be still in operation. 
In the Narnaul nizdmaét a fair kharif crop can be raised with some 12 or 15 
inches of rain well distributed through the autumn months. There are a 
certain number of wells which are worked in the winter months, but the 
rabi harvest is, generally speaking, inconsiderable, and in meny villages 
sowings are never attempted. 

The agricultural year begins with the ximdni ikddshi in the month of 
Asfr. Accounts are cleared up or renewed, lands are newly rented, and 
general agricultural operations then begin, though cane and cotton have been 
sown long before. The rains,are due on this day, as the proverb says— 
adhe har bairi ke béy—‘ Rain falls in the middle of Asar even at an enemy’s 
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door.’ The monsoon generally breaks towards the end of Asér, and another 
proverb celebrates its coming—Sdwan dyad he sakhi ghar ghar hot tij; 
unkd Sdwan hyd kare, jts ghar bail na b6ij—" Séwan is hailed by every one, 
but what gcod is it to a man who has neither bullock nor seed” ? 


In the month of Asauj the rabf crops are sown. In the month of Kaétak 
the kharif harvest is cut, and cotton picking begins. The reaping of the 
rab{ crops commences from the middle of Chet and ends in Baisikh. Sugar- 
cane is sown in Phagan and the boiling of the juice commences in 
Maghar andends in Magh. Cotton fs sown before the kharif sowings : ddvi tu 
kytn vot, main Sdwan men kytin b0¢— Cotton, why are you wecping? Be- 
cause I was sown in Sawan.” Pickings finish in Magar. The following 
proverbs show the months in which rainfall is advantageous or the reverse :— 
Fe minh pia Dewdli jaisa phisi jaisa héli— With rain at DewAli, the good 
and bad cultivator are on equal terms.” Barse Phégan nd] chudgan—' The 
falling of the rain in Phdgan increases the grain four times. Barse 
Chet ghar na khet— If in Chet, nor house nor field remain.” 


The following calendar shows the ordinary round of the agricultural 
work of the year :— 











No Name of Hindi | 


























English month. | REMARKS. 
month. 
Se | —_— 

1 | Chet ae March-April .» Cane planting, irrigation for wheat. plough- 

ing of kharff crops, and reaping of sarson 
| and barley. 

2 | Baisdkh «| April-May phe Reaping and threshing of rabf crops. 
Cotton is sown and cane is watered. 

3 | Jeth eo | May-June Completion of threshing and storage of 
| nabf-crops. grain and fodder. Cane water. 
| ing-and cotton sowing continue. 

} i 

4 | Asdr «. | June-July ee, | Cotton sowings finished; sowing of bdjra 
| commenced; commencement of rain, and 
| rabf ploughing. 

s | SAwan a. | July-August .. | Kharff sowing completed; ploughing for 

H | the rabj continued. 
6 | Bhédon +. | August-September ..,; Ploughing for the rab{ crops; watering 
and hoeing of cotton and maize. 
Asauj aes | September-October «.  Ploughing for and sowing of rabi crops. 

8 | Katak eo | October-November ... | Rabf sowing completed; harvesting of 

kharif corps; picking of cotton. 
9 | Maghar «. | November-December | Threshing of kharif crops; cotton picking 
and cane pressing. 

10 | Poh +. | December-January .«. | Cotton picking completed; cane pressing 
and watering of rabf crops. 

rr | Mégh e. | January-February a. | Watering of rabf crops: pressing of cane 
completed; ploughing for cane and sabi. 

12 | Phégan we | February-March pa | Watering of rabf crops. 


ED 
The area that a bullock can plough varies largely. Where the cattle are 
poor and the men few, a plough covers little ground. In the Paw4dh a 
pair of bullocks can cover 50 kachché b1ghds and in the Jangal 70 or more, 


4 Phdst (oc phdd?), lit, means ‘ laggard,’ 
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CHAP. I, A. Throughout the State bullocks are generally used for ploughing, but in 
ot some parts of the Jangal and in the Mohindargarh District camels are also 


Economic. used, Only one camel is yoked to the plough. 


AGRICULTURE. Irrigated lands are ploughed after flooding. For wheat and maize the 
Agricultural fields are ploughed after 4 or 5 waterings, and for cane after 6 or 7, but 
operations: sugarcane fields are generally ploughed with the aid of the winter rains. 

SUR Ags The unirrigated lands are always ploughed after the first rain. After 


ploughing the surface is levelled with the sohéga, so that they may retain 
the moisture. For some crops the fields are only ploughed once or twice. 
With regard to ploughing there is a proverb: Séwan baht sdwani, Bhédon 
hi bhadwér, Assé men bahi na béhi bargi jén— Ploughing in the month of 
SAwan produces an autumn crop, in Bhadon dhadwér grass, and in Asauj, 
plough or not, it’s all the’ same.’”” There is another proverb showing the 
number of ploughings required for certain crops: Packis béhi pdjrén, 
sau bat kaméd, jin jin béhwe kanak nin tin tin piwo sowdd— 25 
ploughings are required for carrots, 500 for sugarcane, and the more you 
plough the wheat field the better Will be thecrop.” The first ploughing is 
done by the Hindus after consulting Brahmans, and sometimes the 
advice contained in the followiMg proverb is followed: Budh obakai, 
mangal ddti—* Sowing on Wednesday, on Tuesday the sickle.” 


Hoeing. Hoeing is called guddi or widdi\if done by hand. It is done in a 
sitting posture with the £hurpa or xamba, but.in the Bangar and Mohindargarh 
it is done standing with the gasole. The irrigated crops arc generally hoed 
after every watering. The cotton and cane require a large number of hoeings: 
‘Fo guddi nahin dopatti, tu kykn chugne ai kapatti—“ \f you did not hoe your 
cotton earlier, why have you come to pick cotton, O bad woman?” In the 
Bet cane is hoed by the sasola and khurpa Wocing is very good 
for crops; the grass and weeds are’ uprooted and the earth round the plant 
is loosened. Hoeing is confined to irrigated lands, except in the hills, 
where the land is hoed for all kharif crops. 


Hedging. In some places where sugarcane is largely grown, hedges are put round 
the fields, the branches being tied with ¢a¢¢hds (pressed canc) to make the 
fencing strong. This is done in the Bet, in the Pail and Bas{ tahsils, and 
is cailed baté wali bdy. In the Mohindargarh District these fences are 
generally built of mud and in some places branches of trees are stuck up 
round the ficld. Fences are generally made of Aikar, deri and malla, or 
any other available material. 

Reaping, stacking The reaper reaps in a sitting posture, laying by the handfuls he cuts. 

and threshing. These he afterwards binds into sheaves and stacks (/é#) in the field. 
The sheaves are then taken to the threshing floor (khalwira), a piece of 
hard ground chosen for the purpose. The place is swept clean and the 
crop is spread out there ina heap 2 or 3 feet high; the thresher or 
phdlé is drawn round and round by two bullocks driven by a man or a boy. 
By this process the straw is broken up fine and the grain is separated 
from the grain and husks. Winnowing follows and requires a wind. 
The mixed straw and grain is tossed in the air witha fangli and thus 
the grain is scparated from the straw. Afterwards it is put in the 
winnowing sieve (chhaj) and allowed to fall gradually from above, the 
wind blowing away the remaining straw from the grain. Everykind of grain 
except maize is treated thus. In the case of maize the chhatlis (kukris) are 
cut and piled up and then beaten with rods and the grain separated from the 
chhatlis. In the Bet the maize is threshed. 


Agricultural The implements of the agriculturist are few in number and very simple. 
implements and The common plough (Aa/) is used in all parts of the State; it opens the 
applianees, soil to a depth of 8 or ito inches and produces a fine tilth, The plough 
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contains the following parts: beam (Aa/las), share (phdldé), coulter (chdo), CHAP. I, A, 
- block (munna) and handle (Aathail). The beam is fixed to the panjdli Bonnar, 
{a kind of yoke) which passes over the heads of the bullocks. A bamboo conomis, 
stick with a big iron nail at the end of it called prdui or paini is used to Acxicutturs, 
goad the bullocks. Por is a hollow tube of bamboo, with a leather mouth Agricultural 
through which the seed is drilled. In Mohindargarh and the hills seed is imptementa and 
sown broadcast (chhitta or bakher). Maize and wheat are sown broadcast 4ppliances, 
everywhere. Sohdga (roller) is a broad beam of wood to which the cattle 

are yoked. A man stands on it and drivesthem. It is used to preserve 

moisture as well as for crushing clods. A sok¢ga with wooden teeth is 

called géhan. Fandraisatake without teeth, used for parcelling land 

into kudrds. A kara or iron rake worked by bullocks is used for levelling 

very hard soils. The ahi or mattock is generally used in making 

irrigation channels. The vamda or khurpa is a trowel with crooked handle 

and is used for hoeing (guddi). Inthe Béngar and Mohindargarh tracts 

it is done by a kasola. The blade of a sasola is like that of a Ahurpa, 

only somewhat broader, but the handle is along one of bamboo, and the 

labourer works it standing. Dédéri (sickle) or déchi as it is called in 

the hills is used for reaping crops. hala or jeli is used for threshing and 

tangli for winnowing. Tangli is.also used for collecting fodder. 

Salanga (a pitchfork) or uchatnis used for.making hedges. Gandésa or 

ganddsi (chopper) is used for chopping fodder, and ganddla for making 

holes for hedging. The cotton is ginned by de/za (a hand cotton press). 

The sugarcane mill is known as Audhért, belna or charkhi; and ddl is 

a word for a basket used to lift water from below. It is worked by two men. 

Small carts are used to carry the harvest from the fields and for manure. 

In the Simla hills the ddéch is used for cutting wood, the jhan for 

breaking stones, the jhabal or mend for turning stones. The ad#, an 

iron nail, is used in breaking stone. The vamda or khilnt is used for 

breaking clods. The yoke (panjdli) is called chawdyan in the hills. 

The agricultural implements in the Mohindargath nizdmat merit special 

mention as the names, and sometimes. the implements themselves, differ 

from those in use in the main portion of the State. The sohéga or 

leveller is called mech, and the jandra or toothless rake used for parcelling 

the field into £zdvis is replaced by the danta/i, a rake with nine or ten teeth 

and a handle of der or bamboo wood. A list of the more common 
agricultural implements in the Philkidn States is given below for 


reference :— 
Adu, an iron-nail used for breaking stone (Simla hills). 
Bangri, a trowel (in the Bet), like the rama or khurpa., 
Bel, the collection of three pans for boiling sugarcane juice. 


Beina, a hand cotton-press. The sugarcane mill is known as 
kulhéri, belna or charkhi, and del is the collection of three pans 
for boiling juice. 

Chéo, the coulter of a plough. 

Charkhi, a sugarcane mill, 

Chawéyan, hill name for panzdlt (q. v-) 

Déch, a hatchet used for cutting wood (Simla hills). 

Dé, a basket used in raising water, worked by two men, 


Dantéli, a wooden rake with 9 or 10 teeth anda handle of der or 
bamboo wood (Mohindargarh), 
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CHAP. 11, A Ditri or dati, a sickle used for reaping crops: called ddéché in the 
eee hills. 
Economic. Gahan, a sohdga (q. v.) with wooden teeth. 
AGRICUESYRR: Gandéla, for making holes for hedging. 
eer oe 4 Gandést, a chopper. 
appliances. 


Rotation of 
crops, 


Gunddsa, a chopper used for chopping fodder,—-cf. gandasi. 

flélas, the beam of a plough. 

Hathail, the handle of a plough. 

Fandra, a rake without teeth. 

Fhabal or mend for turning stone (Simla hills). 

Shan, for breaking stones. 

Kahi, a mattock, generally used in making irrigation channels. 

Kara, an iron rake worked by bullocks for levelling very hard soil. 

Kasola, a trowel,— ef. ramba. 

Khilni, an implement for breaking clods,—¢f. raméa (Simla hills). 

Khurpa, atrowel—cef. ramba. 

Kohdri, or common axe for cutting wood. 

Kulhdvi, a sugarcane mill,—cf charkhi. 

Mech, a leveller (Mohindargarh),—cf. sohdga. 

Munna, the block of a plough. 

Patni, a goad for driving bullocks,—cf. prdni. 

Phéla, a ploughshare. 

Phala, used for threshingemef, gelt, 

Por, a tube of bamboo hollowed for ploughing. 

Prdni, a goad for driving bullocks,—cf. pati. 

Panjdli, yoke of a plough. 

Ramba, a trowel with crooked handle, used for hoeing, guddi 
(Baéngar and Mohindargarh),—c¢f. Aasola and khur pa. 

Ramba, used for breaking clods,—~cf. khilni (Simla hills). 

Salanga, a pitchfork, used for making hedges,—¢f. uchain. 

Sohdga, a wooden beam used as a roller, 

fangli, for winnowing, also used for collecting fodder. 

Uchain, a pitchfork, used for making hedges,—¢f. salanga. 


The dofasli dosdla system obtains on unirrigated lands,. that isto say, a 
rabi crop will be sown in land which has just borne a kharif crop, and when 
the rabi has been harvested, the land will lie fallow for a year, and then 
bear its two successive crops as before. The same system is carried out on 
inferior irrigated land, but good irrigated land bears two crops every year 
(dofasti harsdla}. Sugarcane and cotton exhaust the soil and are not 
planted in the same land in two successive years. The subject of crop 
rotations however is not really understood, and there is none of the intricate 
Sequence and alternation which obtains—for example—in a rice-growing 
country. The most frequent crop admixtures are wheat and gram, and barley 
and gram. These are grown together partly with a view to increasing the 
yield, and partly because one or other crop is likely to succeed even if there 
is too much rain for gtam or too little for wheat or barley. Barley of 
course requires less rain than wheat, and in the extreme south-west wheat 
is rarely seen even on canal-irrigated lands. 
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In the Bingar tract, which corresponds to the Narwd4na tahsfl 
the people are eaten careless about manure, and large supplies accu- 
mulate in and around the village site. Elsewhere the available supply is 
made full use of, though in the plains it is used largely as fuel, and the fields 
only get what is left. 


No new agricultural implements have found their way into the 
State, nor are there any model farms or experimental fruit gardens. There 
is a small amount of fruit culture in the HimAlayés. 


According to the last Census (1901) 429,731 males and 896 females 
have a direct interest—permanent or temporary—in land and its cultivation. 
Besides these, there are 551,406 persons dependent upon their labour. 


Well lands generally, and sometimes unirrigated lands, are cule 
tivated by agricultural partnerships or /dzas, if the owner is poor or 
cannot cultivate his Jand single-handed for lack of oxen or some other 
cause. These partnerships are of different kinds. Thus the si kd siri 
is the man who contributes his personal labour only, and the e& hal 
ka sivi one who contributes a whole plough. In the Bangar Jéxas 
are common on unirrigated lands, and the associated partner receives 
a share of the produce based-on the nature of his contribution to 
the partnership. Thus if the partner cultivates single-handed with 
the owner's bullocks, he reccives half. If two or more men help the 
owner and provide the seed, cach paying his quota of the revenue 
according to his share of the datdi, the owner finding the bullocks, 
they receive jrd. If the partner merely assists in ploughing, He 
receives jth. If the partner be a woman or boy who merely watches 
the crop, grazes and waters the cattle, or renders such lighter service, 
his or her share is from {th to 3th of the gross produce. 


Large landowners employ one or two permanent &dmds or farm 
servants. These get a fixed wage in cash Sindh kind—one rupee a month, 
some clothes, and a fixed share of the produce, varying with the crop. 
The siri or sharer is a grade above the Adma. These two classes 
returned themselves as farm servants in the Census. Field labourers 
(masdur saréati) are employed by most, if not all, cultivators at seed time 
and harvest. Landless Jats, Nungars, Chihrés and Chamars are thus 
el pet ee In the Census they returned themselves according to their caste 
and not as farm labourers and hence the small number of labourers shown 
in the Census Report, working out at an average of three to cach village. 
Nabha has an average of under three, and Ludhiana of less than five. 
There are 1,100 villages in Pinjaur tahsil, where no farm labourers are 
found. If these are deducted, the average for the State will be five to a 
village. In the hills much of the field labour is done by the women. 
Throughout the State women are largely employed in cotton-picking. 


In the hill tracts potatoes, ginger, turmeric and rice are the most 
valuable crops, but a good deal of Indian corn is raised for food. 
In Pil and Sirhind a fair amount of sugarcane is cultivated, as also in 
parts of Pati4la, Dhirf and Bhawénigarh. Cotton is grown in all but 
the sandier tracts, such as the Barnala, Bhikhf and Bhatinda tahsfls, and 
forms the staple produce in Narwana. A certain amount of rice is culti- 
vated in R&jpura, Bandr, the Sutlej Bet and in Pinjaur tahs{l. In Narnaul 
the main crop is d47ra. Wheat isthe principal rabi crop in the north- 
western half of the State, and barley and gram, or mixtures of the two, are 
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the most important rabi crops in the south and west. In years of good 
rainfall there is always a considerable amount of savsom exported from the 
south and west. 


Cotton is generally sown in irrigated lands in the B4ngar and Jangal 
tracts. In the Pawédh it is also sown in unirrigated lands. It is sown 
in the dékar or vausii soils, the land being generally ploughed three or 
four times, commencing in Magh, and the seed sown during Baisakh and 
Asfr. Whether it be sown on well or canal lands irrigation is necessary 
before sowing, unless there has been sufficient rain. The crop requires 
watering and on well lands it is watered every 10 or 15 days unless rain 
falls. It is sown broadcast, § sers kachchd of seed toa kachchd bigha, and 
4 or 5 hoeings are given. The picking commences in Katak and ends in 
Maghar. This work is generally done by women and the cotton is separat- 
ed from the seed by the de/za (hand gin). Some seed (4avewen) is kept for 
sowing and the remainder given to the cattle. It is a favourite food for 
milch-cows and buffaloes in the cold season. Only ordinary country cotton 
is sown every year. 


Sugarcane is gencrally sown on well lands, but in the Bet it is sown in 
satléé and also on ddrdni lands, It is sown near wells, as during the 
hottest months it requires more frequent watering than any other crop. 
Chan or dholu are the kinds of cane generallysown. The land is ploughed 8 
or 9 times or even 20 times, commencing in Maghar. All the manure avail 
able is spread on the ficlds and ploughed in. The planting is done from the 
beginning of Chet to the middle of Baisakh. The seed consists of pori hav- 
ing déakh (cuttings with eyes) cut from the last year’s crops and kept ina 
pit for the purpose. In planting onc man drives the plough and the other 
follows him laying down the. joints in the furrows at intervals of 6 or 7 
inches. After this the whole field is rolled with the soh¢ga. About 4 or 5 
canes spring from the eyes (d£/) of the cuttings. The field is watered every 
seventh or eighth day, and hoed generally after every other watering. The 
hoeing (anki guddi) is done with a £aso/z and a straight shurpi. The cane 
grows to a height of 8 or 10 feet. The juice is extracted during the 
months of Magar, Poh and Magh. All the cultivators have shares in a 
cane-mill. The canes are cut at any time of the day, and tied in bundles, 
after stripping each cane and removing the flag (gau/a). Afterwards the 
canes are carted to the e/a or cane-mill. The mills used are of two 
kinds, one of iron, the other of wood, the former requiring fewer men 
than the latter, but as the cane has to be passed through it in small pieces 
itis rendered useless for any purpose. The pressing is done by two 
horizontal rollers, and when the bullocks move round, the juice (*@s) runs 
into a jar, whence it is taken to a boiling shed and boiledin pans. In some 
parts two pans are used, and in others three, the three pans being called a 
éel. Inthe Bet only one pan is used. For boiling and turning the juice 
into dheli (lumps) of guy or shakar they generally employ Jhinwars, a 
sweeper only being engaged to keep up the supply of fuel. In the Bet 
the produce when boiled assumes the form of dé mixed with some liquid. 
Bels and iron mills are hired, the rate of hire for a mill varying from 
Rs. 28 to Rs. 32, and for a d¢e/ from Rs. § to Rs. 8. The wooden mills 
are made or repaired at the joint expense. Ponda sugarcane is grown in 
the villages near some of the towns in the State, and is generally sown by 
Ar&ins. It requires a great deal of manure and constant attention, but on 
the other hand it fetches a high price. 


Wheat is sown in irrigated and sometimes in unirrigated plots. It is 
generally sown sdawi (2.¢., once a year) and sometimes in land which hag 
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borne a maize crop. ‘he land is ploughed at least 4 or § times, commenc- CNAP. I, A, 
ing in Bhéadon, andthe seed is sown in Katak, § sers of seed going to Econo: 
a kachchéd bigha. It is watered 4 or § times on irrigated lands, and hoed conomie. 
2 or 3 times. It is reaped up to the middle of Baisakh. There is a Aauteutruas, 
proverb, kanki kunjin mehna je rahen baisékh— It is a great stigma wheat, 
for wheat to remain unreaped and for the cranes (Jans) to remain in the 
lains after Baisakh” (the cranes generally migrate to the hills before 
aisikh). There are several varieties of wheat sown in the State. The 
lal or bearded red is grown everywhere. The sufed (white) or dédi is 
generally used for flour (maida). Aankz has a thicker and harder grain. 
Kunj wheat is also sown in some parts. The bcarded red wheat being 
cheaper is consumed by the mass of the people, the sanké and sufed being 
used by the richer classes. The grain is eaten or sold and the surplus 
straw also sold. In the hills it is sown after the middle of Asauj and garner- 
ed from Jeth to the middle of Asar. 


Maize is generally sown in irrigated lands, but in some villages of Maize. 
the Paw4dh and in the Bet it is also sown in unirrigated lands. If the 
rains are good it does not require much labour, few waterings suffice, and 
it ripens very soon. ‘The sézwi crop gives a good return. After 4 or 5 
ploughings the sced is sown during the first half of S4wan. In the hills 
it is sown in Jeth. {t requircs2, or; 3 heeings and 3 or 4 waterings, 
provided there has been good rain. The crop generally takes 2$ months 
to ripen and is reaped in Katak.. There are generally from 2 to 4 cobs 
(chhallis) toa stalk. In the hills it is gathered from the middle of Bh&don 
to the middle of Asauj. The saminddrs generally live on maize for the 
greater part of the year and the bullocks subsist on its straw. The 
hillmen prepare safté for a whole year at a time and cat one meal 
of it every day. The secd generally sown in the State is yellow in 
colour. Inthe Mohindargarh ns2dmet and the Bangar tahs{l maize is only 
grown in small quantitics. 


The cultivation of barley (7a) is like that of wheat, but it is sown Barley. 
later and ripens earlier. It is reaped in the month of Chet. 


Gram is sown after one or two ploughings in vausli and dékar soil Gram, 

after the middle of Asauj. The seed required for a kachché bighais 4 sers. 
It is not irrigated from wells, nor is it hoed. It is reaped from the middle 
of Chet. The outturn is 7 to 10 kachché mans a kachché bigha. The crop 
entirely depends on the rains in Séwan. In most places mixed gram and 
barley, or wheat and gram, are sown. This combination is called derrg. 
Rape-seed (s@vsom) is generally sown in addition to or mixed with gram, 
berra or wheat, and is reaped first. Sarsoz is also sometimes cultivated 
in irrigated plots as a separate crop. It is used for oil. Adi and ¢érdmira 
are also sown mixed with gram or on the ridges (ddd). 


Béjra isthe most important kharif crop in all the more sandy parts 8djve, 

of the State and is largely grown in the Mohindargarh azzdmat, where it 
is also sown in irrigated lands. It is sown as soon as the rain falls in Asar, 
about two sers going to a digha. In the Mohindargarh néeémae it requires 
4 or § ploughings as well asa hocing in Siwan, but in other parts of the 
State it requires only one or two ploughings and is not hoed at all. 
It isreaped in Kétak, with the stalk in Mohindargarh and without it in 
the rest of the State. It yields 7 mans a digha in Mohindargarh. 


In the Mohindargarh mrsdmat jodr is the main kharif crop and is Sede. 
sown in itrigated as well as in unirrigated lands, but in other parts 
it is generally sown on ddrdni lands and used for fodder, It is sown 
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in Asar after § or 6 ploughings, about 24 sers of seed going to the 
bighe. For fodder 4 sers per kachché bigha are sown. It is hoed as well 
as loosened by ploughing. It is reaped in Maghar. The average yield per 
bigha amounts to 5 mans. The fodder yield per dighais 15 mans kachchd. 


The kharif pulses are moth, ming, m4sh and gudra. These are sown 
alone (navohe) as well as mixed with jodr. Bdjra and ming are also 
grown mixed with mdsh. Moth, chdwala, ming and guéra are generally 
sown in the vausii and éhur soils, but mdsh is sown in ddkar or rausli and 
sometimes on wells. These pulses are sown in Séwan and reaped in Kétak. 
In the hills masar is grown as well as in Khddar plots in the spring. 772 
is sown in moth, ming or jJodr crops, but it is generally sown round a 
cotton crop. Gxdra is sown alone in the Jangal. An occasional field 
of alsi (linseed), Ad/on and metha is to be seen everywhere. 


Common rice is grown everywhere and the best rice in the hills, 
Satthi and dhdén are sown and sii is planted. It requires a low land 
full of water (dadri and inthe hills Aédri). ‘Che soil is ploughed 4 or 5 
times, commencing in Poh. At the time of sowing the land is ploughed 
with a plough which has a wooden share, and is levelled 3 or 4 times with 
the gahan. When the water becomes clean it is sown from Baisdkh to 
Sawan, about 4 sers going to a.digha.  It-is hoed once or twice, but siri 
tequires more hoeings. It jis reaped in Kitak and yields from 1} to 3 
mans a kachché bigha. Zirt is planted in Sawan and reaped in Katak, 
Ziri yields 5 mans a kachchi bigha. \n the hills begam, sivi and 
jhinjhan are sown in fkidévis from the middie of Asar to the middle of 
S4wan and cut in Katak. Rice is not sown in the parganas of Jabrot and 
Kaimli. 

There are no other crops which call for detailed mention. Sax is pro- 
duced for agricultural purposes and sown in Asdr. It is cut in the beginning 
of Katak and steeped ina village pond for 5 days, after which it is taken out 
and dried and the fibre separated fromthe stick. San and sankukra are 
generally sown round cotton and cane crops., Indigo is grown in the Bhawanf- 
garh, Patiala, Narwana, Sirhind and Pail tahsils, the green crop being steeped 
in water and the dye made into balls afterthe usual native method. The 
poppy is grown in some villages of the Sirhind, Bantr and Pil tahsils, and to 
some extent in the hills for post only. Kangni and china are usually grown 
on asmallscale, but in bad years or when the price of grain is high they are 
more freely sown. Tobacco is grown on well lands. Chillies are planted in 
Ardin villages and are largely grown inthe Sirhind, Patiala and Ghanaur 
tahsils. The yellow and red kinds are generally sown. The scedlings are 
planted in Asar, and picking continues from Kétak to Poh. The yellow 
coloured mivch is largely exported and the red consumed locally. Garlic 
and onions are also grown. Saunf, coriander and ajwdin are also grown 
by the Ardins. Fine water-melons are produced in the Jangal tract. In 
towns and in villages near towns, vegetables of all sorts, Ahavdusas and 
sweet potatoes (shakar-gandis) are grown on well lands. Potatoes and 
arbie are grown inthe hills and the latter also in the plains, both toa 
smaller extent. Sanghdrds (water-nuts) are sown in ponds. In the 
Mohindargarh #isdmat pala, a thorny-bush, grows spontaneously on 
bérdni lands, the average produce being from one to two mans a bigha. 
It is an excellent fodder for cattle and fetches a good price. In the 
Jangal tract chdra (trefoil) is sown in Asauj for fodder only. Cattle are 
grazed on it during the months of M&gh, Phaégan and Chet. 


Mandwa or koda is sown in Baisfkh after one ploughing in 
Bingar soil and is cut in Ké&tak. In the hills, and indeed every- 
where, poor people make chapdtis of it. Bdthz is sown like mandwa, 
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Kulthi is sown mixed with wheat. Ginger, turmeric and achdlz are 
sown on 4z/s in the month of Jeth in all pargands except that of 
Haripur. They require water every 5 or 6 days if rain does not 
fall. They are ready for digging in Maghar. Oghla is sown in 
Jabrot in Bangar soiin the month of Asfr. It is hoed twice and 
reaped in the middle of K&tak. The hillmen make chapdtis of oghla 
flour. It is also eaten on fast days by Hindus in the plains and called 
phalwar. 


The prospects of extension of cultivation are not encouraging. 
The apparent waste of agricultural resources is due to the marked 
inferiority of (the soil and in the case of the Naili tract on the Ghaggar 
to the want of a steady and reliable rainfall. The State is already 
well served by railways, and there is little scope for the development of 
irrigation. 


Agricultural calamities may be grouped under three heads: (1) scars 
city of rain which causes famine; (2) occasional pests; (3) animals 
and insects which destroy the crops. (1) A history of the famines 
is given in Section H below. (2) Agast or agath or jhola is a 
northerly wind which blows for a day or so about the 22nd of 
Bhadon and breaks maize stalks,~cane and cotton. Frost (dla) 
injures savson, cane and cotton. very largely... Blight (due to cold winds 
from the north or west) causes great damage to wheat and barley when 
the grain is forming in the ear. Hail (0/2) injures pulses, wheat, 
barley and gram. Lightning does occasional harm to cotton, pulses, 
gram and sam, and sandstorms in the month of Phagan do great 
injury to the gram. Both indeed injure any crop when ripe or nearly 
so. (3) Black buck, pigand jackals do great injury to the crops, especially 
sugarcane. I.ocusts (¢/ddi) generally appear in Bhadon and Asauj. Sundi 
is a green caterpillar which attacks the gram and sarson stalks; good rains 
in the cold season destroy this insect, otherwise its ravages among 
the unirrigated crops are severe. Young cane plants are destroyed by 
kansua and full grown by tela and) pukhi (black and white insects). White- 
ants (seonk) eat the roots of unirrigated rabi crops. Rain is fatal to all 
these insects. When clouds follow rain sungi appears on the wheat 
and barley heads, but a few days of sunshine remove it. Field rats also 
cause some damage. Rice is destroyed by katrié and bddha ; a red insect 
destroys kharif crops, while the méAu destroys pulses by an oil which it 
excretes. 


The cultivators have various devices to protect their crops from 
destruction. They erect platforms resting on trees (manha) on 
two-forked sticks struck in the ground and there thcy sit watching their 
fields, shouting and shooting mud pellets from their gopids (slings). 
They also make scarecrows (darna) to frighten the animals and they light 
fires along their ficlds to keep away the pigs. /dkéhds (watchmen) are 
also kept. 


No accurate figures are available showing the number of live-stock in 
the State. Every one tries to conceal his catfle in order to make out his con- 
dition to be worse than itis. Asthere is not much public grazing land 
cattle are not generally bred by the saminddrs. In some villages big lands 
owners have taken to cattle-breeding and inthe Jangal tract fair stock is 
raised. The Bangar tract is suitable for cattle-breeding, but on account 
of the scarcity of grazing lands the people of the Bangar ate growing poor. 
Though the people of the Jangal and Béngar use home-bred cattle for agri 
cultural purposes, still large purchases are made from outside. The Mohins 
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dargarh District is noted for bullocks and goats; bulls for breeding are 
imported. There are two big cattle fairs where 20,000 bullocks are sold 
every year. Draught and plough cattle are generally purchased from local 
dealers or the nearest markets. The draught and plough bullocks cost 
from Rs. 30 to Rs. 80 each. In the Jangal and the Mohindargarh District 
they generally cost from Rs. 50 to Rs. 80 and even Rs. 100. Camels are 
generally kept in the Jangal and the Mohindargarh District. They are used 
for draught, ploughing and riding. Plough camels cost about Rs. 60 each. 
Milch cows are generally kept by Dogars and Gujars. In villages and cities 
buffaloes and cows are kept for their milk. The cultivators make the milk 
into ghi before selling it. The B&angar was formerly noted for its cattle, but 
the supply from the Bangar is decreasing. ‘The best cows cost from Rs. 40 to 
Rs. 60, and buffaloes from Rs. 80 to Rs. 100: ordinary cows only cost from 
Rs. 15 to Rs. 25, and buffaloes from Rs. 50 to Rs. 60. The goats and sheep 
are kept in almost every village for milk and wool respectively. Donkeys and 
mules are kept by potters and brick-makers. Pigs are kept in many villages 
by sweepers and Dhanaks. Fowls are also kept by sweepers. In’ the time 
of the Mughal emperors the Jangal produced fine horses and was famous for 
them, but now-a-days horse-breeding does not exist except in the Moti 
Bigh Stud at Patiala. 


The prevalent discascs among the) cattle are (1) wadd or mart, an 
epidemic disease, which spreads among cattle., The majority of those affected 
die the day after the appearance of the symptoms. (2) Galgotd is a swell- 
ing in the throat, very fatal in its effects. The animal gives up taking food. 
Morkhar, vora or chapla is the foot and mouth disease. {It is an infectious 
disease, and though not fatal, it makes the cattle useless for a long time. 
For this discase the people bind Azhar £é kas onthe feet of the animal and 
make him eat a loaf of mdsh flour plastered with oil. Paralysis (og), diarre 
hoea (wok), choking (patta lagna) ate other common diseases. (3) Nikéla 
is a kind of boil which sometimes causes death. Gur, wine, the bark of the 
Atikar tree and pepper juice are given. 


Almost all Hindu and a good many Muhammadan zaminddrs avoid pure 
chasing cattle if they are (1) black, (2) saf ddnta (having 7 tecth), (3) ddd 
talwar or hdnk pukdy (having one horn upside down), (4) dhaul tbh 
(white tongued), and (6) e& mandla (wall-eyed). 


There is a breeding stud in Patidla belonging to the State. In 1903 the 
stock consisted of 5 horses, 1 pony, 3 donkeys and 25 mares. At the begin- 
ning of the year the young stock consisted of 23 fillies, 23 colts and 22 mules; 
during the ycar 19 foals were dropped. The stock disposed of during the 
year included 11 horscs sold at a total of Rs. 2,985, and 16 mules sold for 
Rs. 4,760. One hundred and twenty-two mares from the Districts were 
covered during the year, and covering fees realised Rs. 218. The actual 
cost of the stud for all charges amounted to something under Rs. 22,000. 


Irrigation is effected by canals and wells, both Aachché and pakké. 
Masonry wells are worked with a bucket or Persian wheel, Jats using 
penesally the bucket and Ardins the Persian wheel, while some Kambohs 
and Sainfs of the Banur tahsil use the dhingli. 


Trrigation, by wells is carried on in the Paw&dh and the parts of the 
Jangal tract adjoining it. In the Jangal, where the water is far below the 
surface, irrigation by wells is impossible. In the Mohindargarh nicémad 
wells are also used, though not on a large scale. ‘The water of the Pawédh 
and Jangal wells is generally sweet and useful for cultivation. In 
Mohindargarh some of the wells are sweet, but others are brackish and 
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only useful after rain. Wells are usually from 1§ to 40 Ad¢hs deep; those CHAP. Il, As 
of the Jangal being sometimes 130 Ad¢hs deep. They generally have one or aS 
two dtdhas or kohirs, but there are some with 3 or 4 didhas. The cost of Economlc. 
construction varies according to the depth and size ofa well. It may be Acricutturs, 
estimated at from Rs. 250 to Rs. 800. In most villages buckets (charsa) Irrigation. 
are used for raising water. These are worked by 4 men and 2 pairs of 

bullocks. The bucket is fastened to one end of a rope and the other end 

of the rope is attached to the yoke of the bullocks. The rope (/és) works 

over a wooden wheel or pulley (Shaun), raised a little above the well on 

a forked stick ; when the bucket rises to the top, it is emptied into a reser- 

voir (ehel) by a man standing there for the purpose, repeating Bagge 

lile ori walia sohnid bhai bird, beliterd Rém aur Rabb hai—*O, beloved 

brave brother, witha pair of blue-white oxcn, God is thy protector!” 

and other similar chants to warn the driver against the risk of loos- 

ing the rope from the yoke too soon. They can work for 3. or 4 

hours at a stretch. The charsa costs nearly Rs. 30. It is very difficult 

to judge how much arca can be irrigated by a well. It depends on 

the depth and capacity of the well and on the supply of water. The 

zamindirs say that a single bucket well can irrigate 4 or 5 dighas 

(kachchad) in one day. Inthe villages where sugarcane is largely grown and _ Persian wheels. 
Arafns are cultivators there the Persian wheel. (rzhat) is generally used. 

Each requires 2 or 3 men and a‘pair of bullocks. A Persian wheel will 
irrigate a smaller area than a bucket well, but it is not so troublesome. 

The wheel costs about Rs. 25. 


The opening of the Sirhind Canal has greatly mitigated the effects of Canal irrigation, 
droughts inthe Jangal. The area irrigated by this canal naturally varies 
with the rainfall. The Western Jumna Canal irrigates 100 villages of the 
Narwana tahsil. A detailed account of canal irrigation inthe State is given 
below, 


CANALS, 


The idea of irrigating Patiala territory from the Sutlej river Canals: 

originated with Mahfraja Narindar Singh in 1861, and a survey was Sirhind Canal, 
made by Captain (afterwards Gencral) Crofton in 1862 at his desire 
at the cost of the State. The project was however dropped for a time as the 
cost was considered prohibitive for the irrigation of such a limited area. 
A partial estimate for a combined British and Native States system 
was submitted by Captain (Coloncl) Robert Home in 1869 and sanctioned 
by the Secretary of State in 1870. The closure of the account after 
construction took place on 31st March 1889. The thrce Native States—s 
Patidla, Jind and Nabha—were associated in the construction, under the 
terms of an agreement executed on 18th February 1873. The Sirhind Canal 
was first estimated to command 4,027 square miles in British territory 
and 4,450 in that of the Native Statcs, 2,970 square miles of the latter 
being in Patiala, This estimate was subsequently corrected on the 
completion of the system to 5,322 square miles in British territory and 
2,998 square miles in the Native States, and on this the charges were 
debited in the proportion of-— 


Per cent. 
British re vee eee ee 64 
Native States ase aa sa 36 


Total ses 100 
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__ Each State contributed the cost of the construction of its own 
distributarics, and other charges were distributed amongst the States as 





under == 
Per cent. 
Patifla i 836 
Nabha 88 
Jind be. eee eee ee 76 
Total 100°0 


These proportions are still adhered to. The total cost to the Patiéla 
State up tothe end of 1901 was Rs. 1,14,61,277.. The water is shared 
between the British and Native States Branches in the proportions 
of 64 per cent. and 36 per cent., the 36 per cent. received in the 
First Feeder at M&npur, in Patiala territory, being divided between 
the three States in the same proportion as given above, viz— 


Fer cent. 
Patidla 836 
Niabha 88 
Jind 76 
Total 100°0 





The canal was originally designed as a navigable waterway. The 
main line of the Native States Branches from Ménpur to Patiala is at 
present navigable. The Choa& Branch from Rauni Regulator (6 miles 
1,430 feet above Patiala) was to have been made navigable and 
continued on to meet the Western Jumna Canal. Fortunately the locks 
and extension were never constructed. Irrigation began on the Patiala 
Distributarics in the rabi crop of 1884-85. The Native States Branches 
take off at mile 39 of the Main Line, on which there is no irrigation. 


The feeder lines are in length approximately— 


Miles. 
I Feeder 1§ 
I! Feeder ... TA 
III Feeder ... ied sa tes 9 


the total length being 39 miles 4,514 feet. From the first feeder the 
Liséra R&jb4ha takes off, and at Bharthala, the end of the first feeder, 
the Kotla Branch takes off. This is 98 miles 188 feet in length, and 
ends in a reservoir at Desu. There is a British R&jbaha (Dabwili) 
at the tail entitled to the escape water. The Patiala Distributaries 
on this branch are the MAahorana, Sheron, Barndla, Longowé4l, Jagi 
Kotdunna, Bhikhi, Bhainf, Ghuman, Talwandf, Jodhpur, Bangi, Righo- 
wala and Pakka. At the beginning of the second feeder the Rajbiha 
Bhagwanpura takes off and at the end, at Rohtf, the Ghaggar Branch. 
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On the Ghaggar Branch the Patidla State Rajb4éhfs are the Bhawénf- CHAP, Uy, A, 
garh, Newdda, Nid4mpur, Ladbanjara, Kharial, Sunam, Kotra, Diélpura, — 
Arkbis and Boh4é. ‘This branch tails into the Ghaggar Nala. At Raunf, Economic. 
the end of the third feeder, the Choa Branch and Patiala Navigation Acricutturs. 
Channel bifurcate. On the Chod Branch the working rajbahés of the gi ning Canal 
Patiéla State are the Samana and the Karamgarh. This branch tails : 
into the Ghaggar Nala. The Navigation Channel has onc réjbaha taking 

off, known as the Baradarf Rajbaha. t principally irrigates gardens around 

Patiala. The total length of the Patidla Distributarics as constructed is (iu 

5,000 feet miles) — 


Major. Minor. Total. 
705 879 1,584 


A large drainage linc,eknown as the Sirhind Nala, is syphoned 
under the first feeder through 9 arches of 25 feet span. The present 
maximum discharge of the first feeder is 3,000 cusecs, about 60 per 
cent. more than originally designed. A feature of the Sirhind Canal 
is the large extent of the distributary channels, the idea being to 
bring the water within the boundaries of each village in a Government 
channel. Under this system hardly any village water-courses pass 
through the lands of another. village. The system greatly increases 
the canal officer’s powers of control over the distribution. The 
minors were originally designed to run in groups, half ata time. For 
this reason double the number of pipes for a given area was allowed. 
This has lately been altered on the Patiala Distributaries. The 
discharging capacities of the réjbaéh4s have been increased so as to allow 
the minors to run all together, and when there is not sufficient water in the 
branches to supply all the rajbahas at once, the rajbahds are run in 
groups. 

The fixing of permanent outlets has now been begun. When 
they are all fixed, the irrigated area.should become more regular, 
though the predominating cause of fluctuations of area is, of course, 
the rainfall, both as regards quantity and time of year. As noted 
by Mr. Higham, in the completion report of the Sirhind Canal, there 
is never likely to be the constant and intense demand on the Patiéla 
Branches that has ariscn below the 5oth mile of the British Branches, 
except on the tail rajbahés ofthe Kotla Branch. A line drawn from the 
Soth mile of the Abohar Branch to the tail of the Ghaggar Branch just 
divides the Sirhind Canal into the two sections of fair and intense demand, 
owing to the nature of the country. Nearly all the enormous increase of 
irrigation on the British Branches has taken place below this line. The 
maintenance of the minors has up to now been in the hands of the eamin- 
dars. This it was hoped would lead to economy, but the caminddrs hope- 
lessly neglect the channels, and they have now becn taken over by the 
State Canal Officers and should in future be far more efficient, as regards 
carrying ca acity. An increase of irrigation, from this cause, may be 
hoped for. There is very little lift irrigationdone. The average zaminddrs 
prefers trusting to luck for sufficient rainfall to lifting water. The 
zaminddrs are good cultivators, but quite incapable of arranging matters to 
the best advantage as to the distribution from their outlets amongst them- 
selves. A man will take water when he can get it and put it in his field, 
though the crop may not want the water, and be damaged, rather than let 
another cultivator have it. The great hope for the Patiala Distributaries is 
a steady increase in high class khar{f crops, such as maize, sugarcane and 
cotton, and a steady increase of kharif irrigation. The supply is at 
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times so low in the rabj season that the rajbéhés barely get a ten-day 
turn per month. In consequence, when the season’s rains are also 
unfavourable, .a crop sown with a constant supply during sowing time 
cannot be brought to maturity and a large amount is ruined. A 
statement showing progress made in the increase of revenue is appended (A), 
another showing cost and income (B), and a copy of a report on the 
possible extension of irrigation to at present unirrigated tracts with a 
list of the bridges on the navigable portion of the canal (C). The State 
also. reccives irrigation from the British channels in the Bhatinda, 
Ludhiana and Ferozepore Divisions. A statement (D) shows the British 
Rajbahés and the villages irrigated by them, 


There is one inundation canal in the Patiala State. This was con- 
structed in the time of Maharaja Karm Singh, and much improved in the 
year 1915 in the time of Maharaja Mohindar Singh. It takes off from the 
right bank of the Ghaggar river about 5 or 6 milcs above the old town of 
Banir, from which it takes its name. It used at times of heavy flood to 
run (some 25 miles, as the crow flies) as far as Bahadurgarh Fort. But for 
some years it has not run below the 12th mile. In all probability its 
alignment might be improved. There is only one channel, and village 
khands or water-courses take off fromit. Little irrigation is done in the 
kharif as in years of ordinary rainfall the country is mostly flooded; 
while in the rabithe supply falls so rapidly that the crops sown are 
difficult to mature, though, fortunately owing to the proximity of the 
hills and general flooding in the rainy season, crops do not need many 
actual waterings. Both flow and lift irrigation are used. 
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(A). CHAP. If, A. 
‘ te : F Economie 
Statement showing areas irrigated and net revenue realised from Patidla : 
Boies AGRICULTURS, 
State Sirhind Canal. 
Areas irrigated 
: a «Od revenue 
Poe “ Pr Sichind 
Ree Ith ross Working Net anal, 
ated, in Revenue 
nnn (collections): Expenses. Revenue. 
i TTS * sgn | SD a me EEE 
Rs. Rs. Rs. 
To end of 1883-84 (1940) as Ps _ wee sin 
» «6884-85 (1941) owe ow $5,479 28,072 = 22,593 
4 1885-86 (1942) oe 4:341 8,405 77119 | = 68,714 
n 1886-87 (1943) os 47,920 26,504 1,731,390 | —1,44,886 
1»: 8887-88 (1944) on 77,981 1,33,190 2,72,504 | —1,39,314 
” 1888-89 (1945) on 121,901 189,933 3:97,035 | 2,07,102 
n __-¥889-90 (1946) on 131,841 3,40,014 3,67,537 27,523 
» 8890-98 (1947) oe 184,545 §,16,342 367,742 1,48,600 
» 1891-92 (1948) |} 191,362 | 649.045 | —3,29,563 | 3, 20,382 
» __-¥892-93 (1949) ws 114,859 | 684,520 3:59,437 3,25,083 
n 1893-94 (1950) ue 102,073 3,26,989 3,03,160 | . 23,829 
» 1894-95 (1952) 95;293 4,214,683 255,812 1,58,871 
»n __- 1895-96 (1952) 227,996 4:39,305 2,58,528 180,777 
» __- 1896-97 (1953) 0 21,066 9.95,033 2,904,646 700,387 
» —_-¥897-98 (1954) oe 279,798 | 31,81,263 4,25,546 755987 
1s: 2898-99 (1955) ase | 304,535 | 10,318,525 4,27,621 5,90,906 
» 1899-8900 (1956) «n' — 372,599}  13,06,705 385,864 9,20,841 
” tg00-08 (1957) me | 599,083 31,48,244 3:94,527 7:53,787 


SS TE | ey Cares | Ace | HUES 


Total one 2,777,481 93,85,079 $116,103 42,68,976 


enemy 
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Statement showing Capital Outlay, Sirhind Canal, invested by 
Patidla State. 


To end of 2883-84 (1940) 


1884-85 (1942) 
1885-36 (8942) 
1886-87 (1943) 
1887-88 (1944) 
1888689 (1945) 
1889-90 (1946) 
r8go-9s (1947) 
3891-92 (1948) 
1892-93 (1949) 
8893-94 (1959) 
1894095 (1953) 
3895+96 (3953) 
3896-97 (1953) 
1897-98 (1954) 
3898-99 (1955) 
189g-1900 (1956) 
19eee03 3957) 


Total 


Patarcentnterest Charges outs 


stand! 


Total 


oe 


Direct Capita! Outlay during the year. 


caren eercetitore | ere 








Direct Capita! Outlay to end of the year. 








y to end of previous 
$ outlay during the year. 


Ovtla 


on Capital 


Simpie Interest Charges at « per cent. 
year plus 





Net Reverve {as per cotuma V of State: 
ment Na, IV). 


emagee | en ED | EAD Sr 
Rs, 









Simple Interest less Net Revenue. 


Rs. Rs. Rs Rs. 
89,42,530 19,67,356 ses 99,07,356 
Pecan a) a eo 
4,239,358 93,73,888 3,656,288 | — 32,593 | — 3,88,888 
5149,216 99,328,006 3,85,858 | — 68,734 49540573 
8,33,171 | 3,07,44,175 45334304 | — 1,464,886 5»S8,190 
324,046 | | 1,10,68,219 4.36,248 | — 139,314 54759563 
50,286 | = 2,13,%8,S0s 4043,734 | ~ 3,07,302 6,50,836 
= 6,754 UjBT,BIgPST 4544,505 | — 27,533 4572,028 
35493526 25145615277 40515460 1,448,600 3,023,860 
— 8,965 5)14)52)383 458,630 3,20,383 3,38,348 
— 17,705 | 1,14,34,606 4,157,738 325,083 1,332,655 
634233 3536,97,337 41584649 23,839 4134,820 
46,574 ¥,35,64,628 4160,865 1,58,875 3,013,974 
8,589 | 1,15,53,000 4,61,948 8,80,977 3,829,171 
28,819 1,15,812,819 4,623,696 7,100,387 oo 
1,932 3,35,83,742 4363,338 71551727 to 
88,060 | 1,26,71,808 4,65,138 $190,904 on 
3,693 3,16, 75,494 466,946 920,842 - 
24,385 | 1,16,99,880 4:67,507 7:53:717 oe 


1,36,99,880 


9153,33¢ 


4 3,68,975 


65559153 





Net Reverse !ezs Simp'e Iutecess. 


ks. 


3,37,601 
3,92,406 
3,495,793 

455895 
3,86,380 


33,95,995 


A TT RR A | EEE Ris | cet Ga | ee cing Sree | AY SPS 


$2,63,155 


66,59,153 
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(C). CHAP. Il, As 
List of Regulators and Bridges, ete., from Mdnpur to Patidla Economic. 
Navigation Channels. Ranieuisiees 
ae i= ore em aay mica Regulators and 
REGULATORS ‘ 
DISTANCE Fon Bridges, ete., 
Heap. BARS HSH 0s OF Sithind Canal, 
Name of work. é Fa REMARKS. 
Oe Ss 
“ a a. 
Feet. 6 < 
ov 
re) Zz = 














1, Wf ano fff Feepers, 


_ ove M4npur Regulator eee ae pee 
3] 2.340 } Foot Bridge, Maks&dra... 2 45 
4} 2,700 | Road Bridge, R&mnagar 3 33 
5 [| 2,020 | Foot Bridge, R&no b 2 45 
7| 1.966 | Foot Bridge, Dhamat ... 2 45 
7} 3.850 | Dhamot Syphon | Pa sw» | TOtal area of water-way = 278 
square feet; width of each 
: barrel = to feet. 
8| 1,400 | Road Bridge, Dhamot ... 3 33 
9} 2,484 | Foot Bridge, Jand4lf.., | 2 45 
t1{ 1,800 | Lis&ra Syphon Se! Se ew. | Total area of water-way = 314 
square feet; width of each 
barrel = 15 feet. 
il 4.850 | Road Bridge at Jargar{... 3 33 
13 | 4.982 | Foot Bridge at Sirthla ws. 3 45 
1g} 1,700 | Sirthla Syphon has| lane we | Total area of water-way = 108 
square feet ; width of barre] = 
30 feet. 
t5 | 4,514 | Regulator for II Feeder... 2 28 | Kotla Branch takes off here. 
19 940 | Bhagw&npur Cart Bridge 2 29 
22 984 | Mohlgw4ra Foot Bridge 2 45 
21 j 1,613 | Mohlgwd&ra Syphon ase a oo | Total area of water-way = 250 
square feet; width of barre} 
== 10 feet, 
23 800 | Ghan4wal Foot Bridge... 1 50 


24 | 8190 | Bhore Cart Bridge on 3 a9 
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Distance FROM 
Re romans Heap. 
Sithind Canal. aa 
: Name of work. 
3 Feet. 
& 
O) 
ba SE TE et SR ein AEs 
I, 1 ano UT Feepers— 
concluded. 
26! 1,890 | Sirhind Nullah Syphona. 
28 624 | Road Bridge, Kotli 
29 | 2,140 | Foot Bridge, Bhojo M4jra 
31 3,650 | Third Feeder, Head Re- 
gulator. 
32 | 1,614 | Foot Bridge, Rohtf =. 
35 | 2,180 | Road Bridge, Rakhra |. 
36 580 | Rakhra Syphon o 
38} 3,976 | Kallidn Syphon on 
38 | 4.599 | Foot Bridge, Kallifn .., 
PaTIALA NAVIGATION 
CHANNEL. 
- 350 | Road Bridge, Raunf 
3! 2,110 | Road Bridge, Ablowdl ... 
4 | 3,8§0 | Foot Draw Bridge 
4| 4,600 | Girder Cart Bridge ee 
ty Railway Bridge, North- 
: sie Western Railway. 
S| 2,780 | Road Bridge, Lahorf Gate 
S| 4,750 | Road Bridge, Sirhindf 


Canals. 


[ Part A. 


List of Regulators and Bridges, etey from Mdnpur to Patidla 
Navigation Channelseconcluded. 














Gate. 








REGULATORS, 
FALL, Rapips or 
Bripcgs. 


Number of spans. 


aoe 





REMARKS, 


Width of spans. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Total area of water-way = 1,962 
square feet; width of barrel 
= 25 feet. 


on 


29 
50 


Ghaggar Branch takes off here. 


° 


3 
45 
30 

Width of barrel = 7 feet, 


Total area of water-way = 990 
square feet; width of barrel 
== 33 feet. 


45 


one 


39°5 | Built by Patidla State. 
39°6 | Réjpura-Bhatinda line. 
go 


30 
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Agricultural conditions in Narnaul closely resemble those of Sirsa. CHAP. Il, A. 


If the Sirsa Branch of the Western Jumna Canal could be extended to 
Néarnaul, this outlying tract of Patidla might be rendered secure. At 
present many wells in Narnaul have run dry, owing to the prolonged 
drought with which the last century closed. There are 


Economic, 
Aaricutturg. 


also Famine Protec- 


possibilities of tank-storage in Narnaul, though Mr. Farrant is inclined tive Schemes. 


to mistrust them. Speaking of Famine Protective Schemes in general 
Mr. Farrant writes — 


‘There are several small tracts in the Patidla plains that require to be considered 
in connection with this subject of famine protection; but of these there are only two 
for which co-operation may be expected (and could be asked) from the Government. 
These are (2) the Ndrnaul tract and (8) the portion of the Narwdna tahsil that is 
situated east of the Ghaggar river and adjoins the Sirsa Branch irrigation. The 
othe: portions are small and isolated and could only be dealt with locally. 


With regard to the Ndrnaul tract, it is evident from an examination of the 
map that any schemes for irrigation from a canal would have to form part of a project 
for the irrigation of the adjacent Districts of Rohtak and Gurgaon. Such a project 
would have to be on a considerable scale, and would either consist of an extension 
of the existing Western Jumna Canal (which is improbable), or of a new canal from the 
Jumna river taking out above Delhi. As to whether sucha scheme is possible, having 
regard to the physical features of the country, it is not possible to say here; but any 
such canal could only hope for a supply of water during the food season, as there are 
already three canals fed from the Jumna—the Eastern and Western Jumna at Dadtpur, 
and the Agra Canal with its head-works at-Okla below Delhi. It is evident then that any 
scheme for the protection of this tract by a monsoon canal would have to form part and 
parcel of a much larger scheme to be carried out by the British Government. 


Nothing has been said about irrigation from tanks and wells, because these are 
after all only minor works in which the only assistance required of the Government 
would be in the matter of professional advice perhaps. Something will be mentioned 
further on regarding storage tanks and wells. 


The only other matter requiring reference to the Government with a view to 
assistance is the possibility or otherwise of extending the irrigation of the Sirsa Branch 
to the tract of land lying between the northern boundary of the present irrigation and 
the Ghaggar river. ‘There is also a small tract tying between the southern irrigation 
boundary and the boundary of the Jind State which is unprotected so far and to 
which it may be possible to extend the irrigation. 


Besides the tract of Patidla territory referred to in the two preceding para- 
graphs, there are other small patches which feel the pinch of famine, but they are 
situated close to canal-irrigated country and are not in such urgent need for works 
of amelioration. At any rate such works would be local and such as would not depend 
upon the co-operation of the Government for their execution. : 


There is first the Sardilgarh tract situated on the Ieft bank of the Ghaggar 
river, which thus cuts it off from irrigation by the Sirhind Canal. It is doubtful 
whether any irrigation could be done from wells except in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the Ghaggar, as the spring level is probably toa low. ‘This is, however, a 
matter for enquiry. Further, any project for damming up the Ghaggar and storing 
water, besides being very costly, would meet with disapproval from the Government, 
and would raise thorny questions regarding the rights of the villages lower down, 
especially as canals have been taken out of this river near Sirsa. Then again the 
Ghaggar here runs ina fairly deep channel, and the greater portion of the water 
dammed up would be useless for irrigation as it could not command the country. The 
cost of a bye-wash to pass flood waters would alone be a very costly item. 


The best way to irrigate this tract, ifthe levels permit, is to carry the water of 
the Boha R4jb4h4 across in an iron tube syphon; if the levels permit this will be 
not only much less costly than any scheme for storage, but a perfectly sure preventive 
of famine, which a storage tank would not be. 


The next tract is that situated between the Ghaggar river and the irrigation 
boundary of the Ghaggar and Choa Branches of the Sirhind Canal. ‘This is liable to 
inundation not only from the Ghaggar river itself but from the Choa nullah, is sparsely 
populated, and so ¢lose to irrigated country that it can never feel the pinch of famine 
very seyerely. Water for cattle can be had at no great distance—~a very great advantage. 


CHAP. Il, A, 
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Extensions could be made from the Karmgarh RAjbah4 into a portion of this tract, 
but no irrigation would be clone in years of good flood, and the channels would be liable 
to be damaged. The circumstances are not so urgent aS in the preceding case; and 
extensions of the canal system would have to be cautiously made. 


For the country on the left bank of the Ghagear and situated between it and 
the Sirsa Branch, ‘nothing can be done from the Sirsa Branch Canal as suggested 
above, it is possible that it may be supplicd with water from the Karmgarh 
R4jb4h4, but levels would require to be taken. Even if the levels are favourable 
thescheme would be costly and would only be taken up after careful study of the whole 
question. Much might be done in the meantime to ameliorate the condition of the people 
by improving village tanks, taking care that there is sufficient catchment area for each. 


The area near Patiéla City and lying between the Patid4la rullah and the 
Ghaggar is irrigated partly from the Bantir Cana) and partly from cuts made from 
the Ghaggar. The wells are not deep either, and the country is safe. But the con- 
dition might be improved by improving the Banér Canal alignment and taking the 
canal on to the watershed instead of passing it into the drainage line as has been done 
below Bantir. The canal could then serve more country. 


To return now to Né&rnaul. If this cannot be irrigated by a canal from the 
Jumna, either direct or from an extension of the Western Jumna Canal, recourse must 
be had to wells, wherever these are possible under the conditions or storage tanks. 
These cannot be undertaken without careful surveys and unless the conditions are 
favourable, These conditions are dealt with.in the accompanying short note on storage 
tanks. Itis probable that in the near future—artesian wells will be tried for such 
tracts as this, but they will be costly, are always more or less speculative in character, 
and unless experts are employed in sinking them the result is sure to be disastrous. 


To touch on some other points mentioned in Whalifa Sayyid Muhammad 
Hussain’s notes. Nothing can be done with the Sirhind and Choa nullahs except 
perhaps improve their outfall and make them more effective as natural drainages. 
The country traversed by them below the feeder line at any rate is already irri 
gated by canals, and they are occasionally called upon to act as cscapes for the 
canal. 


With regard to the Sarsuti, correspondence is already pending with the Govern- 
ment on the subject, and nothing further need be said here. 


Irrigation in the hills is already, carried on extensively by means of ingenie 
ously devised &#éls; and any system of pipe irrigation is altogether too costly 
to be thought of until the demand for it is shown to be really urgent. 


As the greater portion of the water due to light falls of rain is absorbed into the 

ground, and is rapidly lost by evaporation, 

Rainfall. it is unnecessary to take into consideration 

for storage purposes any rainfall outside 

the monsoon months, July, August and September. The average for these months cannot 

be obtained for N&rnaul itself, but for adjoining tracts the following have becn taken from 
the Weather Reports of the Government of India :—= 


Sirsa AT +. I2'OI average 1st June to 30th September. 

Bikaner. we 9126 ditto ditto. 

Delhi is vee 24°75 ditto ditto, 
Average tee 15°34 


Assume that 12 inches is the average for Narnaul. 


The catchment area will depend on the proportion of rainfall running off. I” 

Mysore, where the monsoon rainfall is 

Caiehinent: about 10 rie the proportion of run off 
is assumed to be o'2 

Mr. Binnie’s observations for small rainfalls gave much smaller proportions reece 

Provinces. It is only possible to make a rough guess and to assume that for Nérnaul the 

ratio of run off will be one-sixth. That is, 2 inches will be available out of the 12 inches of 

tainfall for storage purposes. 
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One square mile of catchment then will yield 640% 3 equals 106'67 feet acres of waters 

A foot acre is simply a large unit of measure- OF put in another way, 6 acres of catch- 

ment and is equivalent to one acre covered one ment are required to give 1°0 depth of 
foot deep, equals 43,560 cubic feet. water per acre of the tank. 


Assuming different depths of water in the storage tank, we have the following 
table :— 








Catchment required 


Depth of water in storage tank, per acre of tank. 


EN TEER IE ER SRA TTT GTN ape PT a ne ee cE 





30 feet ... tes nee _ ees one 60 acres, 
TS. gy. cave a tee is Ae ste 90» 
20 4, uve ae see ow ote vee 120 ” 
25 4; wee des aes ess ave te 1504, 
39 wn “a oe f ov out 180 
35 yun ane ave ats a oo 210 


— 








For a storage tank of one square mile (640 acres) ‘and 20 fect deep, the catchment 
area required will be 640 «x 120 acres, or 120 square miles. This question of catchment 
it will be seen imposes a limit on the size of the storage tank which must be adapted to 
the available area on which it is possible to collect the rainfall. In fact larger collecting 
areas will be necessary as the rainfall will be distributed over three months or so, and as 
there will be loss by evaporation and absorption in the tank and consumption of the water 
ioe nigerian purposes, it will readily be understood that smaller capacities in the reservoir 
will suffice. 


This brings us to the question of the loss by evaporation and absorption. In Molese 
worth the loss of water in tanks in Réj- 
Evaporation and absorption. pitana is given as 0°027 feet (average) per 
. day all the year round. These depths 
appear to be very small according to experience on the Punjab Canals. On the other 
hand, it must be remembered that practically impervious soil is selected for building 
Storage tanks on, and that to build one on more or less porous ground would be 
waste of money. Measurements in the hospital tank at Patidla gave the rate of sinkage 
at o't feet per day, or from 3 to 4 times the above rates. In the escape channel at 
Patiala the rate was o'2 to 03 feet per day. No one would think of constructing a 
storage tank on soil like this. In old established tanks the small rates of sinkage are 
doubtless accurate; but for present purposes a rate of sinkage of o'1 feet per day or 30 feet 
in the mein Soule be allowed. Even this rate will probably be exceeded for some time 
in a new tank, 


Now it is evident, the loss from evaporation and absorption being so heavy, 
that the stored water should be used as quickly as possible. But here the difficulty that 
resents itself is this. In a good year of average monsoon rainfall there will be a full tank, 
But no demand for irrigation. The water will have to be kept till September or October 
for the rabi sowings and the loss will be very great. Ina year of scanty rainfall the tank 
will not be full at any time perhaps, and certainly dry antbgood rain falls. Ifthe rain is 
late no kharif could be sown, and the water would have to be stored for the rabi sowings. 
If the rains ceased early, on the other hand, the water stored could be used in maturing 
the kharif crops. In both these latter cases, however, the stored supply would be short. 
‘These three cases then will be considered— 


(1) Rainfall normal in quantity and distribution, 
(2) Rainfall late. 
(3) Rainfall ceases early. 


CHAP. II, A. 
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The next point to settle is the distribution of the 12 inches of rainfall. This may 
be assumed to be practically as follows : — 





June— 10 days ... T'00 inches 
July ~ 31 ” vs 4°50 ” 
August 3ro,, oo ©4504, 
September~z20 __,, ws 2700 5 
g2 days ... 12°00 inches 


and further that in case (2) above the rainfall will be 5°5 inches in the first two months 
and in case (3) above 6°50 inches in the last two months. 


Now in the case of normal rainfall (1) where the water must be stored for use 
in rabf sowings as the loss will be g’o feet vertical before the water is brought into use, and 
another 3 fect at least while irrigation is going on, or 12 feet in all, it would not be much 
use in having a catchment that will give a less depth than zo’o feet gross, or 11 feet net. 

weter used in irrigation _ Is 2 is fths. A 
water collected off catchment SANA so: SAUDIS the, storage 


tank 11'0 feet deep would be required then with a catio of 120 to 1, the calculation being 
as follows :— 


In this case the ratio 











|) RECKIVED PROM LOSS BY 

H _ ee __..._. . .. Balance in |Totat depth in 
Month Day. tank stored) tank at end 
Catchment, | Evaporation, |feet depth. | of month. 
feet depth feet depth. 


ee ey 





ee ee ree 


UNE see oe. 10 166 ¥'0) 0€6 0'66 
(hie one on at 7°50 3°00 4°50 s'16 
August ... wee 31 7°59. | 3°00 4°50 9°66 
September ave 20 333 | 200 1°33 1reo 





Total ov 92 20°00 j g 00 1100 _ 
j 











In the above calculation it should be remembered that a catchment of 120 acres has been 
allowed per acre of storage tank. Similarly if double this or 240 acres of catchment 
per acre of storage were allowed the gross depth collected would be 4o°o feet and the 
net depth 49 equals 31 feet. That is to say, with this ratio of catchment the storage 
tank would have to hold 31 fect of water. 


In the 11 fect tank above, with 8’o feet used for rabi. sowings, 3 feet acres of irrigation 
would be done, or 1 foot acre for every 15 acres of catchment. 


The deeper the tank the more the irrigation done, but on level country it would 
seldom be possible to get any great depth in a tank and still command the country. 
Another difficulty. In hilly country, on the other hand, the catchment arca would 
probably be limited, and a very costly dam would be necessary to store any large 
quantity. 


In this case of normal rainfall water stored for rabi sowings (which is all that could 
be attempted) a tank 1 square mile in area to hold 11 feet water net would require 
a catchment area of 120 square miles, and the area sown, allowing o'75 depth (for 
irrigation and waste), will be 640 x 8 X grds equals 6,8v0 acres roughly. The crop 
would still be liable to failure if the winter rains were unfavourable. The cost of the: 
bund, &c., would be about Rs. 3,00,000. Assuming 4 good years in 7, and a rate of Re: 1 

4X 6,300 


per acre, the return would be — a equals Rs. 3,900 about, or say Rs. 2,900 at most after. 


deducting maintenance charges, equivalent to 0°67 rupee per cent. 


, Inthe other two cases the quantity stored with the sameratio of catchment to tank, 
etz., 120 to 1, would be still less, viz, — 


Rains late wi At} ina ae a 5'83 


vee oe 


Rains stop early. ies “a 33 cis 516 


and the further losses before using the water being taken at 3 feet at least, the area 
irrigated would be 2°83 and 2°16 feet acres per acre of tank, or 1 foot acre for every 
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a2 and 55 acres of catchment respectively. The returns will of course be proportionately CHAP. II,-B, 


less. = 
To sum up, the assumptions are that ~ Economic. 
: wea § Rants, Waces 

Rainfall... se 12 inches, distributed as stated. AND Paices, 


Ratio of “runoff”... was One-sixth. ; 
Loss by evaporation and absorp- Famine Protec- 
tion os we «+ One-tenth feet depth per day. tive Schemes. 
Ratio of catchment to tank area ... 120 to I, #.¢., 120 acres of catchment per 
acre of tank. 
Then the following depths may be stored :—~ 
Feet. 
(a) Normal year a  TVOD diti bei f bi 
(4) Rains late a was 5°83 SOE ae pibee a avourable as 
(c) Rains cease early ... ge SIG). “Tats CO MaNes 


and the following areas may be sown, on an average of seven years !-— 
4x8X $ equals 2?" equals 


* Average for (4) and (c) 2} feet acres, and 3 acre 42'67- 
for every 17 acres of catchment. 3X4" x4 equals 1o'oo. 


Total for 7 years cquals 52°67 acres per acre of tank, or average equals 7 acres, say, 
per acre of tank. 

In a tank of 1 square mile area (640 acres) the catchment will have to be 120 square 
miles, the cost of a bund will be about Rs. 3,00,000, the average area irrigated per year 
will be 4,480 acres, bringing in Rs. 4,480 gross revenue, or say Rs. 2,500 net, and a 
return of about o'8 rupee per cent. In fact it is doubtful whether the working expenses 
would be met as it is doubtful whether any crop sown could be matured. If this were 
the case, taking a 4 per cent. interest rate, it would mean that Rs. 12,000 a year were 
being given to the tract sown to enable it to try and raise a crop. 


Section B.—Rents, Wages and Prices. 


Cash rents are very rare throughout the State. Even the tenants Rents. 
whose occupancy rights have been recognised generally pay kind rents at 
the same rates as tenants-at-will. “These rates are much the same in 
ordinary villages held on the pattiddri or bhaidchdéra tenures as they 
are in aamindari villages, except that in the latter rents are raised by the 
imposition of various cesscs. The landlord’s share of the produce is 
sometimes as low as ith, but for the whole State 3rd may roughly be said 
to be the average. One-fourth is common in the remote “ Bangar ” and 
“ Jangal ” tracts, lying to the south and west of Patiala. In the central 
region rd is the prevailing rent rate, and in the sub-montane strip of 
country to the north and east of Patiala 4 is common. Lands irrigated 
from wells generally pay at the higher rates, except in the dry areas to the 
west and south, where the soil is inferior, and the expenses of working 


wells very heavy. 


Wages.—In towns wages are paid in cash and in villages in both cash Teilea Peers 


and kind. A coolie in Patiala may get as much as 6 annas a day, while in a 
village he would get 3 annas only. A carpenter earns from 8 to 1a annas a 
day in Patifla as against 4 to 5 annas and some food in the villages. Reapers 
are paid in cash or kind, or both. Cash wages now vary from 6 to 12 annas 
according to the seasons. Wages in kind consist of a bundle of the cut- 
tings—straw, grain and husk, weighing about 3 sachehdé or 1} pakkd 


maunds. 

PricesPrices seem to have risen 11 or 12 per cent. since Sambat ne ea 
1847. Tables 26 and 38 
(2) &f Part 8, 
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On the whole the agricultural population of the State is well off. 
Their mode of living is simple, their food plain. The houses are 
kept in good repair, and the plough and well cattle look healthy and 
fairly well fed. There are parts of the State—the Mohindargarh 
nizamat, the Narwana, R4jpura, Ghanaur, and Pinjaur tahsfls, and the 
pargana of Sardélgarh—with no canal-irrigation and very few wells, 
where at times of scarcity there is a considerable amount of privae 
tion. But increased communications and the proximity of more favoured 
tracts has taken away from famine half its terrors. The improved 
condition of the peasantry is entirely the growth of recent years, and 
is due largely to the introduction of canals and railways, to the 
establishment of large grain marts, and to the better prices for agricul- 
tural produce that have followed the improvement in communications, 
The Jat of the Jangal is perhaps the most prosperous man in the State. 
His revenue is light, his land is newly irrigated, and his prosperity 
shows itself in pakkd houses (a modern idea) and a profusion of jewellery. 
The Bangar Jat again is comfortably off. The Western Jumna Canal 
has transformed him from a shepherd and cowherd into a farmer. He 
avoids meat and alcohol, but is prone to greater extravagance on 
occasions of marriages and funerals than the Jat of the Jangal, The 
Pachéda and Bagri Jats, who are Muhammadans, have suffered from 
bad seasons and famine. The Pachadas are notorious for cattle- 
lifting and extravagance, while the Bagri Jats, who emigrated from 
Bikaner in the famine of Sambat 1905, are honest and hardworking, 
The Jat of the Pawadh has to work unceasingly to make a living out 
of his waterless land. The assessment here (now under revision) is com- 
paratively heavy, The Rajpdat is not so well off asthe Jat. He relies 
more on the money-lender; he is, lazy and his women do no work 
in the fields. It is quite uncommon for a Raéjpit to keep a stock 
of grain, When he threshes his grain-he hands it over to the dania 
and borrows it back from him as he wants it. The general rise in 
prosperity has been accompanied by a rise in the price of cattle and 
agricultural implements, but this hardly discounts the rise in the selling 
price of corn, Litigation is increasing; and the expenditure on marri- 
ages and the like 1s extravagant. In the hills the standard of living 
has always been lower, but here too it is rising, and the Kanet is 
fairly prosperous. He does a great trade in grass and firewood, while 
the hill stations provide him with a variety of occupations at a hand- 
some wage. 


Section C.—Forests, 


The forest area in the State is 109 square miles, of which 72 are class- 
ed as first class demarcated forests and 37 as second class forests. 
These lie entirely in the hills, ranging from 8,000 feet above the sea to 
the foot-hills which rise from the Ambala plains at Rémgarh. The Dén 
extends from Ambala to Nalagarh. The country is broken and scored by 
ravines, while reckless denudation has reduced the forest trees to scrub and 
low jungle. The hill tracts proper are in contrast tothe Dén. The smaller 
tract, which is about 9 square miles in extent, is an island in the middle of Keone 
thal State, lying to the south of the Phagi-Mahdst ridge close to Simla, Itis 
well wooded with oak (guercus,dilata and semicarpifolia), deodar and pine. 
The larger hill tract extends over about 300 square miles to the south of the 
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Dhami and Bhajji States till it merges in the Pinjaur Din. Parts of this 
tract are bare, parts covered with low scrub, and parts well wooded with oak 
(qguercus incana) and pine. To the east of the Asnfriver, round Chail, 
a good sized mixed forest of pine, oak and deod4r stretches across the 
upper slopes. There are forests of chil (Pinus longifolia) on the ridges 
‘between Dagshai and the Duin, and also between Solon and Kasaulf; while 
the Thadigarh Hill to the south of Kasaulf is covered with a valuable 
stretch of bamboo. 


The State forests have suffered severely from neglect. Until quite 
recently the villagers had full use of the forests without check or 
hindrance. The Dtin has been entirely stripped, and it is only the 
comparatively late colonization of the Simla Hills that has saved the 
forests on this side. Even here large areas of forest were sacrificed 
by the peasantry to form grass vakhs whose produce they sold at great 
profit in the various cantonments near. The question of maintaining 
the sources of the fuel supply, both for the people and the hill 
stations, received attention in 1845 and probably earlier. In 1860 Lord 
William Hay directed the attention of the State to the urgent necessity 
of protecting its forests and husbanding their produce. Since that 
time the matter has never been entirely lost sight of. In 1861 a forest 
protective establishment was instituted. The) forests were placed unde- 
the Civil xzsdmat, and between 1861 and 1870 many changes in the 
control tending to more effective management were carried out. British 
officers of the Forest Department made reports on the fuel supply in 1876 
1878 and 1888. On reccipt of a letter from the Punjab Government in 
1879 the State took action, appointed a Superintendent of Forests, and 
introduced the Conservancy Rules proposed by Mr. Baden-Powell. This 
was really the first step towards effective management. in 1885 the present 
Nazim of Forests, Pandit Sundar Lal, who had passed the Forest Ranger’s 
test in the Imperial Forest School at Dera Dun, was appointed, and he 
at once stopped the reckless cutting for lime burning, charcoal making, &c. 
In 1890 a Forest Settlement was carried out by Mr. G. G. Minniken, who 
also prepared a Working Plan which was accepted by the Darbar. 
Besides the forests proper the State owns 12,000 acres of dir in the plains. 
Considerable quantities of kékar and dhdk flourish in these dirs, which 
are under the control of the Nazim of Forests. 


Section D.—Mines and Minerals. 


An account of the mineral resources of the State will be found 
en page 2 under the heading “ Geology.” 


Section E,—Arts and Manufactures, 


The figures in the margin show the distribution of the whole popula- 
Actual Depend» Partially tion into agriculturists, non- 


workers. ents. agricul- agriculturists and partially 

ease , . ina agriculturists. No statistics of 

gticulturists . 981,003 475,879 4.873 manufactures in the State can 
agri i 8 87,1 on : 3 

ahaa cali i passed be given. Patidla produces 





Total .. 693,681 963,011 4,873 little of artistic interest, 
Silver cups are made at 
Patiala and Narnaul, and gold and silver buttons at Narnaul. Gold and 
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silver wire is made from bars of silver (4azdla) moulded in the State 
mint. Thin sheets of gold are wrapped round the silver to make gold 
wire, while for silver wire pure bar silver, with an alloy of copper 
to stiffen it, is used. The wire is then used in the manufacture of 
gold and silver lace (gota) which is said to be superior to that made 
in Delhi, though it is not so light as the best quality. Flattened wire 
(4ddia) is woven with silk thread to make gofa and twisted with it 
to make zari. Then again zari and silk thread are woven to make 
hatin Ivory bracelets, surmeddnis (boxes for collyrium) and combs 
are made to a small extent. Pail is famous for carved door-frames. 
At the capital there is a large manufacture of brass and bell-metal ware 
and it is noted for its phil ke Raul (light cups). There isa large market 
for handsome bedsteads woven with cotton string. Thesilk azdrdands, 
darydi (silk cloth) and chéria (striped silk) of Patidla are well known, 
and though the two last materials are inferior to those made in 
Amritsar, the first is quite as good. Bhadaur manufactures good bell- 
metal cups and brass ware, and is noted for its ¢ukkas (sets of 
cups). Kanaud also manufactures these wares, as well as iron pans 
and spoons. Sundm excels in cotton pagris, khes and chautahis, a 
gold lace chautahi costing from Rs. §0 to Rs. 100, Susi is manus 
factured at Patiala and Basi,-the latterbeing very fine in quality. At 
Nadrnaul country shoes, silver buttons and nut-crackers (savota) are 
manufactured, and at Nérnaul and Samana piyas (legs) for beds are made. 
Pail makes elaborate country shoes. At Ghurdan and Chaunda ifon 
dols (buckets) and pans are made, and at Raunf and Dhamot iron 
gaégars or water-pots. Coarse cotton and woollen fabrics are manu- 
factured throughout the State, and at Pinjaur baskets, stone Aandis 
(pestles), «wkhlis (mortars), chaunkis. and sls (curry-stones). At 
Sanaur neat fans of date palm leaves are made. Country carts, 
bathlis, vaths, and wheels are also made in some places, and raw sugar 
(gur and shakkar) in the Paw&dh villages. In the Bet khand is 
manufactured. One panonly is used there, and the work is carried on 
on a small scale. Saj7i is made in the Anahadgarh nisdmat. There 
is a State workshop at Patidla, where repairs of every sort are done, 
and furniture and carriages are made. fron work and painting is 
well done. There is a cotton-ginning factory at Narwéna near the 
railway station. It was started in Sambat 1954 by Lfla Kanhaya 
Lal. {t is worked by steam, generally in the cold weather, as cotton is 
obtained in these months. This factory exports nearly forty thousand 
maunds of cotton annually, the seed being consumed locally. In some 
parts of the State saltpetre is manufactured. There is a press called 
the Rajindar Press at Patifla, where a Vernacular paper (‘ Patiéla 
Akhbdr”’) is issued weekly. Some of the official printing, English 
and oo for the State is done here, although most of it is done 
outside. 


Section F.—Commerce and Trade. 


The surplus grain of the State, consisting of wheat, gram, barley, 
sarson, millet and pulse, is taken to the nearest railway station or market 
for export or sale. There is a considerable import of khand, shakear and 
gur from the United Provinces. Cotton is exported from Narwana to 
Bombay. Red chillies are exported to. Hathras and loaded at the 
nearest railway station. Country cotton yarn is also exported. Ghi is 
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exported from Narw4na to the adjoining British ‘Districts, but the 
amount produced is not sufficient to meet the requirements of the State. 
Kali (whitewash) and chdéna (lime) are exported from Narnaul and 
Pinjaur. The grain marts in the State are Patiéla, Dhéri, Barnéla, Bhatinda 
ras rigs but grain is also carried to the adjoining British marts and 
to N&bha. 


Section G.—Means of Communication. 


Four lines of rail pass through the State. The Rajpura-Bhatinda line 
belongs to the Patiala State, but is worked by the North-Western 
Railway. The agreement was that ‘‘All costs, charges and expenses 
incurred by the North-Western Railway in connection with the 
maintenance, management, use and working of the Rfjpura-Bhatinda 
Railway and the conveyance of traffic thereon properly chargeable to 
Revenue Account shall be paid out of the gross receipts of the amalga- 
mated undertaking and so far as possible out of the gross receipts 
of the half year to which they are properly attributable, and in 
each half year there shall be deducted from the gross receipts of the 
Rajpura-Bhatinda Railway 55 per cent. of such gross receipts and the 
balance after making the said deduction shall be paid over to the 
Patiéla Darbar.’ By a later agreement the amount to be deducted was 
reduced to 52 percent. of the gross receipts. The principal stations are 
Rajpura, Patiala, Dhdrf, Mansurpur, Barnala, Tapa and Bhatinda. The 
Ludhigna-Dhuri-Jékhal Railway has stations at Dhuri and Sunam, while 
the Southern Punjab line passes through the south of the State with 
stations at Mansa and Narwana. Bhatinda is a large junction, con- 
necting with Ferozepore, Sirsa, Delhi, Samasata and Bikaner. The 
main line of the North-Western Railway gocs north from Rajpura, 
leaving the Patiala State at Sirhind. The Mohindargath nizdmat is 
traversed by the Rewari-Phulera Railway. 


There are 184} miles of metalled roads as detailed below, maintained 
by the State :— 


1. Patiéla to Suném, 43 miles, with branches to Sangrdr at mile 24, 
and to Samana at mile 4. 


2. Patiéla to RAjpura, 16} miles, joining the Grand Trunk Road at 
Réjpura at mile 10; a branch takes off to the Kaulf railway station. The 
only bridge of importance is over the Patiala N&la at mile 2. 


3. Basi to Sirhind, with branches to Bara Sirhind, Amkh4s, Gur- 
dwara Sahib, Bazar Basi and circular road round Basi, 9 miles. At mile 2 
is an old bridge (bridge arches) built in the time of Muhammadan kings over 


the Sirhind Choa. 


4. Patidlato Bhunnarhert, 8} miles. This road is chiefly maintained for 
shooting, but is also in line with the direct road to Kaithal. {t is also largely 
used for grass and wood traffic from the surrounding villages and éérs 


going to Patiala. 


5. Patiéla to Majal, 4} miles. This branches off from mile 3 of 
Patiéla-Bhunnarhert Road. This road is also for shooting parties, and for 
gtass and wood traffic, 
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6. Patidla to Sanaur, 4 miles. There is a large bridge in mile 
1 over the Patifla N4la, This road carries heavy passenger and grain 
traffic. 


7. N&bha to Kotla Road. Total length 18 miles, of which 8 miles 
lie in Patiala State. 


8. Barnféla-Dhanaula Road. Total 64 miles, of which 3} miles lie in 
Patiala. This is a feeder road to the railway. 


9. Patidla-N&abha Road, 13 miles. This is at present maintained 
for the State by the Irrigation Department. 


10, Ablowal Road, 44 miles. This is a road from the railway station 
to Ablow4l bridge, parallel to the south bank of the Patidéla Navigation 
Channel. It is an alternative road to the one running parallel to the north 
bank of Patiala Navigation Channel, as the road on one bank is not able to 
cope with the traffic. 


if, Nabha-Bhawdnigarh Road. Of this road § miles lie in Patiala 
State. It is a feeder line from#isdmat Bhawanigarh to Nabha. 


12. Branch road from mile 4 of Sundm-Samana road, This is 14 
miles in length, total distance to Samana being 18 miles, 


13. Kotla-Sangriir Road, 11 miles, which lies in Patiala 
State. 


14. Barn4la-Hadifya Road, a feeder road, 4} miles in length. 
1s. Patiala City Roads, to miles, 

16. Patidla Civil Station Roads, 15 miles, 

17. Patiéla Cantonment Roads, 3} miles. 

18. Motib4gh and sides, 1 mile. 

19. Baradari-Rajbaha Road, 3 miles. 

zo, Ablow4l bridge to Baradarf, 14 miles. 

a1. North-Western Railway Approach Roads, 2 miles. 
Besides, the following roads are now being metalled :— 


1. Bas{-Alampur Road, § miles. This continues through British ter- 
ritory to Ripar. Government is also metalling the portion in its own 


territory. 


2, jJakhaleMinak Road, 4 miles. Feeder road to Jakhal railway 


3. Bhatinda-Mandi Roads, 3 miles. 
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The following unmetalled roads are maintained by the State :-— CHAP. If; G.. 

(2) Milepur Road, 5 miles. Joins Grand Trunk Road at Ser4i Banjara eeonomie. 
and leads to Mulepur. Monae ei, 

. . . s *, 
b) Tangauri Road, 12 miles. Forms part of the District road from yunication. 
Ambala to Rupar. 

(c) Bantr-Rajpura Road, 9 miles. This is now being bridged, and 
eventually it is intended to metal it. 

(2) Ghanaur Road, 8 miles, from Sambhu railway station to Ghanaur. 

(e) Chaparsil Road, 3 miles. Branches off from the Patiéla-Rajpura 
Road in mile 6 to Chaparsil, where a fair is held annually. 

(/) Alampur Road, 5 miles. Now being metalled, 

(g) Ghurtién Road, 3 miles. 

(2) Khamdnon Road, 9 miles. 

(i) Ghagga-Samana Road, 15 miles. 

(7) Hadiydya-Bhikhi Road, 16 miles. 

(£) Jakhal-Minak Road, 4 miles, 

(/) N&rnaul to Kanaud, 13 miles. 

(m) Kanaud to Basf, 11 miles, 

Total 113 miles. 

In the hills, the metalled road from Amb&la to Simla, which is main- 
tained throughout by the Punjab Government, runs for great part of its 
length through the Patiala State. 

The following roads in the hills are maintained by the Patidla State:— — Reads in hills. 

1, Kandeghat-Chail, 224 miles, Crossing the Asni river in mile 8, a 


large bridge of one span 110’ clear is now under construction, Chail 
is the sanitarium of the State, about 7,300 feet above sea-level. 


2. Kandegh&t Bazar to Srinagar Kothi, 4 mile, 


3. Sairi Road. Direct road from Kasauli to Simla vd Sairi; 
portion maintained by the State, 15 miles. 


4. Jutogh-Arki Road, 5} miles. 

5. Dagshaj-Nahan Road, 4} miles, 

6. Mamlik-Kunhidr Road, border of Sairi Road, 4 miles, 
7. Pinjaur-Naldégarh Road, 104 miles. 

8. Sab&thd-Kasaulf-Kalka Road, 14 miles, 

9 Chail Municipal Roads, 5 miles, 

Total 80 miles 7 furlongs. 


Road 1 will admit of cart traffic afte. the Asni bridge is built; all the 
other roads are mule or rickshaw paths. A road from Chail to Kufri, 
about 16 miles, has lately been made and opens direct traffic with the 
Hindistan-Tibet Roadand Simla, The total annual cost of maintenance 
of roads in the Patidla State is at present about one lakh of rupees 
per annum. The Sirhind Canal is navigable from Rupar to Patiala. 
Country produce is conveyed to the railway in carts or on camels and 
donkeys. 


There are servdis at the principal towns and railway stations and list of rest 
dik bungalows at Patiala and Bhatinda. Table 29 
of Part B, 
Taite Novgo@ 
able No, 
Pari , A vy 
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POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


Originally the postal arrangements of Patidla were confined to the 
conveyance of official communications which were carried by sowdrs 
and harkdras retained in the various sadr offices at a total cost of over 
Rs. 30,000 yearly, and no facilities were offered to the public for the ex- 
change of their private correspondence. In Sambat 1917 (1860 A.D.) in 
the reign of Mah4raja Sir Narindar Singh, G.c.s.1., the postal system was 
organized under the control of the munshikhdna (Foreign Office). Runners’ 
lines were laid between various ¢hdzas of the State, and the public allowed 
to post letters at these ¢hdnas at a charge of two Mansuri parsas per letter 
prepaid, four Manstri passas unpaid. A special officer ona salary of Rs. 30 per 
mensem was appointed by the munshikhdna as munsarim of the postal arrange- 
ments. The postal service was given out on contract to one Ganga Ram, who 
undertook the appointment of the runners, and saréardhsor overseers. All 

ostal articles were made over to the runners, who were responsible to the 

eputy Superintendents of Policc; these officials received the moneys paid 
for postage from the runners, and remitted them monthly to the treasury, 
where the balance, after paying the amount due by contract to the State, was 
handed over to the contractor. The method of payment of postage was by 
British stamps bought by the contractor at their face value and retailed by 
him. Stamps used on public service were registered and their value credited 
to the contractor. Postal articles for British India were despatched already. 
stamped through Rajpura, where a clerk was stationed who delivered them 
to the British Post Office, paying the usual rates. Similarly articles from 
British territory were despatched by a clerk stationed at Ndrnaul. There 
were no facilities for money orders, insurance, or other minor branches of 
postal business. In Sambat 1940 (1884 A. D.) a Postal Convention was signed 
between the Imperial Government and the State (Aitchison’s Treaties, 
Volume IX, No. XXX), which was modified in 1900 A. D. By this agrce- 
ment a mutual exchange of correspondence, parcels, money orders and Indian 
postal notes was established between the Imperial Post Office and the Patiala 
State Post, registered value payable and insured articles being included. 
Stamps surcharged with the words “ Patidla State” are supplied by the 
British Government to the Patiéla State at cost price and are recognized by 
the Imperial Post Office when attached to inland correspondence posted 
within the limits of the State. When the convention was signed the late 
Lala Hukam Chand and Lala Gaurishankar of the Punjab Postal Department 
were lent to the State as Postmaster-General and Postmaster of Patiéla, 
tespectively, to reeorganise the postal system of the State. Léla Hukam 
Chand was succeeded as Postmaster-General by Lala Raghbir Chand in 
Sambat 1951 (1894 A.D.). By an agreement of 14th August 1872, 
the British Government agreed to construct for the State a single line of 
wire (on the standards between Ambala and Lahore) from Ambila to 
Réjpura, and thence to Patiala at a cost of Rs. 15,500, the Mahéraja agrecing 
to pay the actual cost of construction and of the maintenance of the line and 
the office at Patiala. The receipts are credited to the State under clause 6 
of the agreement. The officials are to be natives in the British Telegraph 
staff. ‘The Telegraph Act (VIII of 1860) and any other Acts passed are 
to be applied to the lines, and jurisdiction with regard to offences against 
the Act is regulated by the saad of May 3th; 1860, 


Section H.—Faminé. 
From the general description of the physical conditions of the State 


it will be clear that the results of a failure of the rainfall are very different 
in different parts of the State. Inthe Bet and Paw&dh, where there are 
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_numerous wells, and in the Jangal and Bangar which are protected’ by 
canals, the effect of deficient rainfall is not very serious. In the parganas 
of Sarddlgarh, Akalgarh, the Nailf, Narwana tahsil and the aizdmat of 
Mohindargarh, where there are few wells and no canals, a deficiency: of rain 
has a serious effect on the crops.and causes famine. 


The earliest famine of which men talk is that of Sambat 1840, known 
as the chdlia or chalisa. This was a terrible famine which lasted for more 
than two years. The people could not get grain and lost their lives either 
from want of grain or from sickness brought on by bad food, and most of 
the people left their homes. The next famine was in Sambat 1869; it is 
known as the dhauna or the famine of 20 sevs. It lasted for 8 or 9- 
months. Both harvests failed and the people suffered heavily. The 
nabia was the fanrine of Sambat 1890. Both harvests failed, and the 
price of grain rose to 38 sess kachché per rupee in the course of the: 
famine, the rate before it having been 4 maunds per rupee. Sambat 
1894 also brought a famine, but it was not 30 severe. In Sambat 1905 
there was also. scarcity in the Jangal tract. The famine of Sambat 
1917, commonly called the safdhra, was a severe one. Both harvests 
failed and the rate rose from 3 maunds kachchd to 17 or 20 sers kachchd. 
Three lakhs and thirty-one thousand maunds (pakkd) of grain were 
distributed by the State to its subjects, and Rs. 3.75.000 of land revenue 
remitted in the famine-stricken’ areas; relief) works were also opened. 
State employés. and others were allowed grain at low rates and the value 
deducted from their pay in instalments after the famine had ceased. 
The famine of Sambat 1925 was felt throughout the State. It is commonly 
called the pachia. Though the crops on wells were good, prices rose to 25 
sers kachchd. In Sambat 1934 famine was felt all over the State. No 
rain fell in Swan, and there was-no crop on unirrigatedlands. The Bangar 
and the Mohindargarh sésdmaé suffered sevcrely- Collections of land 
revenue were suspended, but recovered next year’ As-in Mohindargarh 
the people did not recover from the severe effects of the famine, relief 
works were opened there. In Sambat 1940 also there was a scarcity 
of grain, but it was not serious and did not affect the whole State. 
The famine of Sambat 1953 made its effects felt on every part of the 
State. Rain fell in Sawan, and crops were sown, but dricd up for want of 
rain. The rate rose to 8 sers pakké per rupee. Takdvi to the amount 
of Rs. 10,000 was distributed in Andhadgarh and Mohindargarh. 
Relief works) comprised a kachché road from: Barnéla to. Bhikhi, which 
employed 2,312 persons and cost Rs. 36,400; repairs to the forts at 
Bhatinda and Ghurim (Rs. 4,914); and additions to the mausoleum 
of Maharaja Al& Singh (Rs. 37,800). Grain to the value of 
Rs. 14,864 was distributed and blankets to the value of Rs. 7,000. The 
American Mission also distributed grain with assistance from the 
State. In Sun4m a charitable institution (sadiédart) fed 80 persons 
daily.. The total expenditure on relief works came to Rs. 1,97,830- 
The famine of Sambat 1956 was severely felt throughout the State, but 
more especially in Sardilgarh, Narwdna, Ak4lgarh, Suném, Bhawdnigarh 
and Mohindargarh. The year was rainless, following a succession of bad 
harvests, and the grain famine was aggravated by a water famine in Sardul- 
garth and a fodder famine everywhere.. Twenty-eight villages were affect. 
ed in Anéhadgarh, 28¢ in Mohindargarh and 104 in Karmgarh. Lala 
Bhagwién Dds, the Diw&n (now Member of Council), was made Central 
Famine Officer, with assistants, as prescribed in the Punjab Famine Code. 
Poor-houses and kitchens were opened —the poor-house at Patiala has never 
been closed—and relief works on a large scale were started. Asinthe former 
famine, rich men came forward and subscribed largely to the Famine Fund. 
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The relief works, which were various and of no permanent importance, were 
kept open from January to September, and gratuitous relief was given till 
December. 10,395 were employed, on an average, every month on relief 
works, while 5,270 were relieved gratuitously. The total expenditure was 
Rs. 3,81,722. Land revenue was suspended to the amount of Rs, 2,§8,715, 
while Rs. 2,02,208 were remitted in Mohindargarh. 


In connection with the famine relief operations a kitchen was first 
started in the Samd@hd” at Patialaat a cost of Rs 150 per day. Subse-. 
quently, on the 1st Baisakh 1957, a poor-house was established on 
the lines of the Famine Code in Ablowéal, near Patiala, under the control 
of Lila Bhagwan Das and the direct supervision of Abd-ul-Hakin 
Khan, MB, Assistant Surgean, and the relief was strictly regulated accord- 
ing to the Code. The average weekly number relieved in the kitchen was 
highest in Ph4gan (3,959), and in the poor-house at the end of Bais&kh (2,465). 
After Asauj 15th the poor began to lcave the poor-house, so that the inmates 
fell to 304 early in K4tak and to 228in Maghar. The total cost of the kitchen 
inthe Samddhén and of the Ablowal poor-house was Rs. 27,'15 from 
Phagan ist. 1956, to Maghar 17th, 1957. Of this Rs. 24,465 were spent 
on food, Rs. 1,446 on establishment, Rs. 40 on clothes, and Rs 802 on 
miscellaneous items. The railway fares of 61 persons were paid by the 
State to enable them to return to their homes, in addition to 333 who were 
sent back to Bikaner and Hissar without cost to the State and 738 residents 
of legs distant localities who were sent home on foot with three days’ food. 
Large numbers left the poor-house of their own accord without giving 
information as to their homes. There were many opium-eaters among the 
poor, the daily number for the week ending 13th Baisakh 1957 being 87, and 
they were induced to take large quantities of food and reduce their doses of 
opium, with the result that only two opium-eaters remained onthe ist Katak 
1957. As the opium was reduced by degrees no bad effect on their health 
resulted. The numbers in the poos-house onthe 1oth Maghar 1957 were 
as follows :—Hindus 58 (of whom 33 were inhabitants of the State), Mu- 
hammadans 44 (31 of the State), Chahras and Chamars 34 (22 of the State) ; 
and 38 inthe hospital (14 of the State). There was no case of cholera, and 
only 12 cases with 4 deaths from small-pox, 235 cases with 8 deaths from 
dysentery and 501 cases with 13 deaths from fever. Thus out of 3,929 in-door. 
and out-door patients only 46 died and the rest were discharged cured. The 
average daily number of in-door and out door patients was g1‘30. Except 
malarial fever no disease broke out in the poor-house, and the general health 
of the inmates was good. A school waa opened for the children. All wha 
were able to work were given light work according to their strength. As. 
the number of compartments was small, they were made to build more with 
bricks made with their own hands» They were also made to twist cord and 
make chérpdis for the sick among them. As no help was rendered by the 
police oy army, respectable famine stricken men were employed as sepoys og 
aunas 10 per day, and they worked very satisfactorily. 


ES 


CHAP!rER III.—-ADMINISTRATIVE, 
Section A.—Administrative Departments. 


During the minority of the Mahfrfja the State is administered 
by a Council of Regency consisting of three members. ‘here are 
four High Departments of State, the Finance Department (Diwdni 
M (1) ; the Foreiga Office (Munshi Khina); the Judicial Department 
(Adalat Sidr); and the Military Department (Bakshi Khdna). The 
Finance Minister—Diwdn~in the carly days of the State had full 
powers in all matters connected with the land revenue and the treasury. 
He decided land cases and was sometimes allowed to farm the land 
revenue. Maharaja Karm Singh put a stop to this practice and organised 
the Financial Department. The Dimdn is now the appellate Court in 
revenue cases, and all matters of revenue and finance are submitted to him. 
The Foreign Minister—Mir Munshi—transacts all business with other 
Governments, signs agreements, contracts, etc., and conducts the external 
affairs of the State. The Judicial Minister—Add/ati—is a recent creation, 
dating from the reign of Mah4raja Karm Singh. The Commander-in- 
Chief—Bakhshi—formerly combincd the duties of Paymaster with his 
own, but the office now is purcly military! Mahar&ja Rajindar Singh 
created a Chief Court of three members to hear appeals from the decisions 
of the Finance, Judicial and Foreign Ministers: 


The State of Patidla is now divided’ into five xtésdmats or Districts, 
and these nizdmats are each sub-divided into, on an average, three tahs'ls, 
there being in all sixteen tahsils inthe State. The Niz4mats and Tahsils 
are :— 


Nizdémats. Tahsils. 


(1, Patiala, also called the Chaurdsi, in the 
1. Karmgarh, also called | Pawadh. 


BhawAnigarh, at which: 2. Bhawénigarh or Dhodhan, partly in the 

place its head-quarters | Pawadh and partly in the Jangal. 

are. j; 3. Sunim,|mostly in the Jangal. 

4. Narwana, comprising the Bangar. 

1 The »Hakhsht.—This officer's title is translated into English sometimes by Paymaster- 
General, at others by Adjutant-General or Commander-in-Chief. Blochmann, Afn, I, 261, 
has Paymaster and Adjutant-General. None of these titles gives an exact idea of his 
functions. He was not a Paymaster. except in the sense that he usually suggested the rank 
to which a man should be appointed or promoted, and perhaps countersigned the pay bills. 
But the actual disbursement of pay belonged to other departments. Adjutant-Genera) is 
somewhat nearer to correctness. Commander-in-Chief he was not. He might be sent on a 
campaign in supreme command; and if neither emperdt, vicegerent (:224¢!-i mutiak), nor 
chief minister (wasfr) was present, the command fell to him. But the only true Commander-in- 
Chief was the emperor himself, replaced in his absence by the wak¢! or wastr. The word 
Bakhsh{ means ‘the giver’ from P. dakkshifdan, ‘to bestow,’ that is, he was the giver of the 
gift of employment in camps and armies (Dastér-ul-Insh4, 232). In Persia the same 
official was styled. ‘The Petitioner’ (’dvis). This name indicates that it was his 
special business to bring into the presence of the emperor any one seeking for 
employment or promotion, and there to state the facts connected with that man’s case, 
Probably the use of the words Mfr ‘Arz in two places inthe Afni Akbari (Blochmann, i 
257, 2§9) are instances of the Persian name being applied to the officer afterwards called a 
Bakhshi The first Bakhshi (for there were four) seems to have received. almost as of right, 
the title of Amfr ul-Umard (Noble of Nobles); and from the reign of Alamgir onwards, I 
find no instance of this title being granted to more than one man at a time, though in Akbar’s 
reign such ap s to have been the case (Ain, 1, 240, Blockmann’s note). (From an article 
3 ie Journal of Royal Asiatic Society, :896 pages 539-40, by W. Ievine, on the Army af the 
“Moghala), 
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Nisdmais. Tahsils, 


2. Amargarh, in the Jangal, also known as 
2. Amargarh, also called Dhurf, where the present tahsil head- 
Bast, at which place its quarters are. 
-head-quarters are. 3. Sahibgarh, also called Pail, where the 
head-quarters are, mainly in the Jangal 
and partly in the Pawadh. 


[* Fatehgarh or Sirhind, in the Paw4dh. 


3. Anfhadgarh, also called (1. Anfhadgarh, 
Barnfla, at which place ¢ 2. Govindgarh or Bhatinda, ¢ in the Jangal, 
its head-quarters are. 3. Bhfkhi, 


t. Rajpura, ) 
2 Banor, in the Pawdadh. 

3. Ghanaur, 

4. Pinjaur, in the Himflay4n area. 


4. Pinjaur 


1~-Mohindargarh, also called K4naud, from 
the name of the old fort and town at 
which its head-quarters are. 

2. Narnaul. 


5. Mohindargarh, popularly 
called the Ndrnaul 
nizdmat, 


Of these five nisdmats the first three comprise all the main portion of 
the State, and Pinjaur also includes the detached part of the State which 
lies in the Simla Hills and forms tahsil Pinjaur. The mtsdmat of Pinjaur 
however is mainly composed of the Pawadh tract, which forms the north« 
eastern part of the main portion of the State. The ntsémat of Amargarh 
compriscs the rest of the Pawa&dh-(Fatchgarh and part of Sihibgarh tahsils), 
and the northern part of the Jangal tract (the remainder of Sahibgarh and 
the whole of Amargarh tahsils).";Karmgarh Nizfimat comprises the south 
central part of the main portion of the State, including the tahsil of 
Narwana. which lies in the Bangar tract south of the Ghaggar. Anahadgarh 
nis4mat lies wholly in the Jangal and Mohindargarh in the Bagar. 
Mohindargarh consists of the outlying block of Patiala territory, which 
is really a part of the Rewat on the borders of Rajpttdna. 
The head-quarters staff of each ##zémat consists of a Nazim, two Naib- 
Nazims, and a Tahsfldfr in charge of the head-quarters tahs{f!. NAzims 
date from the reign of Maharaja Narindar Singh, when, under the name of 
Munsarim hadbast, they were appointed to introduce cash assess- 
ments. The Nazim is practically a Deputy Commissioner with the 

wers of a Sessions judge in addition. He hears all the appeals of 

is Ndib-Nazims and Tahsfldars, whether civil, cr'minal or revenue. 
Karmgarh and Amargarh smtadmats have each two Naib-Nizims; 
Anéhadgarh has three,—two at Barn4la and one at Bhatinda ; Mohindargarh 
one, posted at Narnaul; and Pinjaur two—at Réjpura and Sanaur. The 
Naib-Nazim is the court of original jurisdiction, both civil and criminal, 
the Tahsild4r having criminal jurisdiction in a few petty cases only. 
The Tahsildar is the court of original jurisdiction in revenue cases, and 
has criminal powers in cases falling under Sections 425 and 441—447 of the 
Indian Penal Code. The Tahsildér of Pinjaur has the powers—civil and 
criminal—of a Naib-Nazim. The Tahsildars have no civil cases and hardly 
any criminal. Hence they work with a small establishment, consisting of,a 
Stéha-navis, an Ahimad and two Mudwan Sidha-navis. Only the Tahsildér 
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of Pinjaur has a Naib-Tahsildar. The Patwdris, who are at present working 
under the Settlement Department, are normally under the Tahsildar. There 
are no Kanungos except in the Mohindargarh District. 


Section B.—Civil and Criminal Justice, 


Before the time of His Highness Mahardja Karm Singh, the 
administrative and judicial work of the State was in the hands of the 
thénaddrs (faujddrs of the Ain-i-Akbarf), the collectors of revenue 
(ugraha) being under them. There was no treasury and no court. 
In each pargana there was a thdnadjir, and in Sunam and Patiala 
proper there were fofwils. Their decisions in civil and criminal cases 
were final. Claims and offences, of whatever nature, were disposed of after 
verbal enquiry. No record of evidence was made and no judgment prepared. 
Final orders were given by word of mouth. The people acquiesced in the 
decisions and seldom appealed to the Diwén or Wazir. There was no re- 
gular law in force ; the customs and usages of the country were followed in 
deciding cases, and had the force of law. The panctdyat system was 
gencrally in vogue, and boundary disputes specially were referred to 
arbitration. The administering of oaths (em) to the litigants was 
a great factor in bringing cases to an amicable settlement. The 
offenders were generally fined, but habitual and grave offenders were 
imprisoned without any fixed term of years and were released at the 
pleasure of the presiding officer. In murder cases the offender’s relations 
were ordered to pay the price of blood to the heirs of the deceased by offer- 
ing cither a mata (female relative in marriage) or some culturable land or some 
cash, and thus to bring about an amicable settlement of the case; otherwise 
the perpetrator was hanged, generally on a Rikay tree, in some conspicuous 
place where the corpse was left hanging for many days. Barbarous punish- 
- ments, such as maiming and mutilation, were in force to some extent. 
Sometimes the face, hands and feet, of an offender were blackened and he 
was proclaimed by beat of drum, mounted ona donkey through the streets 
of the city.! 


Mahar4ja Karm Singh began the work of reform by appointing an 
Addlati (Judicial Minister), but no line of demarcation was drawn between 
his powers and those of the ¢hdnaddérs. Orders in criminal cases were 
still given verbally, but in civil cases files were made and judgments 
written. Cases of proprietorship in land were decided by the 
Addlati, though they were transferred subsequently to the Liwdn. 
During the time of Mahfrdja Narindar Singh five nizémats were 
marked off and N&ézims appointed to each. One tahsil comprised two 
thdnas, and sixteen Tahsfldars were appointed, who, in addition to their 
revenue work, dealt with criminal and civil cases. His Highness introduced 
a Manual of Criminal Law, “ The I.aw of Sambat 1916,” for the guidance of 
criminal courts. In most respects it was similar tothe Indian Penal Code. 
In the reign of Maharaja Mohindar Singh, Tahsildérs were deprived of 
their judicial and criminal powers and two Néib-N&zims were appointed in each 
nizdmat to decide civil and criminal cascs and superintend the police. 
A Code of Civil Procedure, compiled from the British Indian Act VII of 
1859 and Act XXIII of 186: with suitable modifications, was introduced 
which is still in force! : 


a a a a a ge 


: For a detailed account vide‘ History of Patidla, by Khali mma 
Prime Minister, Patidla State, . a ea aa 
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The courts of original jurisdiction as they stand at the present day have 
already been described. A Tahsfldar can give three months’ imprisonment 
and Rs. 25 fine, and a Naib-Nazim three years’ imprisonment and Rs. 1,000 
fine. Appeals from the courts of Tahsildars and Naib-Nazims all go to the 
Nazim. The Nazim is a Sessions Judge with power to pass sentences 
of 14 years’ imprisonment and Rs. 1,000 fine. From the Nazim’s decisions 
appeals lie tothe Adu/ati in civil and criminal and to the Diwdz in revenue 
cases, with further appeals to the Chief Court and the Jylés-t-khds (the 
Court of the Maharaja). At the capital there is a Magistrate and a Civil Judge 
with Ndib-Nazim’s powers. Appeals from these courts go to the Mudwan 
Addlat, the Court of the Additional Sessions Judge, who assists the Adalat and 
has the powers of aNazim. The Chief Court may pass any sentence au- 
thorised by law. Capital punishment and imprisonment for life however 
need the confirmation of the /j/ds-i-khds. In murder cases the opinion of 
the Sadr Aklkars is taken before the sentence is confirmed. Special 
jurisdiction in criminal cases is also exercised by certain olficials. The 
Foreign Minister has the powers of a Nazim in cases where one party or both 
are not subjects of Patiala, Jind or Nibha. Appeals lie to the Chief Court. 
Cases under the Telegraph and Railway Acts are decided by an officer 
of the Foreign Department subject to appeal to the Foreign Minister. 
Certain Canal and Forest Officers have:magisterial powers in cases falling 
under Canal and Forest Acts, andthe. Inspector-General of Police exercises 
similar powers in respect of cases which concern the police. Buring the 
Settlement operations the Settlement Oilicers are invested with powers to 
decide revenue cases with an appeal to the Settlement Commissioner. 


Powers of revision (igrdéni) can be exercised by the Add/ati and the 
Sessions Courts; review (nasarsdni) by the Chief Court and /jlds-i-khds 
only. 


The Indian Penal Code is enforced without modification. The 
Criminal Procedure Code (Act V of 1898) is enforced with some 
modifications of which the most important are given below. No court is 
invested with summary powers. In Sessions cases no jury or assessors are 
chosen. Special regulations have been made for the trial of cases of 
contempt of court, which offence is made to include cases falling under the 
following sections of the Indian Penal Code~—175, 173, 179, 180, 228. 
The Civil Procedure Code differs in many points from that of British 
India. There is no bar to appeals on the ground of the value of the suit. 
All civil suits, of whatever value, are heard in the first tostance by the 
Naib-Nazims, and in Patiala City by the Civil Judge. 


Suits, civil or criminal, to which the /#dgirddrs of Kham4non are a 
party, are heard by the Naib-Nazim, and revenue suits by the Tahsildar, but 
the appeals lie to the Foreign Minister. Hindu or Muhammadan Law is 
frequently followed in civil and revenue suits. For an account of the 
Revenue Law see page 145. 


A few members of the following tribes are addicted to the crimes 
noted against each :— 


(1) Sikh Jats,—Dacoity, robbery, house-breaking, distilling illicit 
liquors, and trafficking in women. 


(2) Hindu Jats of the Bangar,—Cattle stealing and receiving. 
-(3) Muhammadan and ‘Hindu 'Réjpats,—Cattle theft and receiving 
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(4) Sunérs,—Receiving and retaining stolen property and making CHAP. Ill, B. 
Administra- 


and passing counterfeit coin. 


(5) Chihrés,—Theft and house-breaking. 


The following are the regular "criminal tribes” with the offences to 
which each is specially addicted :— 


(#) Sansis,—House breaking, highway robbery, dacoity, theft of 
standing crops and corn from stacks. 


(12) Baurias,—Robbery, house-breaking, dacoity, theft at railway 
Stations and on roads. 


(12) Bilochis,—House-breaking. 
(sv) Min&4s,—-Dacoity, robbery and house-breaking 


Cases of murder, adultery and seduction are not very common. Civil 
litigation is increasing. Petty cases are fought out to the bitter end, and 
the parties suborn witnesses freely to support their claims On this sub‘ect 
the proverbial philosophy of the people is not-silent, and some common say- 
ings are given below :— 


Gannidn de chor nn jutidn di mar— For aman who steals sugarcane, shoe-beating is 
enough.’ The way of witnesses is shown in Tobe de mute dd gawah daddé — A frog is the 
witness as to making water inatank’; Ape main rajjs pujjt dpe mere bachche jiwsn—‘ God 
may blesg me, my sons may live long'; chaché chor, bhattja kdsi— The uncle the thief, the 
nephew the judge’ ; Rd Ram japnd parayd m4l apnd,—‘ Those who mutter Ram Rim 
misappropriate the property of others’; Munhsddh dé anthidn chor didn—*‘ The face is the 
face of a saint, the are those of a thief’; Sdrat momndn kartit kéfrin—‘ His face is 
that of aman and his deeds those of an infidel’; Man dhfdn pdwan walian bap put janeti— 
‘The mother and daughter are the singers and the father and son are the members of 
the marriage procession’; Ghar ke dhddt, ghar ke dhol—‘ The drummers and drums are 
our own’; Choran dé mil lathidn de gas—‘ The thieves clothes are measured by staves.’ 


There are also proverbs which illustrate the power of local magnate’ 
and the hopclessness of contending with them :— : 


Hakim de agdrl ghove dt pachhdri se bachnd chdhie—‘ Be careful of an officer’s 
front and a horse’s hinder part. Adkmi garm dt, shahi bharam di, natkmat naram dé, 
bdashéhat dharam di—‘ Authority and majesty, banking and confidence, the medical 

rofession and leniency of temper, kingdom and justice are compatible.” Hukm ntshant 

ahisht df munh mdnge so le ~‘ Authority is the sign of paradise, one can get whatever 
heasks’ Adkemde mare kichar de pire dé gila nahin -‘ An injury received from an 
officer and slipping into the mud are not to be complained of.’ Sthon, sappon, hakimon 
murakh so patlyae — They are fools who trust a lion, a serpent or an officer.’ Sakte de 
sattf b¢h$n sau—* A man in authority counts his hundred as seven scores.’ Sakta mare aur 
rowan na ds—‘A powerful man beats one and does not let one weep.’ Fis df ldthf us df 
mhais—‘ Might is right.” Wagtke hakim se aur chalte pant se bachna chaéhie—‘ An officer 
in power and running water areto be shunned.’ Hékmdn dé hdla sidl dé pdla pas pads 
nin nakbn j4nda—‘ The rent and revenue payable to officers and the coldness of winter 
cannot be avoided.’ Pathandn dé jabar ridid dé sabay—‘ The high-handedness of the 
Afghdng is to be borne patiently.” Fat muhassal Bahman shah Pathdn hdkim gasab 
hhudé—' A Jat watching the ripe crops of another, a Brahman money lender, a Pathén 
who is a ruler (all are) the visitation of God, t-e., are much to be dreaded.’ (Cf. Macona- 
chie, No. 913, when instead of Path4n is given Rania). Amir dé hassa garth dé bkhan déb 
pfdssa—‘ The great man laughs, the poor man’s shoulder is broken.’ Fhoton df Jardéb 
jhundon d& nugsda—‘ The bulls fight and the shrubs suffer.’ 


There is no formal Registration Act in force in the State. Regis- 
tration is, however, effected on two-rupee impressed sheets. Deeds relat- 
ing to monetary transactions and inhabited houses are registered in the 
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sadr by the Civil Judge and in the mofussil by the Néib-Nazims. There are 
no special Registrars or Sub-Registrars. Where the deeds relate to the sale 
or mortgage of agricultural land, registration is taken by the Tahsildars. 
A copy of the registered deed is kept in the office of registration, and the 
original, duly certified, returned to the presenter. 


Section C.~Land Revenue. 
VILLAGE COMMUNITIES AND TENURES. 


Until the Regular Settlement is completed no arcurate information 
is available as to the proportion of bhdidchdra, pattiddri and zamindért 
villages in the State. The general effect of British rule has been, as Settle- 
ment Officers throughout the Punjab have remarked, to assimilate the status. 
of all three to that of Jdhdéséchdra villages, inasmuch as. possession 
becomes the measure of obligation, z.¢., the proportion of the land revenue 
for which the cultivators are responsible, while on the fulfilment of that 
obligation depends the continuance of their possession. The same process 
has been followed in Pati‘la. Since, however, the substitution of the’ 
bhdidchéra and the pa‘tidéri tenure js always accelerated by settlement 
operations (when these include the preparation of a record-of-rights), it 
is still the case that pattidéri villages, perfect or imperfect, are in the 
majority in the Patidla State, Zamtndéri villages, khalis and bilijmdi,. 
are not uncommon. As a result of the present settlement operations a 
large number of gattiddri villages will in future be classed as bhdié- 
chdra, \t was a favourite plan of the Sikh Governments to carve out new es- 
tates, regardless of existing rights, and plant new settlements on cultivated 
Tand. Somctimes the object in view was to reward faithful service, some- 
times to replace thriftless cultivaters, sometimes to plant a hostile colony: 
in the neighbourhood of a powerful feudatory. Hence there are 
many saminddri villages in _Patidla the property of single owners or 
single families. There are no chakérmi tenures in the State. Village 
Proprietors are called diswadérs as distinct from mdlikén kabsa, whose 
rights are limited by their fields. Mdélikén kabea have no share in the 
village waste and do not belong to the brotherhood. Some are Brahmans,. 


Parohits, or keepers of religious institutions, some village menials, and’ 


some relations in the female line of a former proprietor, who had to 
be provided for, though they could not inherit in full. There are no: 
taluhdérs or dl4 mdltkdn in Patiéla, except in a few villages like Basi 
and Bhadaur, where the idea of a superior proprietary has been artificially 
extended by State officials, Tenants are called Aéshthdr or asdmi. 


The most important village menials who assist in the cultivation 
are— 


(1) Khdti or tarkhdn (carpenter), who repairs all agricultural imple- 
ments. 


(2) Lokdr (blacksmith), who makes and mends all iron implements;. 
the iron being given to him. 


(3) Chamdr (tanner and cobbler), who not only makes and mends: 
shoes and all leather articles needed for agriculture, but also 
does coolies’ work, yis., he cuts grass, carries wood, puts up: 
tents, carries bundles, acts as watchman and the like for 


officials when on tour, This work is shared by all the Chamdrs- 
in the village, 
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(4) Chihré (sweeper), who sweeps the houses and village, collects CHAP. III, C, 
the dung, and carries news and officials’ dé# from village tO agminiatra. 
village, but will never carry a bundle,! ge: a 
7 . Lanp R . 
The other menials and artizans who are found more or less in every i ele 
village are Village menials. 


(1) Fhinwar or kahdr (water-carrier). 
(2) Ndi (barber). 

(3) Niélgar (dyer). 

(4) Kumhdr (potter). 

(5) Telz (oilman). 

(6) Hert (watchman). 

(7) Dhobi (washerman), 

(8) Mirdsz (minstrel). 

(9) Tolldé (weighman). 
(10) Muhassal (crop-watcher). 


(11) Paid (cowherd). 


The last three are not properly village menials. The ¢ol/é is generally 
a shop-keeper, engaged at each harvest to weigh the grain. The muhassal 
and pélt are only employed by the well-to-do and are paid for the work the 
do. The four first mentioned may be called agricultural menials. They all 
receive their respective perquisites in the shape of a fixed share of grain at 
both harvests, and the rates vary from tahsil to tahs{l. Details have not 
been definitely ascertained as yet. Many of these menials hold and till land 
in their villages and pay only at revenue rates. In the present settlement, 
according to the rules laid down for the enquiry into tenants’ rights, it 
is possible that most of them will be made, on account of their long 
continued possession, either occupancy tenants or, under certain circum. 


stances, malikdn kabea. 


No formal inquiry into the rights of the tenants in the State was Tenanteright, 
made before the commencement of the settlement now in _ progress, 
but prior to the first summary settlement of Sambat 1918-19 (1863), the 
agricultural population of the State was mainly composed of cultivating 
communities with whose members were associated persons who, though the 
had not in popular estimation any claims to proprietary rights, yet Guile 
tivated the lands in their occupation on almost the same terms as the re- 
cognised proprictors—who belonged to the village community and had done 
so for long periods. Moreover, in many cases. these occupiers had been the 
first to break up the land in their possession and reclaim the waste (mzé/tor). 
They had also been accustomed to pay a share of the produce of their 
ee 


IThe reason being that his touch would defile it, nat that his dignity would suffer, 
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lands direct to the State or else to pay rent at revenue rates. Such tenants 
were not considered liable to ejectment, although prior to Sambat 1915 no 
distinction between occupancy tenants and tenants-at-will was avowedly 
made, and it was not until Sambat 1924 that the word maurtisi became 
current in the State. In that year an order was issued that no person culti- 
vating with a proprietor should be deemed a maurtsi tenant, and in 1872, 
after the passing of the Punjab Tenancy Act of 1868, it was held by the 
State authorities that cultivators who had held continuous possession for 
30 years should be deemed to be occupancy tenants. But in’ practice 
this rule was not observed, and sometimes 25 years’ possession was held 
sufficient to confer occupancy rights. It was at one time intended to 
introduce the Act of 1868 into the State, and though this was never formally 
done, the provisions of the Act were referred to and followed in deciding 
tenancy cases. In the records of the summary settlement of Sambat 1932 
both proprietors and tenants were promiscuously entered in one column as 
asdmis, and as a matter of fact very few tenants cared to assert their claims 
to occupancy rights, believing that they would never be disturbed in their 
possession, while on the other hand the landlords never thought of 
ejecting them as long as they paid their rent, which was usually equal 
to the amount of the revenue, though in d7swaddri villages the rent was 
and is a fixed share of the produce, plus a serina of one or two sers 
pet man paid as seigniorage, ‘with certain other cesses and menials’ dues. 
On the commencement of the present settlement the landlords in the 
pattidiri and samindéri villages (especially in those of the latter which 
are held by ahlkdrs of the State) began to change the fields which had been long 
in the occupation of the tenants to prevent their being declared maurdsis of 
their old holdings, ousting them in most cases without legal process and 
without regard to the proper time for ejectment. On the other hand, some 
cultivators who had been long out of possession took advantage of the 
weakness of the land-owners and forcibly took possession of fields which they 
had seldom or never cultivated, With a view to preventing these acts of 
violence the Punjab Tenancy Act of 1887 was introduced, with modifications 
necessitated by local conditions, with effect; from the ist of Asauj, Sambat 
1958, by the Council of Regency. These modifications were included in 
a Supplement to the Act, which is reprinted here in full. 


Section (1).—(a) Whereas a regular settlement is now being made for the first 
time in the Patidla State, and the rules in force inthe British Districts of the Punjab 
will be followed, it is therefore considered advisable to introduce into the Pati4la State 
the Punjab Tenancy Act, XVI of 1887, with certain modifications to be detailed below. 
‘Therefore it is hereby ordered by the Council of Regency that the Act aforesaid shall 
come into force in the Patiala State with effect from tst Asauj, Sambat 1958. 


(6) Provided that any case to which this Act applies which has been decided sub- 
sequent to 1st Bais&kh, Sambat 1946, may, with the previous sanction of the Council of 
Regency or of the Settlement Commissioner, be reviewed, or may form the subject-matter 
ofa fresh suit. Sanction to the re-hearing of each case will only be accorded if it appears 
that there are primd facie grounds for holding that the previous final decision in the case 
has been contrary to the provisions of the Punjab Tenancy Act and opposed to the Princi 
ples of justice, equity and good conscience. 


Section (2).—-(a) Substitute for clause 3, section r— 


“ Act XVI of 1887 shall come into force in the Patifla State on tst Asauj, Sambat 
1958, corresponding to 16th August 1901 A.D.” 


(8) Section 4, clause 11.~Rates and cesses also include such rates and cesses which 
are leviable under the Punjab District Boards Act XX of 1883 andthe Northern India 
Canal and Drainage Act, 1873, and as the Northern India Canal and Drainage Act is 
already in force in this State, and as sections 20 and 23 of the Punjab District Boards Act 
have reference to the Punjab Tenancy Act XVI of 1887, therefore the snid sections of that 
Act shall be deemed to be in force in this State. ; 
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(c) In clause 16 0f section 4 read.“ Patiéla State Act, 1 of Sambat 1956,” for CHAP. Ill, C. 


* Act 1879.” —_ 
Pe Administra= 
Section (3).—(a) In section 5 (a) substitute “1st Asauj, Sambat 1958,” for “come tive. 
mencement of this Act,” and for “ twenty years ” read “ twenty-five years ”. 
Lanp Ravenug. 
(6) In clause (¢), section 5, of the Act, vead “ 1st Bais&kh, Sambat 1932, correspond: Supplement to 
ng to the 12th April 1875,” for “twenty-first day of October 1868,” and in clause (2) the Punjab 
substitute “25 years” for “twenty years”. Tenancy Act, 
No. XVI of 1887. 


Section (4).—Substitute the following for section 6 of Act XVI of 1887 :— 
“ A tenant recorded in the following papers :—= 
(a) record-of-rights of the Bhadaur /aluga prepared in Sambat 1911, 
(0) record-of-rights of the N4rnaul District prepared in Sambat 1935, 


(c) measurement papers of the Karmgarh, Amargarh and Pinjaur Dis- 
tricts prepared in Sambat 1932, 


(d) measurement papers of the Andhadgarh District prepared in Sambat 
1935; 


as a tenant having a right of occupancy in Jand_which he has continuously occupied 
from the time of the preparation of the said papers, shall be deemed to havea right of occu- 
pancy in that land unless the contrary has. been established by a decree of a competent 
court ina suit instituted before the passing of this Act and Supplement. 


Section (5).—Substitute the following in:place of section 11 of the Act :== 


* Notwithstanding anything in the foregoing sections of this chapter, a tenant, who 
immediately before the commencement of this Act has a right of occupancy in any land 
under any law or rule having the force of Jaw which previous to the passing of this Act 
yroverned the relation between landlord and tenant in the Patiala State, shall, when the 
Act comes into force, be held to havea right of occupancy in that land under such claims 
under such section of this Act as a competent Revenue Court called upon to adjudicate 
upon the claims of such tenant may hold to be most appropriate. 


The precise statts of any such occupancy, tenant shall be defined by any Revenue 
Court on the express application of any party or on the institution of any suit in respect of 
possession or enhancement or abatement of rent.” 


Section (6).—{a) Read “passed under the Patiala State law or rule having the 
torce of law before the date of introduction of Act XVI of 1887 and its Supplement,” for 
“« passed under the Punjab Tenancy Act of 1868”. 


(6) Expunge from clause 11, section 53, of the Act, the words “Secretary of State 
for India in Council,” and szbstitute “ 1jl4s Khas ”. 


(c) Insections 75 to 98 and 102 to 108 where the terms “ I.ocal Government,” 
© Binancial Commissioner ” and “ Commissioner ” are used, the term “ Settlement Commis- 
sioner, Patidla State,” should be substituted during the currency of Settlement operations, 
provided that wherever a reference is made in Act XVI of 1887 to the Commissioner as 
being subordinate to the Financial Commissioner either in his executive or judicial capacity, 
the Commissioner shall be held not to be so subordinate and to have all the powers, 
executive and judicial, vested in the Financial Commissioner, being in the case of those 
tahsfls which are declared to be under settlement in the Patiala State, the powers, execu 
tive and judicial, which are hereby invested in the Settlement Commissioner, Patiéla 


State. 
(d) In-section 80 of Act XVI of 1887 shall be added the following :~ 


“1V.—The order of the Settlement Commissioner in any appellate case decided by 
him shall be final, notwithstanding the fact that the order of the Lower Court 
is therein modified or reversed, unless a question of focal custom is involved 
in the decision of the Settlement Commissioner, in which case, and in which case 
only, a further appeal shall fieto the Ijl4s Khas. 


V.—An_ appeal shall lie to the Ijl4s Khas from any order or decree made by the 
Settlement Commissioner in 2 suit originally instituted in his Court,” 
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(e) The Settlement Commissioner is empowered to confer, during the currency of 
settlement, under this clause of the Act upon any of his subordinate officers, powers of a 
Collector, or Assistant Collector, tst or znd Grade, for hearing cases disposed of by Revenue 
Courts or Revenue Officers, and to declare what tahsils are to be brought under settle- 
ment from time to time. 


(f) The Settlement Commissioner is empowered to determine from time to time the 
classes of cases— being cases to which this Act applies—which should be disposed of by 
the Settlement Courts and by the ordinary Revenue Judicial Courts of the State, respec- 
tively ; and the Settlement Commissioner may, in pursuance of such determination, by 
order direct that cither certain classes of cases, or certain particular cases, shall be tried 
by the Revenue Judicial Court of the State—original or appellate~which could ordis 
narily have jurisdiction instead of by the Settlement Courts. 


(g) In those parts of the State where the settlement operations have not yet been 
started, or where they have terminated, the word “}jl4s Khas” shall be substituted for 
* Governor-General,” “ Lieutenant-Governor,” and “ Financial Commissioner ”. 


(A) In those parts of the State which have not yet been brought under settlement 
or which have been settled, the Ijl4s Khds may confer on any of their subordinate officers 
the powers exercised by the Financial Commissioner, Commissioner, Collector and Assist- 
ant Collector of the 1st or 2nd Grade, and determine the classes of cases which should be 
disposed of by these Courts. 


' Section (7).—In section 86 of this Act the following should be inserted after clause 

“ Provided that in event of any legal practitioner being guilty of unprofessional conduct 
or displaying gross ignorance of the law or conducting cases in sucha manner as to 
prejudice the interests of his clients, the Settlement’ Commissioner may debar such legal 
practitioner from appearing in his own Court or in any of the Revenue Courts or before 
any of the Revenue Officers subject to his jurisdiction or control.” 


Section (8).—The following should be added to section 86 of this Act :- 


“ 1V.~-All petition-writers should in future note in all applications under section 76, 
clause (1), and in all petitions under section 77, clause (3), the section, clause, sub-section 
and sub-clause of this Act under which relief is sought, otherwise the Court will direct the 
petition-writer to re-write the application at his own expense.” 


Section (9).—In sections 99 and 100 of this Act vead “ Ijl4s Khas” for “ Divisional 
Judge ” and “ Chief Court”. 


Section (10).—Smmary powers.—Whereas a regular settlement is now being made 
for the first time in the Patiala State, the Settlement Commissionet is empowered to confer 
upon any of his subordinate officers whom he thinks fit the power of instituting enquiries 


| into the rights and tenures of tenants and of summarily passing orders as to the entries 
to be made in the village papers. Such powers will ‘not generally be conferred upon 


Fiseal History, 


officers holding a position less responsible than that of a Scttlement Superintendents, 
but in special cases these powers may be given to sclected Deputy Superintendents. The 
result of summary enquiries thus instituted will be noted in a register called Zankth- 
haqtgq-Musdévan ; and the orders will be passed in the manner prescribed in Chapter IV, 
Act XVII of 1887, for mutation cases. 


_Every aggrieved party shall have a right to seek relicf either by preferring an appeal! 
against such order or by filing a regular suit. 


The Punjab Land Revenue Act has been introduced into the State, 
rather as a guide to procedure than a law to be implicity followed. The 
principles of the Act are to be invariably followed, but where the wording of 
the Act is such that their provisions cannot he literally applied, discretion 
vests in the Settlement Commissioner to interpret them. When the scttle- 
ment is complete the situation will of necessity be more clearly defined. 


The main portion of the modern State of Patiéla corresponds roughly 
to the old Mughal Savkér of Sirhind, excluding the code of Thaneswar 
and a few other parganas now in the Districts of Karnél, Ambala! 











Cf, the Sair Punjab of Lala Tulsf Rém. 
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ad Ludhiana, as the following list taken from the A{n-i-Akbarf CHAP. If, C 
SHOWS i= roe, 
Administra= 
ee =: =: = : : —== tive. 
Land REVENUB. 
| Area, Bighas. Revenue, Déms. Tribe. Fiscal History. 
Suburbs of Sirhind (13 parganas). Rs, 
1. Suburbs of Sirhind ove 820,450 1,00,22,270 
2. pare in Ambdla District a ies ts 
3. PAI oo ooo ove 525,932 73,62,267 |Rangar and Jat. 
4 Bantr .., ise bse 407,367 10,87,270 | Do, and Afghén. 
s. Chhat ... ose ove on ad 
6. Dhotah... one ane on wee 
9. Doralah in Kalsia .., evs 65,060 188,440 | Rangar. 
8. Deoranah in Ambéfla District ... as eo 
g. Khurdm, now Ghurém oe 158,750 75,09,094 | Afghan, Rajput 
Seamice ished and Wén Jat. 
19. asenkan, now Masing4n —.., '204,3 0,53,2 at. 
It vilege of Rée Samu ae aoe ue me $3.259 | J 
2. bal sys . 
is Kaithal } British territory a = x 
Samdnéh, etc. (9 parganas). 
1, Saménéh ove oe 904,261 7,696 , Jat and Wah, 
(? Ghorewéha), 
2, Sundm ... nae ae 987,562 42,02,064 
3- Mansirpur, now Mansdrpur in! 115,240 80,35,026 
Bhaw4nfgarh, tahsfl Dhodhén. 
4. Malnere(?), probably Maler Kotla Mh a 
s. Haparf{(?) in Karnal oes ade 3s 
6, Pundrf, in Karnal District, ue | oe 
tahsil Kaithal, 
g. Fatehpur ees Per Fe ais 
8. Bhatinda eve ave on ove 
9. Machhipur ane ae oe Xe 








Nizémat Mohindargarh comprises a portion of the old Mughal Serkér 
of Narnaul, and Kanaud, its head-quarters, 


Area in Revenue 

bighas. in ddms. appears to be the Kanodah of the Ajn! 
Nérnaul ... 214.318 §2,13,218 which was held by Rajpits and Muham- 
Kanodah... 10,710 40,506,128 madan Jats. The assessments of Raja 


Todar Mal are described elsewhere, and there is nothing to suggest that he 
treated Sirhind or Ndrnaul in a different way from the other Sarkérs. 
We must pass straight from Akbar to the times of Ala Singh and his succes- 
sors. The State used to collect its revenue by éhdm tahsil (collection in 
kind) up to Sambat 1918. This arrangement was only occasionally replaced 1862 A, D. 
by cash assessments made for a period of one or two years, but these rare 
and irregular assessments or contracts were not based on any fixed rule or 
established principle, for whenever there was a good crop and the Diwan ex- 
pected to realize more by collection in kind than by adhering to a fixed cash 
assessment, he at once cancelled the agreement without the slightest scruple 
and did not wait for itstermto expire. As a consequence of this short-sighted 
policy, the zaminddr never put his heart into his work and waste lands were 
not brought under cultivation. Instead of improving the cxisting revenue 
administration and adopting a more sympathetic, honest and fixed policy, 
the State officials tricd to increase the State revenue, but it could not be 





1Ain-j- Akbars, Blochmann’s Translation, U, pages 97 and 305, 
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increased in spite of their ill-judged efforts of which the only possible 
result was a slow but steady loss to the community as land went out of culti- 
vation. Bad faith was evinced only in dealing with old villages. The 
conditions made in the sanads granted at the time of their foundation to new 
villages were strictly adhered to, and the promises made as to comparatively 
light demands were not broken for a certain period. The cash assessments 
too, even if honestly maintained, could not be regarded as a boon to the 
people. The notorious assessments of Diwén Sedha Singh, who assess- 
edall land of whatever description at an all-round rate of 8 annas per 
hachché bigha, was such a veritable ordeal that, even to this day, the 
descendants of the owners of that time regard the fact of having successfully 
passed through it as a proof of their right, and produce it as an evidence 
in law suits. 


The share of the produce taken by the State differed in different 
parganas ; it was mostly one-third, but one-fourth and two-fifths was also 
taken, and there was a large number of extra dues called zéwdd. A cash 
rate per digha, called zaéti, was charged on crops that could not be easily 
divided. ‘The State’s share of grain was realized cither by actually dividing 
the produce (dafdi or dhdévali) or by appraisement, Aankdt, kan or kachh. 
Batdé was, with rare exceptions, usually resorted to in the rabf and appraise- 
ment as arule in the kharif. The officials who made the Jatdi were called 
batdéwds and those who made the appraisements were known as kdchhas. 


At each harvest the Tahsildér divided the parganas into a number of 
suitable circles, and two Adchitis or measurers and two datdwds were appointed 
for each circle, two muharrirs called lékhéris being also sent with them. 
One of the Adchhis who was considered somewhat superior to the other 
used to get a fee of Rs. 60, the other recciving Rs. 50, for the season, 
but the datdwa’s allowance dwindled down to Rs. 30. One out of each pajr 
of kdchhds, batdwds and likhdvis was the Tahsildér’s nominee and the 
other, called ‘ Sarkari,’’ was appointed by the Diwdn. Both were 
servants of the State, but they were appointed in these different ways, the 
idea being that their mutual jcalousy, rivalry and dependence on two differ- 
ent superiors would be a check on dishonesty. 


When the crop was ready for the sickle one or two muhassals or 
watchmen were appointed in each village to watch the crop and the grain 
before division. The samindér himself was not allowed to touch his 
crop or take a single handful of grain for his cattle. The muhassal used 
to get 14 annas a day, of which an anna was paid by the village and half 
an anna by the State. This establishment was temporary. It was employ- 
ed at each harvest and dismissed as soon as the work was done. In the 
reign of Mah4r4ja Narindar Singh the Diwan used to assemble all the kdehhus 
in front of the Mahdaraja’s palace before they started on their expedition, 
and after having saluted the Mahdréja they started to their respective 
villages, each a type of tyranny and dishonesty personified. They would 
occupy the best house, take the best clothes for their beds, and utensils for 
their use, send for all the amins to serve them, and get the best food and 
supplies for themselves and their horses, Early in the morning they started 
on their work in the fields. They only rode round each field measuring 
it by the horse’s paces, while the /7khdvi sat waiting at some convenient 
place. They returned to the /ekhdri after having inspected ten or twenty 
fields and dictated the £hasva or appraised amount of the State’s portion 
of the outturn, After having finished one village and before starting for 
another they sat down in an open space outside the village and read out the 
khasra entries to the saminddrs. A great deal of clamourous haggling 
ensued till at last, after deducting ten or fifteen per cent., a bargain was 
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struck, largely with the aid of bribes. This was known as ndwen pakdnd; 
that is, making the entries pakkd. So far everything depended on the 
kachhz's will and pleasure, but after the entries had been thus made pakké 
none could change them and s¢hasva kétnd was considered a serious crime. 
In a similar way the da¢éweés got the produce weighed by the village danté 
called the dharwdi, deducted 1§ per cent. as kamin’s dues, divided the 
rest at the pargana ratc of batdi, and recorded in the same way (ndwen 

akénd) the amount due from each man against his name in the éhasra. 
The Diwfn’s men sent their findings to the Diw4n and the Tahsildér’s men 
to the Tahsildér, and the papers were checked by comparing them. 


Owing to negligence or dishonesty on the part of the da¢dwds the delay 
in effecting the datdz often caused great damage to the grain, as it deteriorat- 
ed from exposure to rain and moisture and sometimes the da¢di was made 
after the proper time for sale had passed. In the rabf harvest, if the pro- 
duce was small or the grain had deteriorated in any way, then the State’s 
portion too was forced back on the samindérs and its price realised from 
them at a rate, (bhdn" phdrnd) fixed by the Diwan at each harvest with 
reference to the current rate, or the amount of grain collected was stored! 
to be sold at a time of high prices. When the grain was brought out of the 
granaries for sale and was found to be-less,than its known amount as shown 
in the papers prepared at the time of collection, the saminddrs were forced 
to pay for one-half of the deficiency, as the deficiency was attributed as 
much to the dishonesty of the samznddvs as to that of the revenue officials. 
This was the system of #hdém collection that prevailed up to Sambat 
1918, 


Revenue farming, as has been mentioned elsewhere, existed only to 
a very moderate extent. The Diwdn himself often used to contract for a 
good many farganas. This system pressed heavily upon the people, and 
on account of the general mismanagement and corruption of the mercenary 
revenue staff, the State, on the whole, incurred great losses and the samin- 
dérs were ruined, both by the various troubles and harassment they had to 
suffer and the bribes they had to pay as well as by the heavy fines and 
punishments inflicted upon them by the Malda-khdna if they tried to 
escape from the oppression by propitiating the greedy and rapacious revenue 
officials with bribes. This Malba-khdéna was a kind of office of control 
started in the time of Maharéja Karm Singh to enquire into and punish 
the wrong-doing of the revenue establishment and zaminddrs who 
tried to profit by bribing them at the time of collection. As the 
bribes were generally paid out of the Malba or included inthe Maléa 
expenses under fictitious items of cxpenditure, and as this necessitated 
the examination of the Mala accounts by the office, it came to be 
known as the Malba-khéna. The account books of the village danids 
were taken from them and kept in the office for months and sometimes 
for years, and were often destroyed or lost ; the harm thus resulting may 
well be imagined. 


Mahér4ja Narindar Singh, seeing these defects in the revenue system, 
made up his mind to abolish it altogether and to fix a cash assessment. Se- 
veral high officials of conservative ideas, and specially the Diwan, vehemently 
opposed this innovation, and on account of their opposition there was but 
little hope of success. For this reason the Mahfraja abolished the offce 
of the Diwan for a short time, and an officer with limited powers called 
Munsarim Diwdén was appointed in his place. The Mahfrfja then divided 





2 Lit. ‘to make the names (ndwen) pakkd’. 
2 Bhén = ‘declaration of rates’. 
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the State into four divisions, an officer called Munsarim-i-hadbast being 
appointed for each division. The name of this officer was after some time 
changed to Mohtimam Bandobast and afterwards into Ndsim. These 
four officers carried out a boundary survey or haddast measurement, and 
made a summary settlement for one year based on an estimate of the ex- 
isting capabilities of a village and the average khém collection of the last 
22 years. The average of 22 years was about 23 lakhs and the new assess- 
ment (Sambat 1918-19) amounted to Rs. 30,87,000. After the lapse of this 
term another settlement on the same basis was made for three years by which 
the revenue was reduced to Rs. 29,39,000. It was cheerfully accepted by 
the people to whom an assurance was given in a general proclamation that 
the demand would not be altered during the term of settlement. This last 
settlement remained in force only from Sambat 1919 to 1922. Afterwards 
summary settlements were made every ten years. 


The Mohindargarh District has a fiscal history of its own. Cash 
assessments were introduced in the time of the Nawébs, long before the 
tract became a part of Patiala. One-fourth of the gross produce was regarded 
as the Government share, and appraisements were made much as the 
Sikhs made them in the Punjab. On annexation the British Government 
made a very light assessment, probably for political reasons. In 1842 the 
British Government made a regular settlement. Patidla on the other hand 
imposed the highest assessment, the tract has ever paid, the year after 
Mohindargarh was transferred to the State. Reductions became necessary, 
and when in Sambat 1937 the assessment was again raised to nearly its 
original pitch, many proprietors threw up their holdings. 


A regular settlement of the whole State was commenced inf1go! A. D. 
by Major Popham Young, C.1 E. The present assessment is Rs. 41,48,155, 
but including cesses and all the miscellaneous dues, the total demand 
amounts to Rs. 44,80,359, of which Rs. 4,71,136 is assigned revenue, leaving 
a balance of Rs. 40,09,223. Of this sum if we further allow all the draw- 
backs on account of indm, panchdi, cesses and other miscellaneous grants, 
such as ndnkdr, adhkdr, etc., which amount to Rs. 5,57,614, the balance 
of Rs. 34,51,609 is the sum reccived into the State Treasury. 


The cesses now levied in the State are as follows :—~ 


(t) Road cess vee ee At Re. 1 per cent. 
(2) School cess ee tos 3° oye Eo sae 
(3) Hospital cess ies Gee Sx? geo § 45 
(4) Postal cess ee see op Ee 


(5) Patwfr cess— 
“ ap Pe RO AUL ee » 99 322-0, and 


(6) elsewhere... ‘es 1 9) 28-0 per cent. 


on the mdl (pure revenue). The mal is ths of the total revenue, and is 
regarded as pure revenue, the other jth being considered ever since the 
introduction of the cash assessment in the State as representing the various 
miscellaneous cesses of old times, when the datdi system was in vogue, 
such as ma@sars, crop watchmen’s dues, expenses of collecting the 
Government share of the produce, etc. Of these cesses, the Road 
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and School cesses were imposed in Sambat 1928. The Dispensary cess 
was introduced later before the Jast settlement (Sambat 1930). The 
Postal cess is the youngest, and dates only from Sambat 1949. The 
Patwér cess was imposed in Samhat 1918, the year in which the cash 
assessment was introduced. The total of each of the above cesses now 





levied in the State amount to— 
Rs. 

(1) Road va oes nae 34,789 
(2) School ves esc ie 34,785 
(3) Hospital ie ti wee 34,785 
(4) Post see aie ove 34,783 
(5) Patwar aes ose re 88,983 

Total wee 2, 28,125 





In the Mohindargarh smizdmat the following extracesses are also 
levied :-— 


Savr-s-deh—A cess dating from-the Nawab-of Jhajjar’s time, which is 
levied at the rate of Re. 1 to Rs. 2 per annum per village as a royalty. 


/tlég.— An old cess, the origin of which is not clearly ascertainable 
beyond the fact that an /’/dég-Navis (Miscellaneous Muharrir or Despatcher) 
and a chaprds? used to draw their pay from this fund before the Patiala 
régime. 

Begér.—In old times all the villagers were required to supply a certain 
number of coolies in turn to the officer in charge of the District. This 
custom was discontinued long ago and was replaced by a cash cess amount- 
ing to between 1 and 2 per cent. of the revenue. 


Lambardéri.—This cess has been levied at the rate of Rs. 4 per cent. 
on the md/ in tahsil Mohindargarh and at Rs. 3 per cent. in tahsil Nérnaul 
since the i/dga came into the possession of the Patiala chicf. A similar 
cess at 5 per cent. is also levied from the villages of taliqa Bhadaur, 
lying in tahsils Barn4la, Pail and Sirhind. In other parts of the State a 
small sum called panchdi is given to the lambardars out of the State 
revenues. ‘ 


Sarrdft.—A cess at the rate of annas 2 per hundred rupees is levied to 
remunerate the money-testers kept at the treasuries of Mohindargarh and 
Narnaul at an annual expenditure of Rs. 150. 


Maskirdt.—This cess was apparently introduced by the Patiéla 
authorities in Sambat 1937 in lieu of leasing the vend of liquors and intoxi- 
cating ‘drugs. Although such sales are now prohibited, except under a license, 
the cess is still levied at from 8 annas to Rs. 2 per annum per village. 


'Nénkkr.—A cess under the head #éukdr is levied in lump 
sums from a few villages in Narnaul in addition to their revenue, and is paid 
tothe kAntingo, chaudhris and a few lambardars as a sufed-poshi grant 
after deducting 4th share, which goes to the State Treasury. 











1 Note-—In the’ Nirwéna tahsil of the Karmgarh #72¢mat a similar item is 
instead of being levied separately, given to certain leading men of the tahsi! out of the State 
Treasury, : 
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_ Mandar Hari Dés.—A cess at the rate of Re. 1 to Rs. 2 per annum 
is levied in tahsil Narnaul for the maintenance of the Mandar Hari Das at 
Narnaul. The cess has been realized from ancient times. 


Gaushdla.—A cess at 8 annas per cent. is recovered for the protection 
of cows, but the money is not credited to the treasury. 


Bhet Gurdwdéra.— An annual cess of Re. 1 per estate was levied from 
the Narnaul villages in the name of one Gopi Nath, Brahman of Jhajjar in 
the Nawdb’s times, but soon after the land passed into the hands of the 
Patiala authorities it was converted into a Gurdwdra cess and the Gurd- 
whra removed from Jhajjar to Mohindargarh. It now enjoys a jsdgir of 
Rs. 1,C00, and the cess levied is not spent on the maintenance of the tcmple, 
but credited into the treasury. 


The amounts of the cesses are— 


Rs. 

Sar-i-deh er see ie 513 
Itlaq ies *: ose Sed 870 
Begir vs bi Fe, ie sis 3,619 
Lambardarf om fey! ins 12,219 
SarrAfi ... ares i. eee 455 
Maskirét oa is ous 506 
Nankar ... aed tes _ 2,227 
Mandar Hari Das... mm. see 278 
Bhet Gurdwira ove Nal eee 306 

Total se 20,993 


Besides the foregoing cesses, masars due to the following officers a 
the rates mentioned against each are levied per estate per harvest through- 
out the State :— 


(s) Diwan ee .. At Rs. 2 

(2) Nazim soe on » Re. 1 in ntsdmat 
Mohind are 
garh only. 

(3) Tahsfldér ate eee jsp 2 

(4) Thanad4r eee had poewir, <1 


This means a cess of Rs. ro in Mohindargarh and Rs: 8 elsewhere 
per annum due from each estate, irrespective of their 7amas. The total 
sum realised on this account in the State amounts to Rs. 15,406, and is 
received in the treasury. Whena Tahsildér first joins his appointment, 
he gets half the amount of maga~s thus received and the other half goes to 
the State Treasury. 
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There are certain other miscellaneous taxes levied in the State as 
detailed below :— 


(1) Oncamels at Re. 1-4-0 per camel per annum, 

(2) On carts at Rs 2-8-o per cart per annum, 

(3) On brick kilns at Rs, 2 per kiln per annum, 

(4) On goats and sheep at Rs. 2-8-0 per 100 per annum, 


The total income from these taxes in the State comes to Rs. 69,056 per 
annum. 


Lastly comes zakdt or octrod duty. The contracts are sold annu- 
ally, and_ the tax is often imposed even in small villages with 5 or 10 shops, 
irrespective of the population, at the instance of some enterprising specula- 
tor, or at the good will of the Tahsfld4r. The total income derived from 
such villages and towns, the population of which is less than 5,000 souls, 
amounts to Rs. 55,186. In the Narwdna and Bhatinda tahsils, of which the 
revised assessments have now been announced, all these cesses, except 
the local rate, have been abolished...The Council of Regency have 
lately introduced sweeping reforms.into the-octroi system in the State. 
At the station mandis of Rijpura, Dhuri, Sunim, Lehra Gig4, Chajlf, 
octroi duties have been abolished. No octroi is levied in towns whose 
population is less than 5,000, except where octroi contracts are running, in 
which places contracts will not be renewed. Grain and oil seeds pay no 
duty at Patiala, Bhatinda and Barnala, and grain goes free into Narnaul. 
The immediate result is naturally a large loss of revenue, but the Council 
hope to be compensated by the increasing trade and prosperity of the 
markets in the State. 


There are two well-known /dg’y families in the State, vtz., the Bhadaur 
chiefship in tahs{l Barndla and the Khamanon /égirs in tahsil Sirhind. 
A detailed account of the former is given at pages 277 to 299 and one 
of the latter at pages 228 to 231 of Griffin's Punjab Rajas (Edition of 
1870). It would be out of place to give here a political history of these 
two families; the former was the subject of along dispute. Bhadaur is 
one of the Philkidn families. Only as much of its history is given here 
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as relates to the question of revenue. The jdgir of Bhadaur formerly | 


consisted of 53, but now consists of 49, villages detailed in the 
accompanying table, and amounts to Rs. 92,750, of which Rs. 2,000 
are paid from the Ludhiina Treasury on account of the villages of 
Saidoke and Bhughta, which form part of the sdgir, while Rs. 90,750 
are paid from the Patiala State Treasury. The jdgir is. divided into 
three pattis— 


(1) Patti Dip Singh— 


Sardar Bhagwant Singh and Sardér Gurdidl. Singh, sons of: 


Sardar Balwant Singh, in equal shares,—Rs. 35,543. The 
jdégir of Sardar Gurdial Singh, minor son of Sardar Balwant 
Singh, who died in February 1903, is under the contral of 
a Court of Wards. 


(2) Patti Bir Singh— 


Sardér Partép Singh and Autér Singh in equal shares,— 
Rs. 22,597. 
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CHAP. Ill, C. (3) Sardars Kartaér Singh and Kirp4l Singh, sons of Sardar Sham- 
Ad ‘ini sher Singh, in equal shares,—Rs. 12,978. By the death of 
toe nistra= Sardar Shamsher Singh in 1897 A.D. the jdgir passed under 


the control of a Court of Wards. 
(4) Patti Mohar Singh— 


On the death of Sardér Nardin Singh in 1872 A.D., and those 
of Sardars Achal Singh and Attar Singh in April and Octo- 
ber of 1879, the 7égir has lapsed to the State. Their 
widows receive maintenance grants, which generally 
amount to one fourth of the jdgir, The amounts of these 
pensions are shown below :— 


(1) Widow of Sardar Nardin Singh—Rs 6,112 
(husband’s jdégiv now lspsed); Rs. 1,528 (main- 
tenance grant). 


(2) Widows of Sardar Achal Singh,—Rs. 9,772 (hus- 
band’s jdgir now lapsed) ; Rs. 3,172 (maintenance 
grant). 

(3) Widow of Sardar Attar Singh,—Rs. 4,811 (hus- 
band's jagiy.-now lapsed); Rs. 3,999 (main- 
tenance grant): 


Lany Revenug, 
Bhadaur jdgtr, 


{n the cases of Nos. (2) and (3) the maintenance grants are more than 
Ath of the gdgir, for on Sardar Nardin Singh’s death his remaining ;dgér after 
deduction of his widow's maintenance grant of Rs 1,528 passed to Sardar 
Achal Singh and Sarddér Attar Singh to the amount of Rs 2,917 and 
Rs, 1,667 respectively. Similarly on the death of Sard4r Achal Singh his 
remaining jdgir of Rs 9,517 descended to Sardér Attar Singh. Conse- 
quently the maintenance grant of the widows of Sardar Achal Singh was 
calculated on Rs. 9,772 (his own 7dgir) + Rs. 2,917 from that of Sardar 
Nardin Singh, and in the case of Sardar Attar Singh’s widow the mainte- 
nance was granted on Rs. 4,811 (hisiowa 7agir) + Rs. 1,667 from that of 
Sardar Narain Singh + Rs. 9,517 from that of Sardar Achal Singh. 
The villages of the Bhadaur jdgir were settled in 1850 before the territory 
was made over to Patidla A supplementary genealogical tree of the 
Bhadaur /4girddrs and a statement of the villages of the figir and the 
assigned “jama”’ of each are given on the following pages. 
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The Khamanon z/dga in tahsil Sirhind comprises 80 villages, of which 
3 only are ‘held wholly in jdgir, 77 being held in part. The c/dga was bes- 
towed upon the Maharaja of Patiéla in recognition of his conspicuous and 
loyal services in the Mutiny on payment of Rs. 1,76,360 nazvdua in 1860. It 
was then considered worth Rs. 80;000.a year. Its present revenue isRs. 92,616. 
The jégir dates from the capture of Sirhind in 1762 A.D. The jdgirddrs 
are Kang Jats and are divided into three main branches, the families of 
Sardar Sarda Singh, Sardér R4m Singh and Sardar Koyar Singh. Each 
branch has its own villages, in which it realises the revenues, appoints the 
lambardérs, and sanctions the breaking up of the waste. Besides the 
revenue the jdgirddrs receive various dues in cash and kind. They have 
lost the right to distil spirits and grow poppy, but they are still entitled to 
carry their appeals in any law suit to the Foreign Minister. Lapsed estates 
revert to the Maharaja, whose income from these jdégirs in Sambat 1959 
amounted to Rs. 5,668 as shown below :—= 





Rs. 

Lapsed jagirs San si ae 1,650 
Commutation payment des ibe 4,018 
Total ae 5,668 


Widows are entitled to maintenance only. «Succession to collaterals is 
only permissible where the jdgév is worth annually Rs. 200 or less. 


There is a third group of 28 villages, held in petty sdgirs by Sikh 
Sardars in tahs{l P&il, assessed at Rs. 18,148. This gégir also dates from 
the sack of Sirhind. Three villages—Malfpur, Arak and Raéra—are held 
wholly in j¢giv by the representatives of their founders, and the revenue of 
the rest is divided in varying proportions between the State and the 
assignees. The total jama is collected by the State and the assignces are 
given their share by the State. The rule of succession is that of 1809, 
z.e., the State is entitled to the reversion ef the revenue in all cases on 
absolute failure of heirs, and in most cases on failure of heirs tracing their 
descent to a common ancestor alive in1809g A.D. Widows have a life 
interest in their husbands’ jdgirs unless they prove extravagant, when they 
become entitled to maintenance only, The assignees are divided into seven 
groups, whose income is given in the following table. 
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All the jdgirdérs holding on the same basis of conquest tenure pay in 
lieu of services commutation fees amounting in all to Rs. 16,333 at the rate of 


Rs, 2-8-0 per cent. on the md/ (the nett land revenue). 


Regarding mudfis (minor assignments) the Settlement Officer writes as 
follows :—“ The villages held revenue free, in whole or in part, are 112 in 
number. They are given mostly for the maintenance of gurdwdras, temples, 
mosques and other religious institutions and for various charitable purposes, 
and to ahlkdrs for good and meritorious services. The revenue of the 
villages thus held in whole or in part is Rs. 1,413,375, while the amount 
of small revenue-free plots, the area of which is as yet unknown, is about 
Rs. 83,220.” 


A cess called hag-ul-tahstl is levied from all the mudfiddrs of whole 
or parts of villages at the rate of 7 per cent. on the total sama in the 
Barnéla nizdmat, and on the mdi only in the mtzdémats of Amargarh, 
Karmgarh and Pinjaur, with the ger ie of tahsil Pinjaur, where the 
rate is 5 percent. It is realised in all cases whether the revenue is col- 
lected through the tahsfl or not. It is said to be a contribution towards 
the expenses of the general administration ofthe State and is now termed 
abwéb-i-mudfi, a less misleading designation.| The other customary cesses 
{roads, etc.) are levied in the assigned villages from the land-owners. 


With regard to adhkdri the Settlement Officer writes :—“ There is one 
other kind of szdé/ or favourably assessed lands in the State called adhkdvi, 
which means half. It is an allowance to Brahmans, oe and fagir 
agriculturists who till their own lands and pay only half the total State 
demand as compared with others. The area of such grants is not known 
as yet, but the amount remitted is Rs. 35,194 in the 13 tahsils.” ! 


Astatement is appended showingby tahsils the total revenue, the 
numbers of jégiv and mudi villages, the revenue of each and the amounts 
received from the assignees, together with the, adhkavi items. 


‘Xe, the whole State excluding the nisdmat of Mohindargarh . 
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| Name of sisdmat. 


Karmgash. 


Sirhiad. 


Pinjaur. 





Andhadgarh, 


Name of tahsil.. 


Bhatinda oe 
| Bhikh{ 1 
bBarnfta a 


Total on 


Narw4na. os 
Sundim one 
‘Bhaw4nfgarh .. 
Patiala oes 


Total ono 
Dhérf ase 
Pail oe 
Sirhind at 

Total oes 
Ghanaur oss 
R4jpura on 
Banir ae 

Tatal ee 


Grand TOTAL. | 2,197 | 


Fdgirs and mudfis. 
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No pachotra indms have as yet been granted to the leading agriculturists 
Rs. 5,097 are however granted as zankay in certain villages in the tahs{ls 
of Bhikhf, Narwana and Narnaul to the headmen. A further sum of 
Rs. 1,94,572 is paid to the headmen or the d7swaddrs under the name of 
“tndm panchdi” or “indm nauggiéri.” The origin of this is said to be 
that at the time when cash assessments were introduced an extra payment 
of 11 per cent. on the revenue was realised from the villages and 9g per 
cent. was given back to the dzswaddrs as a recognition of their status. 
The right descends from father to son and the person receiving this zadm 
is acknowledged as diswaddér. However small the amount may be it is 
greatly prized. This percentage now varies from Rs. to to Rs. g, Rs. 8 and 
less. It has not yet however been decided how this zzém will be dealt with 
in the present settlement. 


There is as yet no saz/ddri system in the State, but there are a large 
number of /Jembardérs. They are responsible for the collection of the 
land revenue and are also bound to assist in suppressing and investigat- 
ing crime and giving information to the police. In point of fact the 
revenue collection till recently was done by the patwdéris who accom- 
panied the /ambardér to the tahsil when taking the money, but now the 
lambardérs are responsible for the-reycnue. Some /ambarddrs are really 
large landowners, while some have. sold “or mortgaged their properties. 
Now they are generally paid: Rs. 5 per cent. on the revenue they col- 
lect ; in some parts only Rs. 3 or Rs. 4 per cent. This is a temporary arrange- 
ment made for the present settlement. The whole question of panchdi 
or pachotra’ and the remuncration of laméardérs will be dealt with by the 
Settlement Commissioner. 


Petty grants are commonly made to village menials, profits and fakirs, 
or to local temples, shrines and mosques. 

The malba is a common village fund, realised together with the revenue 
to meet the joint village expenses. 


Section D.—Miscellaneous Revenue. 
EXCISE. 


The Excise Department (Mahkama Maskirdt wa Abkéri) of the 
State is now under an Excise Superintendent. The department was 
regularly organized in Sambat 1947, but before that year there was no sepa- 
rate department, excise being under the control of the Financial Minister. 
An dbkdri dévogha was appointed in each mizdmat to inspect the State 
dbkdvis therein. There was an abkdévi in each tahsil under the im- 
mediate superintendence of the Tahsild&r, who was under the ndetm, the 
contracts for retail sale being sold by the ndzims with the sanction of the 
Finance Department and the wholesale licenses to distil country liquors 
inthe dbkdvis being granted by the Tahsildér. The rates of ‘still-head 
duty were — 


Rs, A. P. 
From 75° to 100°... sis ws 2 8 © 
From 50° to 75° ke vee we 200 
Below 50° ei sie w I 8 oO 


A‘Dastér ul Amal Abkdri’ for the guidance of the authorities and 
the public was sanctioned in Sambat 1932 by the Maharaja, and there are 
now rules and regulations (Dastir ul Amal Maskirdt wa Abkéri Riydsat 


Called Kanam in Mohindargarh, 
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Patiéla). The Department owes the present completeness of its organi- CHAP. II, D. 
zation to the frequent efforts of the Hon’ble the Khalifa Sayyid Muhammad Admini: 
Hussain. There is only once distillery at Patidla, where country liquor is eae ee 
made by machinery, but there is also a dShatti at Narnaul. The rates of 


still-head duty arc— MisceLLangous 
Revenue, 


Rs, 2-8-0 for 100° (proof liquor). Excise. 


Rs. 2-0-0 for 75° (25° below proof liquor). 


A wholesale license for a shop is issued on payment of Rs. 24, while 
retail contracts are sold by auction, European liquor is only sold by those 
who hold licenses. Licenses are granted with regard to the quantity of 
the liquor sold. A licensee who sells 2,000 bottles per annum pays 
Rs. too for the license and one who sells morc than 2,000 bottles pays 
Rs, 200, 


Wholesale licenses for drugs are issued on payment of Rs. 10, Intoxicating 
Licenses are given by the Foreign Office to contractors, entitling them to 2s 
buy 74 packets of Malwa opium at reduced duty. On presentation of these 
licenses they obtain a pass from the Excise Officer at Amb4la! to buy opium 

from Ujjain. Oncrupee per sey is paid into the State Treasury by the 
contractor and four rupees are levied from:him at Ajmer. The duty thus 
collected is remitted to the State. “The contractors also buy opium, charas, 
bhang, etc., from the adjoining British Districts? on State licenses, but no 
import duty is imposed. Retail contracts for the sale of drugs are sold by 
auction. All the drug contracts are sold jointly except for Patiala City, 
where the contracts for opium, chavas and dhang are granted separately. 
Licenses for the sale of country liquor are not sold jointly with drug 

or opium licenses. A list of the liquor and drug shops will be found in 
Appendix B. 


STAMPS. 


Until Sambat 1913 all deeds were executed on plain paper, but in Non.judicial, 
that year Mahéraéja Narindar Singh introduced the use of stamped paper ,g.7 ap, 
and entrusted the State seal to a special officer. The State Stamp 
Act was introduced in Sambat 1924 by Diwdn Lala Kulwant Rai. :g6g ap. 
Process-fees (dastakdna) were introduced in Sambat 1929 at the rate of processfees,. 
Rs. 2 per cent. Up to that time the parties produced their own witnesses. 1873 A.D. 

A special stamp was used to realise arrears of land revenue, The 
Tahsildér gave a stamped authority to a chaprdsi, who then procceded to 
the defaulter’s house and realised the arrears p/us the value of the stamp. 
This special stamp is no longer used. In Sambat 1958, the last year of the 1901 A.D. 
old stamp system, the income from stamps was nearly Rs, 1,50,000, while 
the expenditure on establishment and_ contingencies was slightly over 
Rs. 6,000, In Sambat 1959 the Stamp Department was transferred to the 1902 A.D. 
Accountant-General on deputation, who reorganised the system of issue. 
The new rules provide for a supply of stamps being kept in the charge 
of the Treasury Officer, who issues them to n¢zdmat treasuries on receipt 
of quarterly indents. Stamps may only be sold by licensed stamp vendors, 
of whom there are 25 in the State. The Patiala Stamp Act deals with 
stamps and court-fees. It is practically identical with Act XVI of 1862. 
A new Act is under the consideration of the Council of Regency. 


Dastakdna. 





1 Punjab Excise Pamphlet, Part II, Section 43. 


. 2The import of opium into British territory from the Ndrnaul sisdmaé is prohibited, 7 
Ibid, Section 39. We: 
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From the 1st of Magh Sambat 1960 fiscal stamps on water-marked 
paper have been introduced. The court-fee stamps differ from the general 
stamps. The paper is supplicd by the Bengal Paper Mills Company, who 
are contractors to the Government of India, and the stamps are manufac- 
tured in the Fort at Patidla. For postage stamps see page 136. 


Section E.—Local self-government. 


Local self-government is being introduced in Patiéla. 
Section F.—Public Works, 


The following account of the Patiéla City defence works has been 
furnished by the Executive Engineer, Patiala Division, Sirhind Canal :— 


The chief protection works for safeguarding the city of Patiéla 
against damage from high floods are— 


(1) the Patidla mile band with its catch-water channel, con- 
stituting the outer and main line of defence, and 


(2) the new cut band with its catch-water drain, forming a 
retired second line of defence. 


The Patidla ad/a band at the upper end begins at a point 
situated about half a mile to the south of the village of Rit Kheri and 64 
miles due north of the city of Patiéla. It starts on high ground (R. L. 
841'05) bordering the right bank of the Patidla dla basin, and runs in a 
southward direction roughly parallel to the natural drainage line for a 
length of nearly 6 miles. It intersects the Rajpura and Bhatinda Railway 
in the 6th mile at R. D. 25,660, The new railway bridge over the band 
catch-water channel has a clear watcrway of 4 spans of 354 feet each or 
142 feet in all. There is a second older railway bridge over the néla 
close by having a clear waterway of 200 fect (5 spans of 4o feet each). 
The latter bridge alone existed at the time.of the great flood of September 
1887, when the water rose one foot above the lower flanges of its iron 
girders and three of its piers were scoured fora depth of five or six feet. 
But since then the girders have been raised above the maximum flood 
level. The highest recorded flood levels here were— 


above bridge tee w» = 82971 
In 1887 ieee do. - x 82865 
above do. ies .. 82961 
In 1888 {ocloe do. ae 82898 


The present levels of rails, formation surface, and lower flanges of girders 
of both the railway bridges arc— ; 
reper 
Bridge on band Bridge on 
cut, ndla. 








Rail tevel ow ees ove toe one 83418 83419 
Formation level ove ave a oH $33°37 832'80 
Lower flanges of girders ave s00 on 830°21 830'28 





The first aad skirts the Patidla nd/a in the 24th dn d 2sth th 7 
and further on at the Hira Bagh Bridge. where the Patidla-Réjpure 
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road crosses, the cut enters the zdla, utilizing the old bridge built over 
the latter. The waterway of the Hira Bagh Bridge (3 spans of 19°5 feet 
each) was far too small to pass onthe immense volume of water coming 
down in high floods, and in order to relieve the great strain on the 
bridge, the metalled road has been lowered on the Rajpura side for a 
length of nearly a mile so as to allow an easy passage over the road of 
storm water which would otherwise be headed up for want of waterway. 
In September 1887 (before the road was lowered) the flood water headed 
up o98 of a foot at the up-stream face of Hfra Bagh Bridge and 
on the down-stream side the bed was scoured to a depth of about 
30 feet. The scour hollow was filled in and the bed and banks on 
the down-stream side of the bridge have been pitched with block 
kankar. From the Hira Bagh Bridge onward the dand line bends 
towards the south-east and rejoins the d/a at another old bridge 
over which the Patiila-Sanaur road runs (R.D. 44,684 feet). The 
waterway of this bridge also was quite inadequate to pass high floods 
and the road on the east side (towards Sanaur) has been lowered for 
a length of about half a mile in order to give storm water a free passage 
over it. A little more than a mile below the Sanaur road bridge the 
Patiala nd/a band comes to an end (R. D. §0,000 feet) and its catch-water 
channel runs into the cut channel with.its.bed at the same level as that of 
the latter. Thus the total lengthof the Patitla né/a band is 10 canal 
miles. Its top widths at different places are as follows :—~ 


From R. D. To RD. Top width. 
o' 13,000" 10° 
13,000° 20,000' 16’ 
20,000’ 50,000° 30" 


The side slopes are 2 fect to 1 foot throughout. In four places where flood 
streams take a set against the dand, the side slope on the east side 
towards the zé/a is pitched with block 4axkar, viz— 


From R. D. To R. D. Length. 
(1) 17,714" 18,423’ 709° 
(2) 20,510' 21,510' 1,000’ 
(3) 22,527 23,502" 975° 
(4) 29,225’ 29,305' 80’ 


The height of the top of the dad is nowhcre less than 3 feet above the 
maximum flood level that is tobe expected. The intended level of the 
top of the dand is indicated by masonry pillars at every 1,000 fect built with 
their tops at bank level. 


The new cut Sand commences in high ground (R. L. 828-88) at 
a point about a quarter of a mile to the south-cast of the small village of 
Jhal, and about two miles duc north of the city of Patiéla. At first it runs 
southward roughly parallel to, and 1} miles distant from, the Patidla 
ndla band, as far as the railway crossing, which is at R. D. 8,222 feet. 
Here the railway has a culvert of 2 spans of 20 feet each over the band 
catch-water channel. Below this point the dand line curves eastward and 
intersects the Patidla-Rajpura road at RD, 14,400 feet, where a bridge of 2 
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CHAP. Il, F. spans of 35 feet each has been built to take the road over the catch-water 
Adminietvac channel. Thence the line runs in a southward direction nearly parallel to 
tive the Patiala Escape Channel, the dand forming the left bank of this channel 
: at its terminal 3 feet fall, where it tails into the nd/a opposite the Moti 
Pupuic Works. Bagh. Here also the Sand catch-water channel tails into the ad/a, which 
New cut sand, is the general outfall for all storm water brought down by the new catch- 
water drains and for large volumes poured in from natural drainages on the 
east side conveying towards this part of the nd/a. The 3 feet fall has 
two bays of 5 feet each and these are provided with iron sluice-gates which 
are lowered so as to close off the escape channel during high floods and pre- 
vent flood water entering it from the zd/a. Also under the right bay of 
this fall there is a passage for the city saucer drain, which is also closed off 

by an iron valve during high floods. 


Retuen band As during heavy floods the accumulated water in the Patidla xdla 
hear Mot! Bagh: on the down-stream side of the 3 feet fall rises to a level so high that it 
would (as it has done in 1887) turn the flank of the escape and flow towards 
the city, a return dand 1,605 feet long has been constructed in continuation 
of the new cut dand extending from the 3 feet fall in a direction at right 
angles to the line of escape out to high ground near the Moti Bagh. 
The new cut dand being the last defence against destructive floods 
approaching the city needed to be made specially secure at the points where 
an entrance might be forced as it was in 1887 and 1888, and this has been 
done by building masonry core-walls in the heart of the dand in two places, 


Vigo 
From R. D, To R. D. Length. 
(1) 11,150’ 12,150" 1,000" 
(2) 18,600’ 19,335 735 


These are the places where the great floods swept down with the 
greatest force and breached the aad. They are at old drainage crossings. 
In two places this band has an outer cityward slope of 4’ to 1’ instead of the 
general slope of 2’ to 1', vig.ee - 


From R, D. To R. D. 
(1) 10,290’ 11,000" 
(2) 12,387’ 12,671’ 


In one place, viz,,from R. D. 21,535’ to 22,000’, the inner or rd/a ward 
slope F.C. is 3‘ to 1’. The top width of this dand at different places is 
given below :—~ 


From R.D, Io kh. D. Top width. 
0’ 8,222" 15! 
8,222’ 10,000" 23° 
10,000’ 14,400’ 15 
14,400° 26,795 30° 
26,795" 28,400’ 20° 


Masonry pillars built at 1,000’ intervals have their tops at correct band 
top level as in the case of the Patiala md/a band. Every fifth pillar is 
marked with a mile number. 
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Flood water collecting behind the new cut dand is accounted for CHAP. Ill, Ge 
by an outlet which conveys it into the Patifla. Navigation Channel on the Fiat 
left bank near Lehal. There is also a second inlet for admitting such water ooo ee 
into the Patiéla Escape Channel on the left bank just below the 7 feet fall. : 

The Patiala Navigation Channel which has a flat bed can be drained Pustic Works, 
back when necessary through the Raunf Escape taking off from that Return dand 
channel near mile 1 and falling into the Cho& Branch near mile 4. near Motf Bagh, 


Storm water which collects inside the city of Patiala finds its way i 

artly through the city drain and partly by natural flow into the low Ragho 

4jra basin. Ordinarily this water is carried off by the saucer quickly and 
completely into the Patiala Escape Channel and thence into the nd/a below 
the 3 feet fall, but when the dla is running in high flood it cannot act as 
an outfall for intramura) water, and as mentioned above the sluice-gates 
at the fall have then to be lowered to shut out water from the #d/a side. 
In flood time the saucer drain is shut off at the regulator just below the 
off-take of the new city outfall drain in order that the latter may be brought 
into efficient use for the relief ofthe city. This special channel having its 
head at the lower or south extremity of the Ragho Méjra basin and at a point 
about midway between the Kilhourf and Sanauri gates carries the great bulk 
of the city storm water away about five miles to the south, and there delivers 
it into the Patiala »déla about half a mile to the south-east of the village 
of Main. The residue of water left inthe Ragho Majra basin, after the 
outfall! drain has done its work, is subsequently run off by the saucer drain 
into the #d/a near the city, when the flood there subsides, as it generally 
does in two or three days. 


Other public works are in contemplation or are being constructed as 
funds allow. Of these the most. important-are a Jail, Public Offices, 
District Hospitals and Dispensaries, Waterworks and Drainage System for 
Patidla City, and the Dadri-Narnaul Road, 


Section G—Army. 


The administration of a State founded on a successful military exploit Early History. 
was inevitably military in character. Maharaja Ala Singh was regarded 
as a brilliant soldier under whom both glory and plunder might be won, 
and many a discontented Sikh from across the Sutlej} came to Barndla to 
take service under him. The country between the Sutlej and the Jumna 
was no-man’s land between the British dominions and the Sikhs at Lahore, 
disorder and anarchy were hard to repress, and Patiéla was divided into 
Districts under military governors called thénaddrs, whosc first duty was 
to keep order, and whose leisure was to be spent in collecting the revenue 
and administering justice. The thdnaddrs had absolute power in 
their z/égds, and to counteract their influence fort commandants (giladdrs), 
generally foreigners (Pirbiés), were established in the various forts with 
independent powers. The organisation of the State remained entirely 
military until the reign of Maharaja Karm Singh. This ruler placed 
the Commandcr-in-Chief (Bakhshi) under the Prime Minister, organised 
the army on a modern basis, and introduced a system of pay and regular 
regimental formation. 


In 1889 the Imperial Service Troops were organised,’ and the Patiala Imperial Service 
Contingent consists of the 1st Patidla Lancers, and the Ist and 2nd Infantry, ie Local 
TOOps. 
on eee 
*Patidla has been called the cradle of the Imperial Service Troops in India, as Lord 
Dufferin announced the inception of the scheme at Patidla in 1888 and the Pati4la Darbér was 
the first of all the protected States to come forward with the offer of a contingent, 
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CHAP. Ill, G. with a fully organised transport. New cantonments with a military 

Raminiatroe hospital and transport lines have’been built. ‘Troopers get Rs. 24 a month 

tive and sepoys Rs. 7. The local army consists of one regiment of cavalry 
’ and two of infantry. The strength of the army is shown below :—= 
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The services rendered to the British Government by the Patiéla Army 
date from the Gurkha War of 1814. The Patidla Infantry formed part 
of Colonel Ochterlony’s force, while the cavalry were employed in patrolling 
the country at the foot of the hills. During the Mutiny no prince in 
India rendered more conspicuous service to the British than the Mahféraja 
of Patiala. When the news of the outbreak at Meerut reached him, the 
Mahérfja put himself at the head of all his available troops and marched 
the same night to Nasimblf, a village close to Ambla, at the same time 
sending his elephants, camels and other transport to Kalka for the 
European troops coming down from the hills. From Nasfmbli the 
Mahfraja marched to Thanesar, where he left a force of 1,300 men 
and 4 guns. Patidla troops helped to restore order in Sirsa, Rohtak 
and Hissar. Other detachments were employed at Sahdéranpur and 
Jag&dhri; while on the revolt of the 1oth Cavalry at Ferozepore 
the Patiéla troops pursued them and lost several men in the skirmish 
that followed. During 1857 the Patifla contingent consisted of 8 guns, 
2,156 horse, and 2,846 foot, with 156 officers. In 1858 a force of 
2,000 men with two guns was sent to Dholpur, and 300 horse and 
600 foot to Gwalior, where they did good service, In February at 
the request of the Chief Commissioner. a force of 200 horse and 
600 foot (which was afterwards doubled) was sent to Jhajjar to aid 
the civil authorities in maintaining order. Two. months later the Chief 
Commissioner applied for a regiment equipped for service in Oudh. All 
the regular troops were already on service, but the Mahéar&ja raised 
203 horse and 820 foot. Since the Mutiny the troops of the State have 
been offered to the British Government on four occasions. The offer was 
refused for Manipur and Chitral, but accepted for Kabul and the Samana. A 
horse battery and two regiments of infantry served in the Kabul Campaign. 
They were employed in keeping open the lines of communication between Thal 
and the Paiwér in the Kurram Valley and proved themselves excellent soldiers, 
maintaining an exemplary discipline during the whole period of absence 
from their homes. Their services were recognised by the bestowal of the 
K.C. 5S. 1. upon Sardér Dewa Singh and of the C. S. 1. upon Bakhshi Ganda 
Singh, Commandant. Further, Mahdréja Rajindar Singh was exempted 
from the presentation of xazars in Darbér in recognition of the services 
rendered on this occasion by the State. Inthe expedition of 1897 on 
the North-West Frontier, Maharaja Rajindar Singh served in person 
with General Elles in the Mohmand country, while a regiment of 
. Imperial Service Troops was employed both in the Mohmand and Tirah ex- 
peditions, 


Section H.—Police and Jails. 


The thdna has always been the unit of police administration in the 
State, but formerly the ¢hdémaddrs possessed judicial powers also. They 
were mostly illiterate men, and each had an amin under him to carry on 
clerical work, and to act for him generally in his absence. Outlying posts, 
at a distance from a thdma, were under silléddrs, who were selected 
from amongst the constables or chormdrs and chaukiddrs, as they were 
then called. Till the reign of Mah&réja Karm Singh these ¢héna func- 
tionaries were under the direct orders of the adélati in all police and 
judicial matters. MaharAja Narindar Singh divided the State into four 
districts (Narnaul had not yet come into its possession) and placed each 
under an officer called ndib-t-adélat. The thdnadérs now passed under 
the immediate control of these officers, and as the clerical work in thdénds 
had by this time increased, an assistant clerk or madad-muharrir was added 
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to their establishment. In 1861 the office of ad7b-4-addlat was abolished 
and that of ndeim created instead. At the same time Tahsildaérs were 
given magisterial powers authorised to pass sentences of imprisonment up 
to 3 years, and named 2dib-ndaims in this, their judicial capacity. The 
ndzims were made Sessions Judges, and their courts were made appellate 
courts for the decisions of appeals from the findings of the 2é2b-ndaims. 
In 1870 Mahfraja Mohindar Singh found that judicial work was interfering 
with the Tahsildars’ legitimate duties connected with revenue and finance, 
and he appointed separate officers as udib-ndaims to carry on that work. 
The ¢4déua functionaries were then placed under ndzb-ndsims, the ndzim 
and the hékim-t-addlat-t-sadr (commonly called the adélati) still con- 


tinuing to be the chicf of them all. This system remained in force till 
1882, 


In 3882 the Council of Regency organised the police department on 
the British model. District Superintendents of Police were appointed at 
salaries ranging from Rs. 80 to Rs. 100 a month. The munshis and 
sepoys were called sergeants and constables, while inspectors and court 
inspectors were appointed in every district. A Police Code was issued, 
closely modelled on the Code of Criminal Procedure, and British Indian 
Criminal Law became the law of the State. The final step was the appoint- 
ment in Sambat 1942 of an Inspector-General of Police with an adequate 
head-quarters staff. All departmental powers, formerly vested in the magis- 
rates and adsims, were then transferred to the Inspector-General and Dis- 
trict Superintendents. Many improvements have since been carried out by 
Mr. J, P. Warburton, who was appointed Inspector-General of Police by 
the late Mahfraja Rajindar Singh, There are at present 36 ¢hdémas in 
the State as shown below :—~ 


Karmgarh nizdmat.—Karmgarh (at Dirba), Nardéingarh (or Chiéharpur), 
Samfna, Akélgark (or Munak), Narwana, Bhaw4nigarh (or Dhodan) and 
Sunam. Also Patidla Kotwdéz. 


Anthadgarh nisdmat.—Barnala, Bhikhi, Bhatinda, Bhadaur, Sardtl- 
garh (or Dodhal) and Bohé. 


Amargarh nizdmat.—Amargarh, Sirhind or Fatehgarh, Khamfénon, 
Alamgarh (or Kalaur), Chunarthal, Dorfhé (or Pail) and Sherpur. 


Pinjaur nisdmat.—Pinjaur, R&jpura, Ghanaur, Ramgarh or Ghurém, 
(stationed at Bahri), Mardanpur, Lalrd, Bandr, Srinagar, Sanaur, Dharampur 
and Kauli. 


Mohindargarh nisémat—Mohindargarh (or Kanaud), Nérnaul, Néngal 
Chaudhri and Satndli. 


There are numerous outposts, those on the K&lka-Simla road being the 
most important. As dacoits from Alwar and Jaipur used to make incursions 
into Patiéla it was found necessary to establish 14 outposts along the 
Patiéla frontier, in the Mohindargarh n¢sdmat. These outposts have, how- 
ever, been recently abolished. 


Details of the constitution of the police force will be found in Part B. 
Young men of good family are now recruited as Probationary District 
Superintendents, and whenever a vacancy occurs one of them is selected 
for it. A small force of mounted police has been organised. 
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The chaukiddri system has also come under revision. Formerly the 
villages paid their chaukidérs in grain twice a year. Their pay was varied 
and uncertain, and they consequently neglected their duties. Regulations 
have now been drawn up, modelled on those of the Punjab, providing 
among other things that chaukiddrs shall receive Rs. 4 a month. 


The Criminal Tribes in the State, though few in numbers, are kept 
under strict supervision; the majority of them are Sfnsfs and Baurias, 
with some Harnis, Minés and Bilochis. 


There are two jails in the State—at Patiala and Mohindargarh, and 
six lock-ups—at Narnaul, Anahadgarh, Karmgarh, Pinjaur, Chail and 
Amargarh. The jail at Patiéla has accommodation for 1,100 prisoners, 
that at Mohindargarh for 50, while each lock-up holds 4o. A new central 
jail is under construction at Patiala. Jail in ustries (which only exist in 
the Patidla jail) include carpets, davis, munj matting, paper, blankets and 
prison clothes. Litho-printing is also done. The convicts are now 
employed in labour in the State gardens, and in the building of the new 
jail. Their gross earnings in Sambat 1960 were Rs. 14,243. The 
jail expenditure is high; the prisoners are confined in two separate 
buildings; the warders have guns of an obsolete pattern; and a large 
number of extra warders are employed to. guard the convicts at their 
work. Hence the number of warders is double what it ought to be; 
when the new jail is occupied the establishment will come under reduction. 
The diet of prisoners is better than that given in British Jails, as wheat 
flour is given to the prisoners in Patiéla all the year round. In British jails, 
however, vegetables and condiments are, grown in the jail garden, and in 
Patiala they are bought in the ddadr. The annual expenditure in the central 
jail and the average cost per prisoner are shown below :—= 





Sere tgenee 








Total expendi- 
t 


Head of charge. ure, Cost pet head, 
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Rs. A. P. Rs, A, P. 

Establishment tee ae ow a 30,08 o oO 33 3 10 
Dietary charges ~ one ove ove 19,028 o 6 210 4 
Hospital charges — ass ove ow ove 2.514 0 0 212 9 
Clothing and bedding ane on on 8,948 0 0 914 1 
Sanitation charges as ow oe ave 58: o 0 | 010 3 
Miscellaneous services and supplies ote ove 11,116 0 0 12 4 6 
Travelling allowance a on on 77,9 © 014 
Contingencies oe os “ a 1,601 ae ° ~ 112 4 
Extraordinary charges ” “ ad 1,467 0 0 tou 
Total See 75,413 © 0 83 5 2 
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Section I.—Education and Literacy. 
f<cay The figures in the 
margin show the number 
of literates in every 10,000 
of each sex according to 
the censuses of 1go1 and 
1891. Taking the religi- 
ons separately the follow- 
ing are the figures per 


1891. ] 190r. 
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23,131 | 





The census returns of 1901 show that of the total population 38,097 
were literate, but of that number only 860 were females. The agricultural 
population in general does not regard education favourably. At the census 
of 1891, 3,410 persons in the whole State were returned as under instruction 
and in sgot the educational returns showed 6,058 pupils, to which 
should be added 1,654 scholars in private and village schools, making a 
total of 7,712. 
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Before the reign of MahfrAja Narindar Singh there was no system of 
State-controlled education in Patidla, though private schools are said to 
have been numerous in the capital, and in these Persian, Arabic, Sanskrit 
and Gurmukhi were taught. The first State school was opened in Patiéla 
itself in 1860 A.D, and in this the three classical languages mentioned 
above were taught. In 1862 the scope of the school was enlarged and 
provision was made for teaching English and Mathematics, but Persian 
remained the most popular study. This school was under the control 
of L&la Kulwant Rai, the. Financial Minister, who was thus the 
pioneer of education in the State. Mahir&ja Mohindar Singh in 1870, 
the first year of his reign, created a regularly organised Educational 
Department, under a Director assisted by an Inspector. The first 
Director was the well known Mathematician Professor Ram Chandar, 
formerly tutor to the Maharaja. The school at Patiéla was liberally 
equipped and made the central school. A Managing Committee, con- 
sisting of all the principal officials, was also appointed to promote the 
spread of education. The teachers in the indigenous schools in the 
town of Patidla were taken into the service of the State, Persian re- 
maining the only subject of instruction, and their makiabs became State 
schools, while existing schools were similarly taken over or new schools 
established at the towns of Sanaur, Saména, Pail, Bhatinda, Basi, Sri- 
nagar, Pinjaur, Narnaul, Sunam, Narwdna, Banir, Hadifya, Kanaud, Amar- 
garh, Mansurpur, Barnéla, Talwandi, Ménak and Sirhind. The total num- 
ber of scholars was 1,700, of whom 400 were in the Patiala College, and 
Rs. 17,370 were expended annually on the maintenance of the schools. 
Soon after this in 1928 Sambat two Deputy Inspectors were appointed and 
in the following year a third was sanctioned for the supervision of 
the schools in the capital and inthe tahsil of Patidla. The Mahfrdja 
raised the State grant for education to Rs. 60,000 a year, and this left 
a surplus. It was invested in Government Promissory Notes and the interest 
placed at the disposal of the Educational Department. In 1872 the Patidla 
College was affiliated to the Calcutta University and boys were first prepared 
for its Entrance Examination in 1875. In 1874 the Oriental Section was 
affiliated to the Punjab University and Maulvi and Prag classes opened 
under the newly inaugurated University system, and since 1876 it has 
figured in the list of successful institutions of the Punjab, its students having 
competed successfully in the examinations of the Punjab University. The 
success of the school having made it desirable to provide for higher edu- 
cation, a First Arts Class was opened in 1880 and a B, A. Class in 
1886, In 1930 Sambat a Roorkee Class was opened and systematic instruc- 
tion given to boys for admission into the Overseer and Sub-Overseer 
Classes. This Class still exists and has proved a success. The want 
of a proper building was, however, a scrious drawback to the success 
of the State’s effort in the cause of education. In 1876 a suitable 
site was selected at the desire of the Maharaja, and when Lord North- 
brook visited Patidla he laid the foundation stone of Mohindar College. 
His Excellency also established a gold medal in memory of his visit. « 


Maharaja Mohindar Singh not only endeavoured to extend education 
within the State, but evinced much generosity in making several handsome 
donations to various educational institutions in British India, irrespective 
of creed and caste. The chief of these were made to the Punjab University, 
the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh, and the Delhi Zenana 
Teachers' Home, the Lawrence Military Asylum at San4war, the Mayo 
Orphanage at Simla, and the Mohindra L4l Sarkar’s Science Association at 
Calcutta. In addition to the above endowments His Highness gave asum of 
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Rs. 23,568, in small subscriptions, to various associations, a portion of which 
was allotted to educational ones, irrespective of any distinctions of creed, 
caste or colour, 


The Educational Department of the State is now administered 
on the system introduced by Dr. Sime in 1889. The Director 
of Public Instruction is also Inspector-General of the State Schools and 
in that capacity he visits each school at least once a year. The direct 
responsibility for the supervision of the schools vests however in the 
Inspectors, who are required to visit each school at least twice a year. 
There are two Inspectors, the senior being in charge of the Patidla 
Circle, which comprises the mizdmats of Amargarh and Pinjaur, 
with the Patidla tahsil of Karmgarh, and the junior having charge 
of the Barnéla Circle, which comprises Anthadgarh and Mohindar- 
garh nizdmats, with the three remaining _ tahsils of Karmgarh. 
The Patiéla Circle has 58 schools, as detailed in the margin, with 








Schools in 1902. CIRCLE. 3,138 pupils, 2,806 boys and 332 
ais tS ~~, girls. Its expenditure amounted 

; Patiéla, Barnila. in 1902 toRs. 26,538 and its in- 
Middle ... 7 9 (Anglo-Verna- come from fees to Rs. 1,610. The 


iced Barnéla Circle has 48 schools, 


Primary. 40 30 with 2,483 pupils, 2,38¢ boys and 

High’ ..Anglo-Ver- 2 a Anglo-Verna- y92 girls. Its expenditure amount- 

Girls’ on nacular ; ; aN ed in 1902 to Rs. 20,712 and its 
—_ — income from fees to Rs. 1,150. 


Total owe §=«458 48 


The following 18 schools are located in school buildings :-— 


Srinagar, R4jpura, Bantr, Sirhind, Nandpur- 
Patiala Circle ,.. Kalaur, Ghurddn, Pail, Ghanaurj Kalan, 
Chanjfrthal. 


Mohindargarh, N&rnaul, Ndngal Chaudhri, 
Barnala Circle... Bhikhi, Sama4na,  Dirba, Narwéna, 
Kalait, Mansérpur. 


The following 12 are located in forts and other State build» 
ings :— 


. : Sanaur, Bahadurgarh, Pinjaur, Ghanaur, 
Patiala Circle... Basi, Doraéha, Amargarh, Sherpur. 


Barnala Circle .., Barndla, Hadi4ya, Karmgarh, Manak. 


The rest are in hired buildings. 


The buildings of the Mohindar College have already been describe 
ed, The staff consists of no less than 41 masters and officials, 
of whom 4 belong to the College Department, 12 to the Anglo- 
Vernacular High School, 8 to the Vernacular High School, 4 to the 
Persian, 2 to the Arabic, 6 to the Sanskrit and z to the Gurmukhi 

















1 The High Schools are at Patiala (forming part of the Mohindar College), Pail, Bhatinda 
and Mokindargarh, 
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Section, with a librarian, a gymnastic instructor and a clerk. Of the CHAP. IN, I. 
College staff all are graduates, and of the Anglo-Vernacular High School ares 
teachers 4 are now experienced graduates. ‘Ihe College is maintained Administra~ 
entirely by the State, only nominal fees being levied from the students. vos 
Prizes and scholarships to the value of Rs. 2,211 are awarded annually. Two Epucation AnD ~ 
gold medals are also given by the State,—one, the Northbrook, to the first LIrgRacy, 
student in the English Department of the College, and the other to the first Edueation. 
in the Oriental Department. In the latter department poor students are py. Monindar 
supported by stipends. The total number of students is 324, of whom 120 College. 
are non-Brahmanical Hindus, 60 Brahmans, 70 Muhammadans and 3 Native 
Christians. There are only 41 boarders in the boarding-house, which is 
controlled by a Resident Superintendent, the Principal of the College being 
ultimately responsible for its good management. Free medical attend- 
ance is also given to the boarders, the Civil Surgeon receiving an 

Rs. allowance of Rs. 15 per mensem 


3. College proper 3 ve 9,924 for this duty. No fees used 
2. Oriental Section— Rs to be charged, but annas 12 a 
(a) Arabic ae 840 month are now to be levied from 
(6) Sanskrit see 1,308 ° 
(c) Persian és 11584 ( 41S? each student to meet the mainte- 
ct Gurmatht te 410) 6 nance charges, The total cost of 
3. A.V. High School oe 7,88 : : Ab ear 
4. Mc High Sclicol ss mt yng ecthe College is Rs. 23,466 a ye 
distributed as shown in the margin. 


In :902 there were 78! indigenous schools in the State as against 129 Indigenous 
in 1891, with 1,305 scholars in 1902 aS against 1,629 in 1891. They education, 
include (a) 16 péthshdlds, (6) 17 chatshdlds, (c) 13 dharmshdlds and (d) 32 
maktabs. 


In 1902 the 16 pdthshdlds were attended by 90 boys. Their education jg Pdthshdlas, 
religious and Brahman boys especially resort. to them to learn padhdi, ‘ priestly 
lore,’ and ‘ gotish,’ astrology. .The students are called vididrthis and 
generally live by begging ‘They receive lessons from their teachers early 
in the morning and again in the afternoon, and are first taught the Sighra- 
bodh, Horachikkar, Biwdth padhati, Sunskar padhati and other similar 
books relating to Hindu ceremonial and rites: then they are taught vayd- 
farn, or Sanskiit grammar, by heart. The vaydékarn books taught are the 
Sdrsut and Chandrakd, and these are first learnt by rote (pdth = reading 
without comprehension) and then the a7thk or meaning is explained. One 
book at a time is taught, another only being begun when the first has been 
mastered. Though this system improves the memory it has a deteriorating 
effect on the intelligence and judgment. Such education is imparted to 
vididrthis in all the towns and most of the villages, but in Patiéla itself 
and in a few villages higher subjects, such as vaydkarn, ‘ grammar,’ 
niyde, ‘logic,’ jotish, ‘astrology,’ veddnt, ‘theology,’ and Hindu law are 
taught. Higher education is chiefly imparted at the great religious 
centres, such as the Kurukshetra and Kashi. At these places the Gité, 
Bhagwat, Mahdbhérat, Ramayan, Vedds, Siddhant Sharomani, Siddhant 
Kaumudi, books on the Purdns, mythology, khatdarshan, the six schools 
of philosophy, and Hindu law are taught. The Brahman who only knows 
enough to perform religious rites and ceremonies is called a pdédhé 
(Sanskrit opdédhiyd); one who is well up in Sanskrit is called pandit : 
and one who knows astrology is called a joftshi. These teachers receive 
no remuneration from their vididérthis and depend for their livelihood on 
their jajmdns or on presents given them for reciting Aathés from the 
Bhagwat or Ramayan. 








1 This number is below the mark; there area good many indigenous Gurmukh{ and Mahéjan. 
‘chools in the State that have not been returned, 
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Chatshdlds are Mahdjani reading schools where paédhds teach Lande and 
accounts to Mahajan (shopkeeper) boys generally. The 17 chatshd/ds in 
the State have 368 boys, who are first taught the chhoti and bari bérdkhari 
or stdhon, the Lande alphabet, which they write on the ground with their 
fingers. Figures are next taught and then the othe or ‘tables’ up to 40, 
paud (4), adhd (4), paund (3), swdyd (14), dudhd (14), dhdyd (24), hiinthd 
(34), dhaunchd (44), etc., upto g} are taught. Then the gaydridén (table 
of It times) and Aawdéz (table of 21 times) are learnt by heart. The dzkat 
(multiplication of 14, 1}, 24, etc, by one another) is also taught. These 
tables help the boys in their trade in after-life. Every day three boys, who 
are well up in the tables, stand at one end and three others at the other 
end of the class and recite them, while the rest sit and in a rhythmical tone 
repeat them step by step after the six boys. When a boy has learnt to 
write the alphabet and figures on the ground and to recite all the tables, 
he begins to write the alphabet and figures on a takhti, a small wooden 
board plastered over with black, panda or white clay and water being 
used for ink. After some practice they plaster the fakhti with géjnz, 
and write on it with black country ink. On the ¢asAti the four 
first rules of arithmetic, interest and the method of keeping accounts are 
taught. Afterwards essential arithmetic and gurs, or formule, are taught 
to make the boy skilful in Hindi accounts. An intelligent lad finishes this 
course in two months and boys.of ordinary capacity in six. The boys take 
two pice, a ser of flour and a quarter of a ser of raw sugar with them when 
they begin their studies. The sugaris distributed among the pupils, and 
the flour and pice given to the teacher. Every pupil pays one or two pice 
and half a ser of grain to the pédhd every Sunday. The pddha is generally 
paid on the contract system, recciving a fixed sum on the completion of a 
certain course of special instruction, eg, one rupee is paid after finishing 
the tables, one on beginning to write on the ¢akhtf, and one after learning 
the rates, etc, The majority of the pupils leave school after learning the 
tables, but a few learn mental’ arithmetic and book-keeping and to write 
out bills and drafts. A festival (the CAdém Chikri) is held on the 4th 
day of the moon in the lunar month of Bh4don, at which the padhé 
accompanied by his pupils goes to the house of each and the parents give him 
a rupee and some clothing, with sweets to the boys. Food is also 
given tothe pddhé on festivals, and on his marriage the pupil pays hima 
rupee. Hindu shopkeepers are very quick in mental arithmetic and practical 
accounts, and even educated mathematicians cannot compete with them in 
mental activity. 


Gurmukhi schools are generally located in dharamshdlds. In 1902 the 
13 dharamshdlds contained 56 boys. Bhdis or sédhtis are the teachers 
in these schools. The alphabet or painti—the 35 letters—is generally taught 
on the ground, and the mahdrni written in péndz ink on a takhti plastered 
with black, This mahdrai is not a recitation of tables, but a compoundin 
of consonants with vowels, such as sa muktd, sa hannd, si sidri, si bthdri, 
sa ankar, sh dalankar, se léwdn, sai doléyda, so haura, sau kanaurd, sang 
tippi, sén bindt. Mahdrni is written as well as recited Of the Gurmukhi 
books the Balopdesh is taught first, then the Panjgranthf, Dasgranthi and 
Guru Granth Sahib. Boys arc also taught to write I-tters in Gurmukh{, 
In the Jangal tract the people have a strong predilection for learning 
Gurmukhf, and the schools for teaching it are rapidly increasing in 
numbers. 


The maktab is the vernacular Persian or Arabic school. The 32 
maktabs inthe State contain 79! boys. There are two kinds of schools, — 
the one where only the Quran is learnt, the other where Arabic is taught. 
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In the Qurfn schools the Qaida Bagd4di or Arabic primer is taught first, then 
the 30th sipdéra or dm-hd-sipéra, and then the Quran is learnt by rote. One 
who can recite the Qur4n by heart is called Héfs, and is looked up to with 
respect by Muhammadans. There are two schools, at Sundm and Nérnaul, 
where Arabic is actually taught. In these schools the Bagdadi Qaida and 
Al-Quran are taught first and then the Mizdn-us-sarf, Sarf Mir, Nahav Mfr, 
Qafia, Shdfia, Hadis, &c. Persian is taught in Persian schools in which the 
vernacular Qaida, and vernacular readcrs, 1st and 2nd Persian readers, the. 
Amadnama, Khaliqb4rf, Karim, Dastér Sibidn, Gulistan, Bostén, Inshé 
Dilkush4, Insha Khalffa, Mina Bazdr, Seh-nasar Zahtrf, Sikandarnéma, 
Abulfazal and the Ikhldq Jaléli are taught. In these schools boys read 
aloud, shaking their heads backwards and forwards meanwhile. A 
rahal ot wooden bookstand is used in reading the Qurén and Gurmukhi 


books. 


Artisans’ boys, such as blacksmiths, carpenters, goldsmiths, tailors, etc., 
are taught by skilled artisans, who are presented with a rupee and some 
sweets by their apprentices. 


Female education is gencrally looked upon with disfavour through- 
out the State. Girls learn 4ashida and other needle work, #.e., embroidery, 
sewing, making gloves, hosiery and-trouser-strings, etc., at home from other 
women. They also learn cooking and other household duties at home 
from their mothers and relations. Women are taught only Gurmukhi, 
Nagri, Sanskrit, or Arabic according to their religion. Only religious 
books are generally taught to the girls. In Patiéla town some Hindu 
widows teach girls and women the Git4, Ramayan and Bishnusahasar- 
nam. 

As regards literature, Patiala is not far behind most of the other towns 
of the Punjab, and some of its authors have produced standard works, The 
Khalifa brothers have taken the lead-in this direction, The late Wazfr-ud- 
daula, Mudabbar-ul-Mulk, Khalifa Muhammad Hassan, C.LEe., Prime 
Minister of Patiéla, was the author of the Aij4z-ut-Tanzil and the Térikh-i- 
Patiéla. The former work is designed to prove the superiority of Islam 
over other religions and is greatly esteemed by the Muhammadan communi- 
ty in India, and the latter is the standard work in Urdu on Patiala History. 
f he Mashir-ud-Daula, Mumtéz-ul-Mulk, the Hon’ble Khalifa Muhammad 
Hussain, Khan Bahadur, Member of the Council of Regency, has tran- 
slated the ‘R&jas of the Punjab’ and Bernier’s Travels into Urdu. 
Sardar Gurmukh Singh, Sardér Bahadur, President of the Council of 
Regency, is the author of the Naénak Park4sh, an interesting and instructive 
book on Sikhism. Bhéf Gy4n{ Singh is the author of the ‘ Térikh-i- 
Khalsa’ and the ‘Panth Parkdésh” in Punjabi, both highly esteemed 
in the Punjab. The author has treated Sikh history exhaustively. 
Another Punjibi writer is Bhai Téra Singh, who has written a Kosh, 
or vocabulary of words and phrases in the Adi Granth, with explana- 
tions, a work greatly admired by students of the Sikh religion. He 
has also written several other treatises on Sikhism. The late Mr. M, N. 
Chatterjee, Professor of the Mohindar College, was the author of a 
poetical work, the ‘ Morning Star,” and his “Logic and Philosophy” are 
used extensively by students of Metaphysics, Logic and Psychology. The 
late Master Chhuttf Lal, Director of Public Instruction in the State, translated 
ZEsop’s Fables into Urdu, and the work is used as a text-book in the 
Upper Primary classes of the State schools. The late Professor Ram 
Chandra, also Director of Public Instruction, brought out a unique Mathe- 


matical work on Maxima and Minima, which is highly spoken of by 
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advanced students of Mathematics throughout Europe and America. The 
late Sard4r Partdp Singh, Financial Minister of the State, edited a Geo- 
graphy of Patiala which supplied a want keenly felt in the State. Pandit 
Ganeshi{ L4l composed books on the Geography of Patiala and on Algebra. 
Munshi Ganda Ram, Mathematical Teacher, has composed two works in Urdu 
on Algebra and Natural Philosophy. Pandit Muni L4] has composed some 
books on moral and religious reform. As Senior Inspector of Schools and 
Officiating Director of Public Instruction Pandit R4m Singh, Sharma, 
wrote the ‘ Asal-i-Talim’ (Principles of Training), which was greatly ap- 
preciated by educational experts in the Punjab and United Provinces, and 
the General Text-Book Committee, Punjab, approved of it for the libra- 
ries of High Schools and Training Institutions. The ‘Patiala Akhbar’ 
was started in 1872 by Munshi Newal Kishor with the sanction of the 
State. Since 1895 this paper has been under the management of Sayyid 
Rajab Alf Sh&h, proprietor of the R4jindar Press, Patifla. The English 
and Vernacular newspapers of the Punjab and United Provinces are usually 
read by the educated people of the State. 


Section J.—Medical. 


A regalar Medical Department was organised by Mahfraja Mohindar 
Singh in 1873 and placed under Surgeon-Major C, M. Calthrop, the first 
Medical Adviser to the State, who also had charge of the vaccination work. 
The Medical and Sanitary institutions and establishments of the Patiala 
State are under the direction of a Medical Adviser, who is an officer 
of the Indian Medical Service, lent by the British Government. 


The Medical Staff consists of (1) an Assistant Surgeon lent by the 
Government of the Punjab who holds charge of the Rajindar Hospital and 
is also Civil Surgeon of Patidla, (2) nine Ass'stant Surgeons engaged direct- 
ly by the State, (3) twenty-seven Hospital Assistants; and besides these a 
Medical Lady Superintendent in charge of the Dufferin Hospital with two 
qualified Female Medical Assistants. 


The institutions consist of the RAjindar, Dufferin, Imperial Service 
Troops and Jail Hospitals, and City Branch, Poor-house, Local Troops 
and Police out-patient dispensarics at Patiala. There are outlying 
dispensaries in charge of Assistant Surgeons at Basi, Bhatinda, Na&rnaul, 
Barndla, R4jpura and Sunam, the three former having in-patient accommo- 
dation. There are dispensarics in charge of Hospital Assistants at Bandr, 
Pail, Dhérf, Bhawanigarh, NarwAna, Samana, Minak, Haryaii, Bhikhf, 
Mohindargarh, Sirhind, Pinjaur and Srinagar, the last only having in-patient 
accommodation. There are also three dispensaries at Balad, Ladda and 
Talwand{ in charge of Hospital Assistants in connection with the Irrigation 
Department. In 1903 the Hendley Female Dispensary was opened at 
Patiéla by Sir Benjamin Franklin, K C.LE. Director-General of Hos- 
pitals in India, at the request of the Council of Regency. _ It is situated 
near the Sanauri Gate of the town, and is in charge of a European lady 


doctor. 


The R4jindar Hospital is a handsome, well-equipped building, with 
56 beds, built in the time of the second Council of Regency in 1877. It was 
formally opened in January 1883. A par modern operation room 
was added to the building by Maharaja Réajindar Singh, The Dufferin 
Hospital close by the Réjindar Hospital was also built in the time of the 
second Council of Regency, the foundation stone having been laidin November 
4888 and the building opened in October 1890. It is well secluded from 
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observation, near one of the town gates, and thus adapted for the treatment 
of females of the better classes. The Military Hospital, in the Imperial 
Service Troops lines, is built on the planof similar institutions in British 
India. The other medical work in and around Patiala is carried on in build- 
ings ill-adapted to their purpose, and this is also the case at Basf, Sunam, 
Narnaul, Pail, Hary4u, Narwana and Sirhind. Under the present 
Council much has been done to provide suitable buildings for the various 
hospitals and dispensaries. 


The Sanitary Department includes the conservancy of Patidla and 
the towns shown in the margin, the 


Rape ‘Halen vaccination, and the registration of 
Basi. Bhawdnigarh. births and deaths in the State. There 
Sirhind. Sam4na. is a Superintendent at Patiala in charge 
Sed Suna: of conservancy throughout the State 
eater a under the Medical Adviser, and his 


duties include all those which in British territory come under the control 
of a Municipal Committee. 


The vaccination and registration of births and deaths estab- 
lishment is under an Inspector of Registration and Vaccination (who is an 
Assistant Surgeon), a Supervisor of Vaccination, and 30 Vaccinators. 
Vaccination is entirely voluntary and is fairly generally accepted in 
every ntzdmat. The people of the town of Patiéla are, however, somewhat 
adverse to it, and the introduction of a compulsory Act to deal with this 
serious condition of things has been often proposcd, but no action has as 
yet been taken in this direction. 


As in the Punjab, the registration of births and deaths is now 
carried on by the village chaukiddrs; previously to rgot it was effected 
through the tahsils by the State patwidris. This system was never satis- 
factory and up to 190! no dependence can be placed on the vital statistics 
as submitted by the Department. The hope that the new system would be 
an improvement on the other hand has not yet been fulfilled, but it is too early 
as yet to give a definite opinion on this new departure. 


In connection with the Rajindar Hospital is a 3rd Class Meteorologi- 
cal Station from which reports are sent monthly to the Government of 
India. The observations are taken by a Hospital Assistant who has had 
considerable expericnce in this work. 


At Patiala near the Moti Bagh there is an asylum called the Ram 
Bira which supports 16 lepers and 13 blind paupers. It was founded in 
Sambat 1883 by Maharaja Karm Singh at the suggestion of Bhai Ram 
Singh, a holy man, who devoted his substance to the relief of poverty and 
even admitted crippled cows to this asylum. Mahéréja Karm Singh 
granted him a village in jégir and his descendants carried on the work 
and called themselvcs mahants. The expenditure is about Rs. 1,200 
annually. 


The institution now known as the Victoria Poor-house was started in 
the famine of Sambat 1956, and was at first called the Poor-house. It was 
managed by competent State officials and afforded extensive relief to the 
famine-stricken people, and a full account of it will be found in Section H, page 
136. When the famine was over, some of its inmates who had no 
homes and means of subsistence were unable to leave it, and were, 
therefore, kept, fed and looked after, The Poor-house, moreoyer, continued 
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to admit fresh inmates, and so it was proposed by Lala Bhagw4n Dds, Member 
of the Council of Regency, that a permanent Poor-house should be 
established in memory of Her late Majesty the Empress, and at a meeting of 
the Central Victoria Memorial Committee held on Jenuacy Ist, 1901, presided 
over by Kanwar Sir Ranbir Singh, k.c.S1, it was decided to establish 
this institution. Rs. 70,000 were subscribed and are being spent on a large 
building for its inmates, who number over 100. The Darbar also allotted 
Rs. §00 per mensem for food and other expenses. The average number fed 
is about 115 daily. The institution is in charge of a Hospital Assistant, 
who is also the Superintendent, a compounder, a store-keeper, two 
peons, two cooks, a teacher, two chaukiddrs, two kahdrs,a sweeper, a 
barber, a dhobi, and a carpenter to teach the orphans, The last named 
is paid Rs. 12 by the Medical Adviser from his own pocket. One of 
the kahdrs grows vegetable in the compound for the use of the inmates. 
The health of the inmates is generally good. They are fed twice a day, 
at 8 AM. and 6 P.M., on bread, dd/ and vegetables, the sick being given rice 
and milk also. The cost of food alone amounts to Rs. 2 per head monthly. 
Such as are capable of working are required to twist ropes for the repairs 
of their chdrpais, to make up packets of quinine for sale through the Post 
Offices or some other light work. Orphan girls are taught spinning and 
boys carpentry. No pauper or orphan is admitted into the Poor-house 
without the order of the Medical Adviser and Léla Bhagwan Das, who 
supervises the working of the institution. The building under construction 
is to be called the Victoria Poor-house. Its foundation stone was laid by 
the Hon'ble the Lieutenant-Governor at the Dusera in 1905. 


CHAPTER IV.—PLACES OF INTEREST. 
—><— — 
AMARGARH NIZAMAT. 


The Amargarh nizdmat lies between 75° 39° and 76° 42’ E. and CHAP. IV. 
30° 59’ and 30° 17’ N., with an area of 875 square miles. It has a popula- pjaces of 
tion (1901) of 365,448 souls as against 361,610 in 1891, and contains three interest. 
towns, BASI, its head-quarters, PAIL, and SIRHIND, with 605 villages, 

The land revenue with cesses amounted in 1903-04 to Rs. 9,142,239. The Amasgart 
nizémat comprises several distinct portions of Patidla territory and ™*°”"*" 
is divided into three tahsils. Of these the first, Fatehgarh, lies in the 
north-east of the State round the old Mughal provincial capital of Sirhind, 

and the second, that of Sahibgarh or Pail, forms a wedge of territory in 

the British District of Ludhidna. The third tahsfl, Amargarh, lies south 

of Pail between the State ,of M&ler Kotla onthe west and the territory 

of Nabha on the east. This tahsil lies in the Jangal, the other two lying 

in the Pawadh. 


AMARGARH TAHSIL. 


Amargarh is the south-western tahsil of the Amargarh 2zzdmat, lying 
between 75° 39’ and 76° 52’ E. and 30° 117’ and 30°37’ N., with an arca 
of 311 square miles. It has a population (1901) of 123,468 souls as 
against 118,329 in 1898, and contains 361 villages. Its head-quarters 
are at Dhuri, the junction of the Réjpura-Bhatinda and Ludhidna- 
Jakhal Railways. Its land revenue with césses amounted in 1903-04 to 
Rs. 3)37,985. 

ANAHADGARH NIZAMAT. 


The Andhadgarh mtzdémat lies between 74° 41’ and 75° 50’ E, and 
30° 34’ and 29° 33'N., with an area of 1,496 square miles. It has a 
opulation (1901) of 377,367 souls as against 347,395 in 1891, and contains 
our towns, GOVINDGARH, BHADAUR, BARNALA or Andhadgarh, its head- 
quarters, and HADIAyA, with 454 villages. The mtzémat which is 
interspersed with detached pieces of British territory, of which the 
principal is the Mahraj pargana of the) Ferozepore District, forms the 
western portion of the State. It lies wholly in the Jangal tract, and is 
divided into three tahsils, ANAHADGARH, GOVINDGARH and BHIKHI. 
The land revenue with cesses amounted in 1903-04 to Rs. 7,22,925. 


ANAHADGARH TAHSIL. 


The Andhadgarh or Barnala tahsfl is the head-quarters tahs{l of the 
Andahadgarh uizdmat lying between 75° 14’ and 75° 44’ E. and 30° 9’ and 
30° 34’ N., with an area of 320 square miles. It has a population (1901) 
of 105,989 souls as against 104,449 in 1891, and contains the three 
towns of BARNALA or Andhadgarh, its head-quarters, HADIAYA and 
BHADAUR, with 86 villages. Its land revenue with cesses amounted in 
1903-04 to Rs, 1,77,488. 


BAHADURGARH. 


The fort Bahadurgarh is situated 4 miles to the northeeast of 
Patiala in the Patid4la tahsfl of the Karmgarh nizémat, and is connected 
with Patiala by a metalled road. The village Saifabad in which the fort is 
situated took its name from Nawab Saif Khan, brother of Naw4b Fidaf 
Khén, who founded it in the time of the Emperor Aurangzcb. The date 
of founding the village is given by Shekh Nasir Alt, Sirhindi, a famous 
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poet of that age, in an inscription on the inner gate of the fort, as “ AbAd 
Namiid Saif Khan Saifébad” (Saif Khan founded Saifab4d), which according 
to the ad7ad calculation comes to 1067 A.H. or 1658 A.D. This village 
as well as certain other neighbouring villages was in the possession of the 
descendants of Saif Khan until the time of Mahéraja Amar Singh, who at 
the suggestion of Raja Kfrat Parkésh of Nahan captured and annexed the 
villages to his own territory, granting the village of Chhota Rastlpur to the 
descendants of Saif Khan as 74gir, which they hold to the present day. 
The mosque in front of the palace was built by Saif Khdén in 1077 
A.H. or 1668 A.D. as the following inscription on the doorway of the 
mosque denotes (according to the a47ad calculation ):—" Banie in Masjid 
Amad Saif Khan ” (Saif Khan is the founder of this mosque). 


The foundation of the present parké fort was laid in 1837 by 
Mahéaréja Karm Singh, and it was completed in 8 years at a cost of 
Rs. 10,00,000. This strong fort is surrounded by two circular walls or 
ramparts, the outer wall being 110 feet apart Trom the inner one. The 
outer wall which is 29 feet high is surrounded by a pakké ditch 25 feet 
deep and 58 feet wide. The circumference ‘of the fort is 6,890 feet 
or 1 mile 536 yards and 2 feet. Maharaja Karm Singh gave the fort its 
present name in commemoration of the sacred memory of Guru Teg Bahadur 
who paid a visit to the place in the time of Saif Khan, and who, it is said, 
prophesied the rising up of a fort here at some future date. The officer in 
charge of the fort is called QOrledér. The Mahérdja also built a gurdwdéra 
in front of the fort in memory of the great Guru, which stands to the 
present day. A village has been given in mudfi to this purdwdra for its 
maintenance. A fair is held annually at this place on the ist day of 
Baistkh—the Baisékhi—the new year’s day of the Hindus. Close to the 
gurdwira is a tank which not only adds to its beauty, but is useful to the 
public. The village Bahadurgarh has, besides, a few fine buildings and 
a garden, It has also a Primary School. Outside the fort lies the tomb of 
Saif Khan, the founder of the village. The population of Bah&durgarh 
according to the census of 1got is 893; and consists chiefly of peasants and 
artizans, 


BANUR TAHSIL, 


Bani is the north-eastern tahsil of the Pinjaur mfedmat, lying between 
76° 40’ and 77° E. and 30° 23’ and 30° 39’ N., with an area of 124 square 
miles. It has a population (1901) of 56,674 souls as against 60,185 in 
1891, and contains the town of BANUR, its head-quarters, with 135 villages, 
Its land revenue with cesses amounted in 1903-04 to Rs. 1,70,497. 


BANUR TOWN. 


Bantr is the head-quarters town of the Bandr tahsil of the Pinjaur 
nizdmat, lying g milcs north-east of Rajpura, in 76° 47’ E, and 30° 34’ N, 
Population (1901) 5,610 as against 6,671 in 1881, a decrease due to its 
distance from the railway and an unhealthy climate. The ruins that 
surround it testify to its former importance: its ancient name is said 
to have been Pushpa or Pop&é Nagri or PushpAwati, “ the city of 
flowers,” where Mfdhwa' Nal and K4m Kandla dwelt, and it was 
once famous for the scent distilled from its chamdeli gardens, an industr 
which has all but disappeared. First mentioned in Babar's Memoirs it 











Lovers and heroes of the drama of the same name who flourished during the reign of 
Vikramédittya (M&dhwa Nal-K4m Kandla ndtak published in Bowbay: and manuseript 
Gurmukhi book by Budh Singh of Banir), 
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became a mahal of the government of Sirhind under Akbar. Banda CHAP. IV. 
Bairégf looted Bantr on the 27th of Baisdkh, Sambat 1765 (1708 A D.). — 
As the inhabitants of the town surrendered themselves, so they were saved see 
general slaughter.’ It was wrested from the Mughal empire by the ersee 
Singhpuria Sikhs and Amar Singh, Mah4rdja of Pati4la, after the fall of Bandr Town, 
Sirhind in 1763, and eventually came into the exclusive possession of 

Patiéla. It was defended by the old Imperial fort of Zulmgarh and by one? 

of more recent date. The tomb’ of Malik Sulem&n, father of the ayyid 

Emperor Khizr Khan, is shown in the town. It contains the following 

bastis, ‘suburbs’ :—Malik Suleman, Ibrahim Khan, Ali Zién, Sdrat Shah, 

K&kra, Ise Khan, Saidwéra and Fol Bhpine. Its more important 

mahallas are:—lajpttan, Kalalan, Sayyidin, Maihtin, Kaithan and 
Hinduwara. Each mahalla is inhabited exclusively by the tribe whose 

hame it bears. There is a well known by the name of Banno Chhimban 
(washer-woman), a famous musician, who is said to have lived in the time 

of Akbar. A fair is held annually in the town on the occasion of 
Muharram, There is no trade of any sort except that of davis, which are 

made here of very fine quality. It contains a Vernacular Middle School, 
Dispensary, Police Station and Post Office. 


BARNALA TOWN. 


Barnéla is the head-quarters, town of the Andhadgarh tahsil and 
niadmat, 52 miles west of Patiala, on the Rajpura-Bhatinda Railway, in 75° 
37° E. and 30°23’ N. Population (1901) 6,905 as against 6,612 in 1891 and 
5,449 in 1881, an increase due to its market and position on the line of rail. 
Refounded in 1722 by Baba Ala Singh, Raja of Patiala, it remained the 
capital of the State until the foundation of the town of Patiala in 1763, and 
the hearths of its founder are still revered by people. It is built in the form 
of a circle, and surrounded by a wall of masonry, within which is a 
fort. In front of the inner courtyard of the fort there is a spacious ddoéz 
with 127 steps. The town contains a sa/di, dispensary, anglo-vcrnacular 
middle school, post office and police station. Lying in the centre of the 
Jangal tract, it isa place of export trade of grain, and the State has con- 
structed a market to foster its development. Barnéla is noted for its 
earthenware ¢hilms, huggds and surdhis. 


BASIL. 


Basi* (in Fatehgarh tahsil), a thriving town, 5 miles north of Sirhind 
railway station (30° 42’ N, and 76° 28’ E.), was made the head-quarters of 
the Amargarh atzdémat as Sirhind itself was held accursed by the Sikhs, 
The houses are nearly all of brick, and the lanes, though narrow and crook- 
ed, are well paved. It contains several dharmsdlis and one or two sardis. 
Its more important lanes are the Pur4na Qila, Nai Sar4i, Chakri, Lilarion ka 
Mahalla and Katra Nijfbat Khan, and the chief ddsdrs are the Bara 
Bazér, Chauk or Mandi and Piplonwala Bazar. The éacharts of the 
ndzim and natb-ndaim and the police offices are in a haveli outside the 
town, but the #és2m now holds his court in the gardens of the ’Am-o-Khés, 
The hospital and the post office are inside the town, In an old 
fort, built by Diwdn Singh Dallewél4, is the district lock-up or Aavd/dét and 
an anglosvernacular middle school, Ina house near it called the Darbar 
Sahib a hair from the Prophet's beard is kept in a glass, and Muhammadang 
visit this place on the Prophet’s birthday and on the anniversary of his death. 


! Vide TAtikh Khalsa by Bh4i Gidn Singh. 

2 Port of Banda-ali-Beg to the west of the town, on the chof, “ seasonal torrent.” 

3 One of the walls around his tomb coatuins the inscription which gives the date of his 
death as 808 A.H. 

4 Patidla Geography, page 36. 
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There is also a fine garden planted by Muhammad Némdar Khén, a member 
of the late Council of Regency. The population in 1881, 18g9t and 1gor 
is shown in the margin, and its constitution by religions is given in Table 7 
eo ee =f Part B. Though somewhat less 
than in 1891, it has increased by 

Year of 842 since 1881. The town is a 
Census, | Persons. | Males. | Females. healthy one. Basf is of no 
historical importance, as Sirhind, 
only 3 miles distant, was the 
head-quarters of the sda under the 
1881 «| 12,896 | 6,689; 6207 Mughals, in whose time Basi was 
called Basti Malik Haidar Khan 


oom | ee wenane ER Som 





8 ane | . . 
Oe a pete Umarzai, which tends to show that 
1901 on 13,738 | 7,149 6,589 it was founded in 1540 by the 





Se Ne eee ee Pathan malsk, who is said to have 
settled here in the time of Sher Shah. Once in the s#a of Sirhind, it fell 
into the hands of Diwan Singh Dallew4la and then into those of the Maha- 
rAja of Patiala. 


Basi is a large mart for red pepper, indigo, saunf, coriander, tukhm 
bélangz, cotton and sweet potatoes... The value of the red pepper exported 
is nearly Rs. 10,000 a year, It is also-noted for its susi (a kind of 
coarse cloth used for women’s. patjémas). Its Bons also weave common 
country blankcts and cloth. Ahand and gur are imported from the United 
Provinces and good rice from Delhi and Amritsar. It also produces fine 
oranges. Good earthcnware pots (4éndis) are made at this place. It is 
noted for its cart-wheels. 


BHATINDA. 


Bhatinda,! the modern Govindgarh, now an important railway junc- 
tion anda terminus of the Rajpura-Bhatinda line, is the headequarters of 
the Govindgarh tahsil (in An&hadgarh xizdmat), Lying in 30° 13'N. 
SSS ee «60and 75° E, in the centre 

: the Jangal ae it 

as avery hot and dry but 

vat Persons. Males. | Females, healthy imate The eget 
lation in 1881, 1891 and 1901 

is shown in the margin, and 

—-——— its constitution by religions 
- jn Table 7 of Part B. The 

3881 es 3,084 2797 2,307 ~~ ~‘large increase since 1881 is 
4 due to its rising importance 

as a railway junction, the 











1891 on 8,536 $,170 3365 creation of a market and 
the (British) offices of 
1901 “n 13,185 7,897 2°88 the Bhatinda Canal Divi- 


sion, 


___ Bhatinda is of great antiquity, but its earlier history is very obscure 
it having been confused with Sirhind, Bhétia and Ohind. According 
to the Khalifa Muhammad Hasan’s History of Patidla its ancient name 








_ |The Majdéwars (managers) of H4jf Ratan’s mausoleum have a paita of Akbar’s 
time, dated 984 H., corresponding to 1577 A. D., granting the mudft of 5 villages and 
authorizing the collection of one rupee per village annually. Therein Bhatinda is mene 
paved a belonging to the Sarkér of Hissdr under province of Shdh-jah&ndb4d, another name 
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was Bikramagath. Bhatinda is said in the Hindu annals to have been 
Jaipal’s capital and place of residence, which Mahmtd captured.! 
Tabarhindh was, in all probability, the old name of Bhatinda. This 
is distinctly asserted in the Labb-ut-Tawarikh, according to Raverty, 
Another form was Batrind, and this is found in Ibn Batata. 
The earliest mention of Tabarhindh occurs in the J&mi-ul-Hikayat 
written about 607 H. or 1211 A.D. It is thence called Tabarhindh 
or in two MSS. Barhindh or Tarindh (? Batrindh).* In the Tabagat-i- 
Nasiri Tabarhindh is repeatedly mentioned. It was taken by 
Muizz-ud-Din (Shih&b-ud-Din) Ghori,> who took the fortress of 
Tabarhindh and advanced to encounter R4i Kolhad Pithor& at Tardin. 
Here Muizz-ud-Din was defeated and forced to retreat to Lahore. But 
in this connection Tabarhindh* would appear to be Sirhind, whose position 
on the high road to Delhi wd Tardin, now Tardwari Azimabad in the 
Karn4l District, renders it highly probable that Sirhind and not Bhatinda 
is meant, though it is by no means certain that Sirhind had been founded 
at that time. Farishta is most explicit according to Briggs. He says 
that Mahmid after defeating Jaipal marched from Pesh4war and reduced 
Bitunda® (probably Ohind or Waihind) : then that he entered Multan by the 
route of Bitunda® (probably Bhatia, certainly not Bhatinda as a glance at 
the map will show). 


The Ainasi-Barér Bans’ preserves the following traditions :—Bhatinda 
was built by Bhati Réo,> son of Bal Band, who in 336 Sambat became 
ruler of the Punjab, and to whom the foundation of Bhatner is also 
ascribed. 


The Baréh and Punwar Rajptts, jealous of the rising power of Bija 
R4o, plotted his destruction. They offered Dev Raj, son of Bija Rao, 
a daughter of the Bardh chief in-marriage, and to this Bija Rao agreed, 
but when the wedding procession entered the fort of Bhatinda he was 
assassinated by the Barah chief, who seized the fortress, which was 
then known as Bikramagarh, Dev R&j, then 8 years old, was saved by a 
camelman.? 


During the reign of R4i Patho Rai, Rao Hem Hel Bhatti gradually 
overran the territories of Bhatner and Bhatinda, 


Rawal Jaitshi, in addition to vast numbers of infantry, posted 10,000 
horse at each of the forts of Pogal, Hansi, Bhatner and Bhatinda.!° 


Muhammad of Ghor deputed Nawdb MahbibK han, Biara-Hazérf, 
against Jaisalmer. At that time Rana Padamrath, a descendant of 
Rao Hem Hel, ruled over H4nsi and Hissar, and Rao Mangal, another 


i T.N., pp. 79-80. This agrees with Farishta (Briggs, I, p. 15), who says that Jaipal, 
son of Hitpdl, Brahman, ruled over the country from Sirhind to Lamghan and from 
Kashmir to Multén, He resided in Bitunda to facilitate resistance to Moslem aggression. 


2B. H. IIL, p. 200. 
3T.N., pp, 457-8, 460-61. 


‘In early Persian histories there is no ambiguity between Sirhind and Batrinda, but 
English translators have misread Batrinda (Bathinda) and Sirhind as Tabarhindh. 


5 Briggs’ Farisbta, I, p. 38 
SIbid:, p. 41. 
7 Vol. 1, Ch. I, p. 76. 


8 Theeponymof the Bhatti Réjpits. The second part of the name is possibly vand, 
* division’ or ‘ share’ as in Réiwind, Sult4dwand, etc. 


° Afna-} Barér Bans 1, Ch. 1, p. 86 5 1, Ch, IV, pp, 128g. 
10 Afnasi-Barar Bans, IJ, Ch. LV, p. 223. 
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CHAP. IV. descendant, held Bikramagarh. The latter, leaving the fortress in charge 
PI omy of Anand Rao, his son, led a large force to Jaisalmer. Mangal Rao was 
tAtaroet killed in battle with Muhammad of Ghor, and Anand Ré&o died during 

e the siege of Bhatinda, which was invested for four years. In Sambat 1422 
Bhatinda. Muhammad of Ghor conquered Bhatinda fort. At this time Rio KhewA, 
A. D. 136s. son of Anand Rao, held Hiss4r.! 


According to Munshi Zaké Ulla, Altamsh made Ebak, Lamg4j, amir 
of Bhatinda. 


Altunia, governor of Tabarhindh (Bhatinda probably), revolted 
against Sultan Raziya, daughter of Altamsh. She marched against him, 
but her Turk nobles revolted and she was consigned to Altinia as a 
prisoner. He subsequently married her, and after their defeat by the 
Imperial forces she fled to Bhatinda. 


Raverty in his translation of the Tahaqdt-i-Ndsiri says that Mirza 
Mughal Beg in his account of the Lakkhi Jangal avers that Bhatinda, also 
called Whatinda, is the name of a territory with a very ancient stronghold 
of the same name, which was the capital of the Ch&hil (Jat) tribe. Lakkhf, 
son of Jtndha, Bhatti, having been converted to Islam during an 
invasion of Sultan Mahmiid of Ghazni, received the title of Rana Lakkhi 
and was removed hcre with his tribe, where they founded 350 or 360 
villages. At that time the Ghaggar flowed past Bhatner into the 
Indus, and the country was watered by two or three considerable rivers 
(T. N., pages 79 and 8o, notes), 


Kabaja (probably Qabacha) extended his rule from Sind eastward to 
Tabarhindh, Kuhram and Sarsuti, and Tabarhindh with Lahd (probably 
Lahore) and Kuhram formed the object of his struggles with Altamsh, 


Under Altamsh Malik Tj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Gazlak Khan, Sult&nf 
Shamsf, was malik of Tabarhindh. Malik Sher Khan-i-Sungar retired 
towards Turkist4n, leaving’ Uch, Multan and Tabarhindh in the hands of 
dependents. Muhammad Shah obtained possession of these fiefs and they 
were made over to Arsaldn Khdn, Sanjara-i-Chist. On his return Sher 
Khan endeavoured, but without success, to recover Tabarhindh. He 
was, however, induced to appear at Delhi, where Tabachindh was restored 
to him. Tabarhindh was, however, soon bestowed on Malik Nasrat Khan, 
Badar-ud-Din Sunqar together with Sundém, Jhajhar, Lakhwal and the 
country as far as the ferries in the Beds. 


In 1239 A.D. Malik [khtiyar-ud-Din, Karakash, Khan-i-Aetkin, became 
superintendent of the crown province (khélisa) of Tabarhindh under 
Altamsh. He was Altunia’s confedcrate, and on the assassination of 
Ikhtiydr-ud-Din he induced Raziya to marry him. 

On the accession of Ald-ud-Din, Mas’tid Shdh, Tabarhindh was 
entrusted to Malik Nazir-ud-Din Muhammad, of Bindar, 

Al4-ud-Din assigned the fortress of Tabarhindh and its dependencies 
to Malik Sher Khan in fief and he led a force from it against the Qarlighs 
in Multan. 

E. H.1, I, Sher Khan repaired Bhatinda and Bhatner. 
Be Bhatinda was conquered by Mahéraja Ald Singh with the aid of the 
Sikh confederacy (da/) in about 1754 A. D. 
1Magghar sudf 2nd, But the year 1422 Bikramf does not correspond with the time of 


Muhammad of Ghor. 
* Aina-i-Barér Bans, II, pages 224-26 and 277-78. 
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The fortress was in the possession of Sardar Jodh, and from him it 
passed into the hands of his nephew Sukh Chain Singh, a Sabo Jat. 
Mahar4ia Amar Singh sent a force against it, following in person shortly 
afterwards, The town was taken, and Sardar Sukh Das Singh and Hazéri 
Bakht Singh Pdrbit left with a considerable force to reduce the fort, 
while the Maharaja returned to Patiala. Kapur Singh, son of Sukh Chain 
Singh, surrendered and evacuated the fort in 1828 Sambat.! 

Bhatinda is now a thriving town, its houses being mostly built of 
brick, with fairly straight and wide streets. It has a considerable trade, 
being situated in the great grain-producing Jangal tract. In the Rajindar 
Gan}, constructed in 1938 Sambat near the railway station, is a large 
market, in which 12,000 maunds of grain are sold on an average daily for 
three months in the year. Wheat, gram, sarson and térd-mira are the 
chief exports, Previous to Sambat 1950, when there was no other grain- 
market, it exported 80,000 maunds daily. Two grain-dealing firms of 
which Ralli Brothers are one have agencies at Bhatinda. Gur, shakkar 
and khand ace imported from the United Provinces; rice from Amritsar 
and Cawnpore (S. P, Railway); gA¢ from the Bangar, United Provinces 
and Rutlam ; cotton seed from the United Provinces and Multan. In the 
R4jindar Ganj, Mandi and Kikarwala Bazar and in the town itself the 
Noharyanwaéla Bazar and the Fort Bazar are the most important ddzdrs. 
In the Rajindar Ganj the houses and shops are built nearly in the same 
style. The chief streets are the Maihna, Jhuttike, Sfre, Bh&iki and 
Buriwale, of which the first three are inhabited mostly by the Jats. 
The tahsfl and police station aré inside the town and the post office is 
in the Rajindar Ganj. There is a High School where English and 
Vernacular are taught, and a hospital in charge of an Assistant Surgeon, 
The £achari of the City Magistrate is also in the town. The railway 
station lies north-west of the town, and is already insufficient for the 
numbers of trains daily running through it. It is the junction of the 
Réjpura-Bhatinda, Delhi-Samasata,..Rewari-Ferozepore and Bhatindae 
Bikaner Railways. There are also offices of the District Traffic Supers 
intendent of North-Western Railway and of the Executive Engineer of 
the Bhatinda Irrigation Division. A rest camp has been made for British 
troops to halt at within the area of the town of Bhatinda, There is alsoa 
dak bungalow (furnished) near the railway station and there are two fine 
sardis for the accommodation of travellers. B. Thaékar Das, late Station 
Master, also built some fine houses to be let to travellers on rent. There 
are water-mills erected by Canal Officers on the Bhatinda Branch, There 
is no proper water-supply. There is a very large and famous fort? built 
on araised ground, It 1s a square (660' each side), having 36 bastions 
nearly 118’ high. The town was built in the days when the river Sutlej$ 
was running near this place, but it is not fully known who built the fort, 
Inside the fort is the gzrdwdéra of Guru Gobind Singh. 


a ee Nee 
! Vide History of Patidla by Khalifa Muhammad Hassan, pages 82-5. 


2 There are three more forts, Bhataer in Bikdner, Abohar and Sirsa in British territory 
which are situated at about equal distances (32 40s) from cach other, forming in a measure a 
uadrangle; and theit similarity leads to the conclusion that they were built under one ruler. 
he fort is asquare, occupying 14 acres of land, entirely built up of bricks and mortar 
and, with the exception of the outer wall, is filled up with earth ; it looks like a mound of earth 
surrounded by brick walls and towers, It is so high as to be visible from a distance of 15 miles 

(Patidla History, page 19). 


3 Vide Dr. Oldham’s book, “The Lost Rivers of the Indian Deserts,” 
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BHADAUR. 


Bhadaur is atown in the Anfhadgarh tahsfl and azzdmat lying 16 
miles west of Barndla in 75° 23’ E. and 30° 28’ N. Population (1got) 7,710 
as against 7,177 in 1891 and 6,912 in 1881. Founded in 1718 by Sardar 
Dunné& Singh, brother of the Raja Alé Singh of PatTiata, Bhadaur has 
since remained the residence of the chiefs of Bhadaur, who have an impos- 
ing house in the town. It is a healthy and flourishing town with a small 
manufacture of bell-metal and brass-ware, its light 4b¢horas and katoras 
being well-known. It contains a me@halla of the ‘Vhatherds, by whom these 
articles are made. Its houses are mostly of brick, the artizan classes living 
inside the town and the Jat landholders in its outskirts, [t possesses a 
police station, a vernacular middle school and post office. 


BHAWANIGARH TAHSIL, 


Bhawdnfgarh (or Dhoddén) is the north-western tahsil of the Karm- 
garh nizdmat, lying between 75° 57’ and 76° 18’ E., 29° 48’ and 30° 24’ N., 
with an area of 488 square miles. It has a population (1901) of 140,309 as 
against 140,607 in 1891, and contains one town, SAMANA, with 213 villages, 
Its head-quarters are at the village of Bhawdnigarh or Dhod4n. In 1903-04 
its land revenue with cesses amounted to Rs. 3,04,122. 


BHAWANIGARH TOWN (DHODAN). 


Bhaw4nfgarh or Dhodan village is the head-quarters of the tahsil of that 
name (Karmgarh nizdmat). Lying in 30° 16’ N.and 75° 61’ E, it is 23 miles 
west of Patiala, with which it is connected by a metalled road. It is a 
purely agricultural village, built of sun-dried bricks, but contains a fort 
in which are the kacharis of the mdzim and ndthendzim. The tahsil 
offices are in the village, which also possesses a dispensary, anglo-ver- 
nacular middle school, police station and post office. Population (igor) 
3,404 souls. Its older name of Dhodan is derived from the Dhoddn Jats, 
a sept of the Bajha got which holds it. It was re-named Bhawanigarh 
by Baba Ala Singh in whose time a sheep is said to have defended 
itself against two wolves at the shrine of BhawAni Devi inthe Dhodin 
fort. Acting on this omen a darwesh advised the Mahéraja to build the 
fort of Bhawanigarh. 


BHIKHI TAHSIL. 


Bhikhf, the southern tahsil of the Anéhadgarh nézdmaf, lying between 
78° 15! and 75° 50’ E, and 29° 45’ and 30° 14’ N., with an area of 645 
square miles. It has a population (1901) of 128,965 souls as against 
119,354 in 1891, and contains 172 villages. Its head-quarters are at the 
village of Bhikhi. Its land revenue with cesses amounted in 1903-04 to 
Rs. 2,70,993- 


CHAIL. 


Chail, the summer residence of the Mahér4ja of Patidla lies i 
pargana of Chail, Pinjaur tahsil, mizémat Paice, 22 miles sak as 
Kandeghat Station on the Kalka-Simla Railway and 24 miles south-east of 
Simla by the Kufti road, It lies in 30° 57’ 30” N. and 97° 15° E. The 
height of Tibba Siddh is 7,394 feet above sea-level. Its population 
according to the census of too1 was only 20, but during the summer 
months is about 1,000. Chail was ori inally a possession of Keontha} 
State, but was wrested from it by the Gurkha Commander Amar Singh 
in 1814, After the Gurkha War, by the sanad of the goth of October 18; 5 
the British Government transferred the portions of the Baghdt and Keonthal 
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territories to the Patiala State on payment of a nazrdud of Rs. 2,80,000.! 
The hill on which the Mahardja’s palace stands is called Rajgarh. The 
Residency House is situated on Padhewa, and the third hill, which is 
included in Ch4il, is known as Tibba Siddh. Prior to 1889 there were no 
houses on these hills, but only a temple of Shivaji on the latter hill. The 
handsome villa of the Mahar4ja, which is lighted by electricity, was built 
in 1891-92. Close to it is the Guest House, a fine building, generally known 
as the Dharamsal4, for European and other gentlemen. Other buildings are 
Pine Cottage, Billiard Room, Garden Cottage, Glen View Cottage, Oak 
Cottage and Siddh Cottage. The station is provided with water-works, 
The superintendence of the station and sanitary arrangements are under the 
Medical Adviser to the Maharaja. The summer climate of the place is 
salubrious, but the winter is intensely cold and snow often falls, ChAil 
has a post office and a sub-treasury. It posscsscs no State school in the 
locality, but has an indigenous school where a Pandit teaches Nagri. There 
is no police station, The dézé7, called Am-khari, consists of 15 or 16 shops, 
owned by Brahmans, Rajpiits and Sids. There is a garden at Mohog. 
A telephone connects the palace of the Mah4réja with the stable, electric 
house, and the Medical Adviser’s house. A large space has been cleared 
for a badminton and two tennis courts. The Chail hills are densely 
wooded, with trees similar to those in Simla. The deodar is the principal 
tree, both as regards value and abundance. 


CHHAT. 


Chhat (in the Bantr tahsil of Pinjaur m#zémaé#) is an ancient village, 
7 miles east of Bantr in 30° 36° N. and 76° 50’ E. Bandr is closely 
connected with Chhat, and the two places are commonly mentioned togethe 
as Chhat-Banir. The ruins of old buildings, still to be seen, show that it 
must have been one of the dastis or suburbs of Bantr which was 
formerly a large town, and there are a good many Muhammadan tombs.* 
It contains an old fort. Its population in 1go1 was 674. Tradition says 
that its old name was Lakhnauti, and that Rai Pithora, who was shabd-bed hi 
(#.2., could shoot an arrow as far as a voice can be heard, whatever might 
intervene), was imprisoned here by Shah4b-ud-Df{n in a house whose roof was 
made of a sheet of iron one dd/ishé (3 feet) thick. Shahdb-ud-Din, sitting 
on the roof, called to Rai Pathora, who aiming by the voice shot an arrow 
which pierced the roof and killed Shahab-ud-Din. Hence the place became 
known as Chhat, ‘a roof’ [Sair-i-Punjab, page 405 and cf. Afn-i-Akbari 
translated by Francis Gladwin, page 386. This is of course pure legend.}j ’ 


FATEHGARH TAHSIL. 


Fatehgarh (or SirAind) is the head-quarters tahsfl of the Amargarh 
nizdmat, lying between 76 ° 17’ and 76 ° 42’ E, and 30° 33’ and 30° 59’ N., 





'History of Patidla, pp. 263-64. 


F °The inscriptions on the tombs of the following persons give the dates of their 
eath :— 


41) Mirza Mfr Muhammad Khén, Hirvi, died on the 17th Shawwé4l, rooo A. H. 

(2) Khawéja Jalél-ud-Dfn Khan, son of Sult4n Husain Shah, Hirvi, died on the t2th 
Rabf-ul-Awwal, 1000 A. H. 

(3) Musammét Malika Begam, daughter of Khawaja Imdd-ud-Daula, Hirvi, Delhvs, 
died on the 19th Rabf-ul-Awwél, 1013 A. H. 


(4) Sh&hzéda Mirza Khaw4ja Jal4l-ud-Din Kh4n, son of Mfr Ahmad Kh4n, son of 
Khaw4ja Sulem4n Kh4n, son of B&dsh4h A Sher Kh4n, son of BAdshéh Husain 
Shéh, Hirv!, Delhv!, died on the 19th Ramz 2, 1000 A. H. 


(5) Shéhz4da Jaldl-ud-Din of Khawdtizm died on t. 5 0th Zi] Hij, 702 A. H. 
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with an area of 290 square miles. It has.a population (1a01) of 126,589 souls 
as against 130,741 in 1891, and contains ‘he towns of Bas! and SiRHIND 
or Fatehgarh, its head-quarters, with 247 villages. Its land revenue with 
cesses amounted in 1903-04 to Rs, 2,66,974. 


GHANAUR TAHSIL. 


Ghanaur is the southern tahsf{l of the Pinjaur sizdmet, lying between 
76° 50’ and 76° 29’ E. and 30° 29! and 30° 4’ N., with an area of 178 square 
miles. It has a population (1got) of 45,344 souls as against 49,842 in 18gr, 
and 171 villages. Its head-quarters are at the village of Ghanaur. Its land 
revenue with cesses amounted in 1903-04 to Rs, 2,02,489. 


GHURAM (RAMGARH). 


Rémgarh, the ancient Ghurdém (spelt Kuhraém in Afn-i-Akbari and other 
Muhammadan histories) is a village in Ghanaur tahs{l (Pinjaur #1zdmat), 
26 miles south of R4jpura in 30° 7’ N. and 76° 34’ E., with a population 
of 798 in 1901. It is an ancient place with many ruins in its vicinity, 
which show that it was a great town iitformer days. Tradition avers that 
it was the abode of the zansd/(the maternal grandfather) of Ram Chandar 
of Ajodhia.!| Kuhram was one of the forts: which first surrendered to 
Muhammad of Ghor after his defeat of Pirthi Raj at Tarawarf in 1193, 
and it was entrusted to Qutb-ud-Din, afterwards king of Delhi. From this 

lace he marched on Hansi. It continued to be an important fief of Delhi. 
Near it stands an old fort, to the south of which is a garden surrounded by 
a pakkd wall, adjacent to which isa large tank. A little to the east of the 
village is the shrine of Miran Said Bhikh, within whose walls are three 
buildings, in the central one of which hangs\an iron globe suspended to 
a chain, Herea fair is held in. As&rh, A tomb of Lalfnwaéla (Sakhi 
Sarwar) also stands there. 


GOVINDGARH TAHSIL, 


Govindgarh (Biatinde) is the western tahsil of the An&hadgarh 
nizdmat lying between 74° 41’ and 75° 31’ E. and 29° 33’ and 30° 30’ 
N., with an area of 769 square miles. It has a population (1901) of 142,413 
souls as against 123,592 in 1891, and contains the town of BHATINDA, 
also called Govindgarh, its head-quarters, with 196 villages. The land 
revenue with cesses amounted in 1903-04 to Rs. 2,74,444. 


HADIAYA, 


The town of Hadiayais in the tahsil and nizdmat of An&hadgarh, 
4 miles south of Barndla, in 75° 34’ E. and 30° 19’ N. Population (190) 
5,484 as against 6,181 in 1891 and 6,834 in 1881, a decrease due to the 
rising importance of Barnéla. Its population is largely agricultural. It 
has a small trade in grain and some manufacture of iron locks, phaurds, 
and carts. The town contains a gurdwdéra of Guru Teg Bahfdur and a 
large tank at which a large fair is held in Baisékh. The Bairagt /fagirs 
paves here. It contains a police post and a vernacular primary 
school, ; 


1 See the Dasadn « -anth, 10th chhand, of Guru Gobind Singh, 
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KALAIT. 


Kalait (Kilayat) in the Narwdna tahsfl of Karmgarh niedmat, 
now a station on the Narwana-Kaithal line, is a place of great anti- 
quity, in 29° 41’ N. and 76° 19’ E., 13 miles south-west of Kaithal, 
It contains two ancient temples, ascribed to Raja Sélb4han, on which 
are Sanskrit inscriptions, and a tank, known as Kapal Muni’s firath, 
which is held sacred by Hindus. Kaléit was described in the Report, 
Punjab Circle, Archeological Survey, for 1888-89. The temples, tradi- 
tionally seven in number, are therein said to be four in number, and their 
age is stated to be about 800 years. Their destruction is attributed to 
Aurangzeb. Population (1901) 3,490 souls, The place lies within a radius 
of 40 #os from the Kurukshetra, within which Hindus do not consider it 
necessary to take the bones and ashes of the dead to the Ganges. The 
village contains a vernacular primary school. 


KARMGARH NIZAMAT, 


The Karmgarh mizdmat, which takes its name from the village of 
Karmgarh (Sutrana), 33 miles south-west of Patidla, lies between 76° 36’ 
and 75° 40’ E.and 29° 23’ and 30° 27’ N., with an area of 1,801 square 
miles. It has a population (tgo1) of 500,635 souls as against 500,225 in 
1891, and contains four towns, PATIALA, SAMANA, SUNAM and SANAUR, and 
665 villages. Its head-quarters are at Bhawanigarh or Dhodan, a village in 
tahsil Bhawénfgarh. The land revenue with cesscs amounted in 1903-04 to 
Rs. 9,46,368. The nizémat consists of a fairly compact area in the south- 
east of the main portion of the State, and is divided into four tahsfls,— 
Patiala, Bhawanigarh, Suném and Narwéna, of which the first three lie in 
that order from east to west, partly in the Paw4dh and partly in the Jangal 
tract, on the north of the Ghaggar river, while the fourth tahsfl, that of 
Narwana, lies on its south bank in the Bangar. 


LALGARH. 


Lalgarh, usually known as Laungowal, is the largest village 
in the State. It lies in Sunfim tahsil of Karmgarh nizdmat, 8 miles 
north-west of Sunam in 30° 12’ N. and 75° 44’ E., and was rebuilt 
by Mahéraja Ala Singh. A purely agricultural village with an area 
of 100,000 dighas, it produces a vast quantity of grain. It is built of 
sun-dried bricks and contains a police post. Population (1901) 6,057 
souls. 


MANSURPUR. 


Manstirpur, called Chhinténwala, is a very old village on the Raj- 
pura-Bhatinda line in Bhawdnigarh tahsil of Karmgarh aizémat. It was 
renowned for its chhint—‘ chintz ’—of fast colour, whence its name. It lies 
in 30° 22’ N. and 76° §’ EF. Its population in sgor was 1,860. It 
contains the deval or shrine of Magghf Ram Vedanti, who founded the 
Apo-Ap sect. Its first historical mention dates from 1236, when the Sul- 
tan Rukn-ud-din Firoz Shah I, son of Altamsh, led his army towards 
Kuhr4m, and in the vicinity of Mansdrpur and Tarain (Tardwarf in Karnal) 
put to death a number of his Tajik officials. Like Samana and Sundm 
it formed one of the great fiefs round Delhi, and is more than 
once mentioned in the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, Here Maharaja Sahib Singh 
fought a battle with Maharaja Ranjit Singh which ended in their re- 
conciliation, Firoz Shah cut a canal from the Sutlej in order 
to irrigate Sirhind, Manstrpur and Sundm, but it is now merely a 
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seasonal torrent. Its climate used to be good, but is now malarious. There 
was a fort in. Mansirpur, where Maharaja Sdhib Singh built a resi- 
dence. The Jiswaddrs are mainly Khatris, RAjpits and Mughals. There 
are a post office and a vernacular primary school here. 


MOHINDARGARH N{ZAMAT. 


The Mohindargarh nizdmat lies between 27° 18’ and 28° 28’ N. and 
75° 56’ and 76° 18’ E., with an area of 691 square miles. It is bounded 
on the north by the Dadrf tahsil of Jind, on the west and south by Jaipur 
territory, and on the east by the State of Alwar and the Biwal nfzémat 
of Nabha. It has a population (1g0t) of 140,376 as against 147,912 in 
1891, and contains the towns of NARNAUL and MOHINDARGARH or Kénaud, 
its head-quarters, with 268 villages. In 1993-04 its land revenue with 
cesses amounted to Rs, 3,85,310. Situated in the extreme south-east of 
the province, it is geographically part of the Rajpitana desert and forms 
along narrow strip of territory lying north by south. It js partially 
watered by three streams: the Dohan, which rises in the Jaipur hills, 
traverses the whole length of the ézémat and passes into Jind territory 
to the north; the Krishn4wati, which also rises in Jaipur and flows past 
Nirnaul town into Nabha territory in the east; and the Gohli. It is 
divided into two tahsils, MOHINDARGARH or KAnaud, and NARNAUL, 


MOHINDARGARH TAHSIL. 


Mohindargarh or Kanaud is the head-quarters tahsil of the Mohindar- 
garh (Narnaul) nézdmat, lying between 75° 56’ and 76° 18’ E. and 28° 6’ 
and 28° 28’ N., with an area of 330 square miles. It has a population 
(1901) of 55,246 souls as against 59,867 in 189t, and contains the town 
of Mohindargarh, popularly called KANAup, its head-quarters, with 11y 
villages. Its land revenuc with cesses amounted in 1903-04 to Rs, 1,50,859. 


MOHINDARGARH TOWN, 


Mohindargarh (Kdzaud), the head-quarters town of the Mohindargarh 
tahsil and nizdmat, lying 24 miles south of Dadri, in 76° 13’ E. and 
28° 16’ N. Population (1901) 9,984 souls. KAnaud was founded by Malik 
Mahdéd Khan, a servant of B&bar, and first peopled, it is said, by 
Brahmans of the Kanaudia sésan or group, whence its name. It remained 
a pargana of the sarkéy or government of Nérnaul under the Mughal 
emperors, and about the beginning of the roth century was conquered by 
the Thakur of Jaipur, who wasin turn expelled by Nawab Najaf Qulf Khén, 
the great minister of the Delhi court under Sh4h Alam. On his death his 
widow maintained her independence in the fortress, but in 1792 Sindhia’s 
general De Boigne sent a force against it under Perron. IsmA({l Beg 
persuaded its mistress to resist and marched to her relief, but she was killed 
in the battle which ensued under the walls of Kénaud and Ismail Beg 
surrendercd to Perron. Kanaud then became the principal stronghold of 
Appa Khande Rao, Sindhia’s feudatory who held the Rewari territory. It 
eventually became a possession of the British by whom it was granted to the 
Nawab of Jhajjar. By the sanad of 4th January 1861, parganas Kanaud 
and Buddhdana were granted, with all the rights pertaining thereto, by the 
British Government to Mahdréja Narindar Singh, in lieu of Rs, 19.38,800., 
The fort of Kanaud is said to have been built by the Marathas. The inner 
rampart is pakkd and the outer kachché. The treasury and jail are in 
the fort. The place possesses an old garden, an anglo-vernacular 
middle school, a police station, a post office, and a dispensary, 
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NARNAUL TAHSIL. 


Narnaul is the southern tahsfl of the Mohindargarh (Nédraes/) 
nizsdmat, lying between 75° 58’ and 76°17’ E. and 27° 18’ and 28° 8’ N., 
with an area of 274 square miles. It has a population (1901) of 85,130 
souls as against 88,045 in 1891, and contains the town of NARNAUL, its 
head-quarters, with 157 villages. Its land revenue with cesses amounted 
in 1903-04 to Rs. 2,34,452. 


NARNAUL TOWN. 


Narnaul,' after Patiala the most important town in the State, 
eee ee =i the head-quarters of the 
ray Phy (in nisdmat 

ohindargar lyi i 

oe Persons. Males, Females. 28° 3! N. ee VorE,) Gn 
| both sides of the Chhalak 
nadi ; itis 37 miles south-west 
from RewéAri, with which it 
1881 ia 20,052 9,984 10,068 is_connected by the Rewérf- 
aid Phulera Railway, and has de- 
¥ creased in population as the 
190i sis 19,489 9,466 10,023 marginal figures show. This 
_ decrease is attributed to the 
famine of 1956 Sambat (1899 A.D.).' As constituted by religions its 
population is shown in Table 7 of Part B, The town lieson high ground, 
and the houses, some of which have two storeys, are almost all built of 
stone. Its lanes are steep and narrow, but paved with stone, and its climate, 
though hot and dry, is healthy. Naraaulis a place of considerable anti- 
quity. Founded according to tradition goo years ago near the Dhosf hill in 
the midst of a vast forest, it was called Naharhaul or the ‘lion’s dread.’ 
Another folk etymology ascribes its foundation to Réja Launkarn, after 
whose wife Nar Laun is named. After Launkarn’s time it fell into the hands 
of the Muhammadans. In the Digbije of Saihdeo (Sabhdparb of the 
Mahébharata) it is said that Saihdeo marched southwards from Delhi to 
the Chambal river, after conquering Narrashtra or Narnaul. Narnaul is 
first mentioned in the Muhammadan historians as given by Altamsh 
in fief to his Malik Saif-ud-Din, afterwards feudatory of Suném.? In his 
Ghurrat-ul-kamdl, Amir Khusro mentions it as under Malik Kutlagh- 
tagin, Azam, Mubérak, @mirv of Narnaul under Firoz Shéh Khilji§ In 
r44t (689 H.) it was held by Iklim Khan and Bahédur Néhir and 
lundered by Khizr Khén on his expedition into the turbulent Mewat. 
forahsim Khan, grandfather of Sher Shah, entered the service of Jamél 
Khan, Sérang-Khani, of Hisar-Firoza, who bestowed on him several villages 
in pargana N&rnaul for the maintenance of 4o horse, and at Narnaul Ibrahim 
Kh&én died. His tomb is still shown, in the town, which claims to be Sher 
Sh4h’s birthplace. Sher Sh4h’s vassal Haji Shah was expelled from 
N&rnaul by the redoubtable Tardif Beg on Humiaytin’s restoration; and, in 
the reign of Akbar, Shah Quli Mahram adorned the town with buildings and 
large tanks. Ndrnaul was the centre of Aba Ma’4lf’s revolt under Akbar,’ 
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27. N,, page 730- 
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Under Alamgir in 1672 A. D. occurred a curious revolt of a body calling 
themselves the Satnémis, Mandihs or Mundihs, inhabitants of Mewat, who 
considered themselves immortal, 70 lives being promised to every one who 
fell in action. A body of about 5,000 collected ncar Narnaul and plundered 
cities and districts. Tahir Khan faujddér, at first unable to withstand 
them, deputed a force under several officers including Kamfl-ud-Din, 
sonof Diler Khan, Purdil, son of Firoz-ud-din, Mewati, and the rising 
was suppressed with great slaughter and the Hindus called it the 
mahdbharat on account of the number of elephants killed in the cam- 
paign.' The Muntkhab-ul-Lubab states that the Satnémis got possession 
of Narnaul, killed the faxjddér, and organised a rude administration. 
Under Nasir-ud-Din Muhammad Sh4h, Sarf-ud-Daula, Iradatmane Khan 
Was sent against Raja Ajit Singh who had revolted and taken 
possession of Ajmer, Sambhal and Narnaul, but he abandoned the latter 
place on the advance of the royal army.2 Under Ahmad Shé&h, ’Itm4d- 
ud-Daula obtained the sibahddri of Ajmer and the faufddri of Narnaul, 
vice Sa’adat Khan deposed, with the title of Imam-ul-Mulk Khan-Khanan. 
On the break up of the Mughal dynasty Ndrnaul became an appanage 
of Jaipur, and in 1793—97 Narnaul and Kanaud were taken by de Boigne 
and given to Murtaza Khan Bharaich.? In reward for his services in the 
Mutiny Maharaja Narindar Singh was»granted the z/ldga of Narnaul of the 
annual value of Rs. 2,00,000 with all the accompanying sovereign rights. 


The town boasts a considerable trade in cotton, ghz, sarson and wool, 
Painted bed-legs, jdjams, sarofdés, embroidered shoes, leather halters, 
leather bags, brass Auggas and ¢&t/ms and silver buttons are made and 
chunris or women’s head-dresses are dyed. Ruths and mafho/is are also 
made and its (white-wash) lime and Aezma are in great demand. Naérnaul 
possesses many buildings of interest, including a large savdi erected by 
Rai Mukand R4i Kayath iv the time of Shah Jahan. Jn this the magistrate 
of Mohindargarh holds his court... The tahsil and police station are in the 
town, which also possesses an anglo-vernacular middle school, a post 
office, and a dispensary in charge of an) Assistant Surgeon. Other old 
buildings arc the Khén Sarwar tank, cakatia of R4i Mukand Rai, Chor 
Gumbaz, Sobha Sagar ¢é/4d, and a spacious building with nine court-yards, 
and a garden and odolé remains of the ¢akAé of Mirza Alf Jan, a man of 
note in Akhbar’s time, Naw4b Sh&h Qulf Khan’s mausoleum, and tombs 
of Pir Turkm4n and Shah Nizim. The town contains a sardi and several 
dharvmsdids, and outside it are several large tanks. The most important 
lanes are the Mandi, Adina Masjid, Kayath-wdra, Sarai, Kharkhari, Chand- 
wara, Missarwara and Fardsh-khana, with the Nay& and Purana ddzérs, 
the latter a general, the former a grain, market, built in 1916 Sambat by 
Mahéraja Narindar Singh. On the Dhost {a flat-topped hill near Narnaul) 
is a well named chandar kép sacred to Chiman Rishi, which the Hindus 
worship, and when the ¢#4 of Amawas happens upon a Friday the 
water flows over at sunrise, at which time the people bathe there, In the 
months of Chet and Katak great fairs are held there. 


NARWANA TAHSIL. 


Narwana is the southern tahsil of the Karmgarh mtzdmat, lying 


golith of the Ghaggar river between 75° 58’ and 76° 27’ E. and2g° 23” 
a ee a a eS 


1E. BLL, VU, 186, f. 294-5. 
2 EL HI, Vill, page 44. 
3 Tod's Réjistan, Volume I, page 399, 
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and 29° 51’ N. It has an area of 538 square miles. Its population (1gor) 
is 117,604 asagainst 108,913 in 1891, and it contains 133 villages, its 
head-quarters being at the village of Narwfina. In 1903-04 the land 
revenue with cesses amounted to Rs. 1,79,887. 


NARWANA TOWN. 


Narwana,! the head-quarters of the tahsil of that name in Karmgarh 
nizdmat, is a village, lying in 29° 36’ N. and 76° rr E, with a station on 
the Southern Punjab Railway, about half a mile from the village. A purely 
agricultural place, built mostly of brick, it is a mart for cotton, ghi, é:/, 
ming, moth and tdjra, and has a ginning factory near the railway 
station. The place is not yet connected with the station by a road, and in 
the rainy season access to it is difficult. The place boasts a vernacular 
middle school, dispensary, police station and post office. Population 


(1901) 4,432 souls. 


PAIL, 


The town of Pail (30° 43’ N. and 76° 7’ E.), head-quarters of the 
tahsfl of that name, is officially called Sahibgarh. It is in the Amargarh 
nizémat and lies 34 miles from Patiala and 6 miles from the Chawa Station 
on the North-Western Railway, but it is not connected with the station by 
aroad. Nearly allthe houses are of masonry and the lanes though narrow 
are straight and well paved, and as it lies on a mound, the site of a ruined 
village, all its drainage runs outside the town. The bdzdr divides it into 
ee ee ee tI two parts, on one side of 
Se | which reside Muhammadans 

and on the other Hindus. 
Year of census. | Persons | Males. | Females, [he town is so built that there 
| is no need for women to go into 
| the ddzdér to reach one lane 
i 
{ 











; | en from another. The population 
in 1881, 1891 and igor is 


188 a. oo §,077 2,P08 | 2,477 shown in the margin, and its 
i. il 66 2746! 2,829 Constitution by religions is 
1895 | 5:5 i i shown in Table 7 of Part 
3908 wn “| 58ts 2,798 2717 B. It has decreased since 

bevels ik = Fie Dats ee uh, 1891, but increased since 


1881. The place isa healthy 
one, The town is of some antiquity and the following account is given of 
its foundation :—More than 7oo years ago Shah Hasan, a Muhammadan 
Jagir, took up his abode on the ruins of a town. The Seoni Khatris came 
from Chiniot to Pail, and at the fagir’s suggestion settled there. In digging 
its foundations they found a pdaed or pail (a woman’s foot ornament) and 
told the fagir who advised them to name the place after the ornament. Shah 
Hasan’s tomb stands inthe town anda fair is held at it every year. In 
1236 A. D. the rebellious Malik Ala-ud-Din Jani was killed at Nag&wan in 
the district of Pail by the partizans of the Sultan Raziya, daughter of 
Altamsh. Pail was a pargana of Sirhind in Akbar’s time. The town is 
not a place of much trade, only mirchk (pepper) and some grain being export- 
ed. Carving door frames isdone by its carpenters, and they also make 


iE EIA A A A ER = ENE Re ee 
' Its original name is popularly supposed to be Morudna after the name of Jats of the Mor 
gt. 
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vaths and bahlis. Light country shoes are also made. The town contains 
atahsil, high school, dispensary, post office, and police post. There is 
also an old fort, a fine gumda (the tomb of some imperial official), and a 
pathronwd4li haveli, or house of stone, with door frames and gates also of 
stone. There is a tank called the Ganga Sigar and a temple of Mahddeo, 
called the Dasnam k& Akhara. Here every year the Rém Lila is celebrat- 
ed onthe Dasahra day. Mahddco and Parbati are worshipped in the form 
of allo (Ralf) and Shankar, and in Chet girls lament daily in their names. 
In Baisakh the mourning ceases. Two images of dung and clay are made 
and handsomely place | These are then worshipped, and finally all the 
Hindu women of the town assemble and lament, then sing jovful songs 
and cast the images into a tank or well. The landowners of Pail are 


Khatris. 
PATIALA TAHSIL, 


Patidéla or Chaurds{ is the north-eastern tahsil of the Karmgarh 
nisdmaé, lying between 76° 17' and 76° 36’ E., 30° 8' and 30° 27’ N., with 
an area of 282 square miles. Its population was 121,224 in tgot as 
against 128,221 in 1891, It contains two towns, PATIALA, its head-quarters, 
and SANAUR, with 197 villages. The greatfort of Bahtdurgarh, four miles 
north-east from Patidla, lies within the tahs{l. The tahsil is wholly 
within the Pawadh. In 1903°04 the land revenue with cesses amounted 


to Rs, 2,214,086, 


PATIALA| TOWN. 


Patidla, the capital of the State, lies in a depression on the western bank 
of the Patiala nad7, on the Rajpura-Bhatinda Railway, 34 miles from Ambé- 
la Cantonment, in 30° 20' N. and 76°28’ E. It is also connected with 
Ndbha and Sangrdr by a metalled road. Tradition says that Patanwala 
theh or the ruins of Patan lay where the foundation of the Patiala gila, 
‘palace, was laid It is also said that long ago a Patan-ki-Rdni lived in 
PAtan. Muhammad Saléh and other influential Khokhar zaminddrs of 
pargana Sanaur surrendered Sanaur with its 84 villagesto Maharaja Ala 
Singh. In order to maintain his hold over the newly acquired territory 
it was necessary to crect a stronghold, so the MahfrAja selected Patiala 
for its site, it being at that time a small and little known village of 
pargana Sanaur, and erected a fachchi garht (stronghold) in 1753. This 
garhi was situated a little to the east of the present gz/a, which was 
founded in 1763 by Maharaja Ala Singh and built from the custom 
dues collected at Sichind [T4rikh-i-Patiala, pages 49-50 and 61). 
After the fall of Sirhind in 1763 its inhabitants migrated in large num- 
bers to Patidla, where they are still known as Sirhind{s. Since its foundation 
it has always been in the possession of the Mahar&jas of Patiala, and under 
their rule has increased in population, size and prosperity. It is now a fine 
town covering an area of 1,209 pakkd bighas, A mud wall (40¢) which sur- 
rounded the town was demolished in Sambat 1935 by the second Council of 
Regency. Some gates still standing are remains of the 4of. The houses 
mostly built of brick are crowded together, The lanes are narrow and 
crooked, and are for the most part paved or metalled. The ddsér streets 
are wide and straight. The shops near the g:/a are of a uniform style. The 
most important lanes are the Latérpura, Bhandifn ki gali, Desrj, 
Chhatta N4ni Mal, in which Khatrfs, Baniés and Brahmans mostly live. 
The chief Sdedrs are the Chauk, the Dhak édedér, Sirhindf and Saménia 
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éézérs. The population in 1881, 189t and rgot is shown in the margin. Its 
Et oe Pew __.. constitution by religion is 
i oe Sp shownin Table 7 of Part B. 
The situation of the town on 

Year of census. | Persons. } Males. | Females, low-lying land and the numcrt- 
ous todas (ponds) in it used to 

cause serious outbreaks of 

. we} | ae disease, and to protect it 


against these some depressions 
1881, ~~] $3,629) 30,858 | 22,771 have been filled in and the 


1891... = 55,856 
IQOt ave oes 53 545 


34,128 | 21,728 remainder drained. The 

sanitary arrangements are 
31,494 | 22,05 good and malarial fever is not 
; = now severe. Drinking water 
is obtained from wells inside the town and water in the rainy season is not 
good, 











Patidla is a mart for gota,’ kumdri, zari, dank, sitira, bddla (gold lace), 
chiria and darydi (silk cloth). Silk and sarv¢ embroidery is also made by 
Kashmirfs, designs of all sorts being worked on the edges of ehddars, chogas, 
jackets, handkerchiefs and caps. Silk dzérdands (trouser strings) are also 
made, The light cups of bell metal (pAé/.£é Raul) arc well known, 
Grain is consumed in great quantities, but sugar and rice are also important 
imports. ‘Lhere is a State workshop outside the city where repairs of all 
kinds are undertaken and certain articles manufactured with the aid of 
machinery. 


The principal educational institutions are the Mohindar College with 
its boarding-house which cost more than Rs. 3,00,000, the new middle 
school and some primary schools for boys and girls. Attached to the 
Educational Department is the Rajindar Victoria Diamond Jubillee Public 
Library. The College Hall is utilised asthe reading room of the library. 
Another library is attached to the college.) There is also a Réjindar Deva 
Orphanage School. The Engiish and Urdu RAjindar Press publishes a 
weekly paper called the “ Patiala Akhbar.” The Rajindar Hospital is a 
fine building outside the town opposite the Béradari, and there are also 
inthe town near Sanauri Gate a branch dispensary and Hendley Female 
Hospital. Attached to the R&jindar Hospital is the female hospital under 
the charge of a lady doctor. A new central jail on improved cellular 
system, lying 3 miles north-west of Patiala, is under construction. Muni- 
cipal work (Ardstgi? Shkahr) is under the supervision of the Medical 
Adviser. A municipality has recently been established. Drainage system 
has made considerable progress, and a water-works scheme has been 
sanctioned and the work has been taken in hand, The general post office 
is outside the town opposite the Réajindar Hospital. The Patiala 
workshop is near the Baradarf. The Irrigation Department office is oppo- 
site the Mohindar Kothi, the Kanwar Sahib’s residence. On the other side 
of the Kothf is the Singh Sabha house. The Ijlds-i-khas court outside 
Sherdnw4la Gate is built on an improved modern style and isa good 
building. The present Residency House, situated near the Baradarf, is a 
fine and commodious building, The police station (Kotwali) is near the 
gilg and the telegraph office is situated in front of the Samadhdn, 
All the other offices, such as the Chief Court, Diwani Mal 
Sadr-Adalat, Munsh{ Khana and Bakhshf Khana are in State building, 


ee 
1 The importation of these articles from Delhi has decreased the demand for local manus 
factures, which fact has told heavily upon the craftsmen, 
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in or near the gila, Beside these public buildings, the gla contains a new 
Diwan Khana! built by Mahdraja Narindar Singh in 1916, which cost nearl 
Rs. §,00,000. It comprises two large halls, the outer 135’ x 36’ and 30 
high, and the inner 135’ x 21’. ‘The gfla also contains the old Diwan 
Khana, also a fine building, and the Patidla museum. Opposite the tele- 
graph office are the State samddhs (tombs); that of Baba Ala Singh is of 
marble. The Kanwar Sahib’s haveli, west of the gt/a, is a large building 
built by Mahéraja Karm Singh at a cost of nearly Rs. 5,00,000 for his 
younger son Kanwar Dip Singh. Round the city runs a road (called the 
Thandf or Chakkar-ki-Sark) or Mall which passes close to the Rajindar 
Hospital, and is like the whole city lighted by lamps. Near the Sherénwala 
Gate is the Baradari garden, where the Maharaja resides. Itis a very fine 
garden with artificial hills and paths and adorned with statuary, and lighted 
by electric light. The Béradariis also worth seeing. Opposite it is the 
famous temple of Mahi Wali and R&jeshwari in which are preserved some 
Sanskrit manuscript le ives” (patras) supposed to have been written by Bias, 
the famous author «f the Mahdbhirata’ Near the Bdradarf are some fine 
houses where European officers reside. Towards the Samania Gate is the 
Moti Bagh gaiden, containing an upper and a lower garden like the 
Shalimar gardens at Lahore. Insidesit are some fine buildings, and it is 
surrounded by a masonry wall. “A canal with a number of iron bridges 
over jt runs through it and supplies tits tanks, fountains, and déshérs. [ 
was made in 1904 Sambat by Maharaja Narindar Singh at a cost of 
Rs. 5,00,000, Onthe other side of the Moti Bagh is a large tank into 
which the Patiala escape channel falls. On theother side of the tank is 

the Bandsarghar, connected by a hanging bridge with the Moti Bagh. On 
the opposite side of the Moti Bagh there isa large gurdwdra. West of 
the gurdwéra isthe Victoria Poor-house. . Towards the Saifabddi Gate is 
the Hira Bagh garden, which contains a fine building with some tennis 
courts. Outside the N&bha Gate is the cantonment for the Imperial Service 

Troops, built on the model of a British cantonment. Thereis a fine polo 
ground and a race-course. Near the Lahori Gate isthe Christian Church, 

There is a d4k bungalow (furnished) near the railway station, and 

there are in the city six savdis for the accommodation of travellers. 

‘The canal passes by the northern side of the city. Itisaboontothe inhabi- 

tants. As Patidla is situated on low-lying land it is flooded at times, The 

first flood occurred in Sambat rg09, but as there was a kacheké wall round 

the city and the entrances were protected by heavy gates, the news of the 

rise of flood aroused the people, and it was easily averted by merely 

shutting the gates and putting dazds in them. In Sambat 1944 the flood 

entered the city and caused great damage. A band (dam) was erected to 

protect it from floods, but next year the floods broke the band. Arrange- 

ments were made to protect the city, and it is now secure, 


, 


PINJAUR NIZAMAT. 


The Pinjaur mizdmat lies between 76° 29/ and 77° 22’ E. and 31° rt’ 
and 30° 4’ N., with an area of 932 square miles, It has a population (igo1) 
of 212,866 souls as against 226,379 in 18g1, and contains the town of 
BANUR, with 1,588 villages. In 1903-04 its land revenue with cesses amount- 
ed toRs. 6,48,475. The nisémat forms the north-eastern part of the State, 





1 This building has recently been remodelled into one spacious Darbar Hall, 


2 Mahérdja Narindar Singh brought these leaves from Badr{ Nar4in whea in Sambat 
1909 he went there and other places on pilgrimage. 
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and is divided into four tahsils, RAJPURA, BANUR, PINJAUR and GHANAUR. 
Of these Pinjaur lies in the Himdlay4n area, the other three being in the 
Pawadh, The head-quarters of the nizémat are at Rajpura. 


PINJAUR TAHSIL. 


Pinjaur, the north-eastern tahsil of the Pinjaur zzémat, lying between 
77° 22’ and 76° 50’ E, and 30° 41’ and 31° 11’ N., with an arca of 454 square 
miles, It has a population (1got) of 55,73 souls as against 56,745 in 1891, 
and contains 1,136 villages. Its land revenue with cesses amounted in 
1903-04 to Rs. 83,995. Its head-quatters are at PINJAUR. 


PinjAuR Town. 


Pinjaur,! the head-quarters of the Pinjaur tahsil (Panjaur ¢z¢mat), 
Patiala State, Punjab, lying 3 miles from KAalka on the Simla road, in 30° 
50’ N. and 76° 590’ E., at the confluence of the Koshallia and Jhajhra, two 
tributarics of the Ghaggar. Population (1901) 812 souls. The name 
Pinjaur is a corruption of Panchdpura and the town is undoubtedly of 
considerable antiquity, being mentioned by Abd Rihan in 1030 A. D. In 
1254 it formed part of the territory of Sirmur which was ravaged by Nasfr- 
ud-Din Mahmad, king of Delhi* Itwas.the ficf of Fidat Khan, foster 
brother of Alamgir, and the Raja of Sirmur-recovered it in 1085 H. from 
the son of its former holder, a Hindu. Fidat, Khan laid out the beautiful 
gardens, which still remain, after the model of the Shdlamér gardens at 

ahore. They are watered by an aqueduct fed by a hill stream, Wrested 
from the Muhammadans by a Hindu official who made himself master of 
Mani Majra, it was taken by Patiala in 17609,° after a desperate siege, in 
which the attacking force, though reinforced from Hinddr, Kahlér and 
Nahan, suffered severely. There are. extensive Hindu remains and 
fragments of an ancient Sanskrit inscription in tke town.* Bourquin, 
Sindhia’s partizan leader, dismantled its fort... Pinjaur is also celebrated for 
its tirath, or sacred tank, called the Dhdrachhetar or Dharamandal, at 
which a fair is held from Baisékh Sudi tij? to saptmi. The place also 
possesses a dispensary, pest office, vernacular primary school and police 
station, and is the head-quarters of the Conservator of the Patidla State 
Forests, 


RAJPURA TAHSIL, 


Rajpura is the head-quarters tahsil of the Pinjaur mzedmat, lying 
between 76° 33/ and 76° 49’ E. and 30° 22’ and 30° 36’ N., with an area of 
143 square miles. It has a population (1901) of 55,117 souls as against 
59,607 in 1891, and contains 146 villages. Its head-quarters arc at the town 
of RajpurA. Its land revenue with cesses amounted in 1903-04 te 


Rs. 1,91,494. 
RAJPURA. 


R&jpura, the head-quaters of the Pinjaur a¢zémaé and Rajpura 
tahsfl, lies 16 miles north-east of Patiala in 30° 29 N. and 76° 39’ E, 
It has a station on the North-Western Railway and is the junction 


1 Tradition says that Pinjaur was founded by Pandos, the heroes of Mah4bharat. 
2A. S.R. XIV, pages 70-71. 

3 Punjab R4jas, page 32. 

*A.S.R. XIV, page 72. 


6 On the Baisdkh sudz ¢4j, akhshai-tritiya or satia-ttj a fair is held in comme- 
moration of the birthday of Pars Ram (the exterminator of the Kshatriyés) who practised 
asceticism here. 
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for the R4jpura-Bhatinda Branch. Founded by RA&ja Todar Mal, 
Akbar’s famous minister, it is still surrounded by a brick wall and 
most of its buildings are of brick, The town only contains two édzdrs 
with some 40 shops, but Mah4réja Mohindar Singh built a dézé7 south of 
the railway and named it the Albert-Mohindar Ganj in commemoration of 
the Prince of Wales’ visit in 1876 A.D. This ganj, also known as the Sh&h- 
z4dganj, contains a few shops. The n#sémat and tahsil offices are located 
in an old Mughal sardi, The town possesses an anglo-vernacular middle 
school, dispensary, police post and 2 post office outside the town, Population 
(1901) 1,316 souls, There is an old ddo/i near the sardi. 


SAHIBGARH TAHSIL. 


Séhibgarh or Pail, the northern tahsil of the Amargarh zizdmat, 
lying between 75° 59’ and 76° 35’ E. and 30° 23’ and 30° 56 N., with an 
area of 273 square miles. It has a population (1got) of 115,391 souls as 
against 112,540 in 1891, and contains the town of PAIL or Sahibgarh, its 
head-quarters, with 197 villages. Its land revenue with cesses amounted 
in 1903-04 to Rs. 3,07,281. 


SAMANA. 
The town of Samfna' lies in 30° 9’ N. and 76° 15’ E. in 
tahsil Bhawénigarh (izémat. Karmgarh) and is 17 miles southe 


west of Patidla, with which it is connected by a metalled road« 
Its houses are mostly of brick, those of the Sayyids being especially 
handsome and often several stories high. The town is healthy. Its 
population in 1881, 1891 and-190t is shown in the margin and its 
constitution by religions in 
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Table 7 of Part B. Samanaisa 

Year of place of considerable antiquity. 
census, | Persons. Males: Females: | Tradition avers that the Im4m- 
garh covers its original site, 

ee ee nnn ——ae| —merewe —eeee and says that it was enlarged 
188 a a8 and renamed by fugitives 
; ac nee “757 of the Samanide dynasty of 
1891 10,035 §,0§1 4,984 Persia. It is frequently men- 
ror 10,209 S464 reer tioned in the Muhammadan 


historians with Suném, Kuh- 
~~ ram, Lahore and Siwalik, as a 
fief of the Delhi Kingdom.* With Sarsuti, Kuhram and Hansf it surrendered 
to Muhammad of Ghor after his defeat of Pirthi R&j in 1193 and was 
placed by him in Qutb-ud-Din Ibak’s charge when he returned to Ghaznf, 
With Kuhr4m it became the fief of Saif-ud-Din under Altamsh. On Sher 
Khan’s death, in the 4th year of Ghids-ud-Din Balban, it became with 
Suném the ficf of the Amir Tamar Khén,> which was subsequently 
granted to Bughra Khan Nasir-ud-Din,* the king’s younger son. Malik 





_ _1 Its original name is said to have been Naranian Khera during the rale of Bardh 
Rajptts; subsequently it was known as Ratangarh, Dhobf Khera and Sam4na respectively, 


* Briggs’ Farishta I, page 94t. Elliot, II, page 216. 


’Tamar Kh4n was one of the 40 Shamsf slaves according to the T4rfkh-i-Ffroz Sh4hf, 
Elliot III, page 109. 


: ‘Ibid, pages 241, 258-9. Bughra Kh4n, BH. I. UI, page rat P. Jbid, pages 330 
and 337. 
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Sar4j, son of Jamd4r, was made mdib of Sam4na and commander of its 
forces! Under Ala-ud-Din it apparently formed a province, like the 
Punjab and Multan, and was included in the Government of Zafar Khan, 
Subsequently it became the appanage of the king’s brother Alap Khan. 
Under Muhammad Tughlaq the Mandal, Chauhan, Midna, Bhartia? 
(? Bhattf) and other tribes who inhabited the country about Sunam and 
Saména, unable to discharge their rents, fled to the woods’ Under 
Muhammad Khilji its governor was Malik Beg, Laki,* and in 132 
it was conferred on Malik Bahd-ud-Din, a nephew of the king 
Ghids-ud-Din Tughlaq for his support as A’riz-ul-Mumalik.? When 
Firoz Shah Ul cut his canal from the Sutlej to Sun4m, he formed 
Sirhind with the country upto within 10 40s of Samana, into a separate 
district.® 


In 1389 Samana was the scene of important events. The new amirs 
of Samana treacherously slew Sultén Shah, Khushdil, at the tank of Sunam 
and then took possession of Samana, where they plundered the Malik’s 
houses and slaughtered his dependents. With their aid Prince Muham- 
mad Khan was enabled to leave his asylum at Nagarkot and advance by 
Jullundar into the Samana District and.-there assumed the sovereignty of 
Delhi? Samana indeed appears. to have been the ccntre of Muhammad 
Khan’s power, for when he was expelled from Delhi his son Humaydén 
raised fresh troops in Samana and after his defeat at Delhi fled thither again. 
At this time the fiefs of Malik Zid-ud-Din Abtirja, R4i Kamél-ud-Din Midna, 
and Kut Chand Bhatti lay in that quarter and they were Humaytn’s sup- 
porters. Taimiir’s invasion appears to have left Samana untouched, though 
Hakim Irfqi was despached towards) it (Briggs 490). Taimér himself 
says he sent Amfr Shah Malik and Daulat Tinsur Tamachf to march on 
Delhi by way of Dip4lpur and await him at Samana (III, 421, ef. 341). 
In 1397 Sarang Khan with aid of Malik Mard4n Bhatti’s forces got 
possession of Multén and then besieged Ghalib Khan in Sam4na and 
drove him to flight, but Ghalib Khan. was reinstated in its possession. 
In 1405 Mulli [qb4l Khén unable to take Delhi marched on Samana, 
where Bairam Khan, a descendant of a Turki slave of Firoz Tughlaq, 
had long established himself. On Iqbal Khan’s approach he fled to the 
hills, but after his reconciliation with Iqbal Khan he appears to have 
recovered Samana, for he or Bairém Khan, his successor, was attacked 
there in the following year by Daulat Khén Lodi whom Muhammad Tughlaq 
had deputed against the place. In 1417 Zirak Khdn, governor of Samana, 
was ordered to attack Tugh4n vrais who had laid siege to Sirhind. 
Tugh4n retreated to the hills, but Zfrak Khan overtook him at Pail and 
compelled him to submit. Thereafter Samana is mentioned several times 
enerally in such a way as to imply that it was the extreme limit of the 
effective rule of the Delhi kings. Banda Bairaégi on his way to Sirhind 
ordered a general massacre and looted Samana for three days in 1708 A. D. 
In the town is the tomb of Muhammad Ismail, the Pir Samania. Saida 
was a celebrated darwesh of Samana in the time of Malik Bahlol Lodi who, 





1E, H. III, page rrs. 

2 In the original of Farishta Bhatiida, z.c,, Bhattfs is given. 
3 Briggs’ Farishta, page 425. 

4 [bid, page 307. 

5 Ibid, page 402, 

° Jhid, page 453- 

7 Elliot’s History of India, LV, pages 20-21, 
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it is said, gave him Rs. 1,600 for the kingdom of Delhi. Samfna contains a 
police station, anglo-vernacular middle school, post office and dispensary. 
Its chief mahallas are the Mahalla Bharaichin, Mahalla Malkana, Mahalla 
Chakla or Sayyidan, Machchhi Hatta, Chandailon kf garh{, Mahalla Manjha- 
nian, Mahalla Saraf_ or Bukhdridn, Mahalla Imamgarh or Andarkot, and 
Mahalla Nurpura.!. The dome of Mfr Ahmad Husain’s house is built of 
kachché ladaommud and brick, Its hall is 45' x 25’. 


Samana manufactures pdes (bed legs), pans, axes, Sasolds (adzes), 
earthenware surdvis (long, narrow necked goblets made by chinigars) 
and charkhas (spinning wheels). It is also noted for its darfi (a kind of 
sweetmeat) and der, Fairs are held on the occasions of Muharram and 


Ram Lila annually. 


SANAUR, 


The town of Sanaur lies 4 miles south-east of Patiala, with 
which it is connected by a 





—C Os metalied road (30° 18” N. 
and 76° 31’ E), It lies on 
Census of Persons. Males. Females. 4 high mound, and its houses 


are mostly of brick. Its 
me me een eee | ——n tea Pea, lanes are paved, but some- 
what narrow, crooked and un- 


1881 te 1128 6 t Sota 
bit 4495" even. Its population in 1881, 
tor on 8,678 4,435 4243 1891 and 1got is shewn in 
the margin and its constitu- 
ie 8, 189 le ciiige 
al S80 ies 9 tion by religions in Table 7 





en are “of Part B. It has decreased 
since 1881 by 548. The town is of some antiquity, but of no historical 
importance. Inthe time of Babar, Malik Bahd-ud-Din, Khokhar, became 
chief of this pargana which was called Chaurasi (84) as having 84 villages, 
a name it still retains. In 1748 it came into the possession of Maharaja 
Ala Singh. It possesses a Magistrate’s court, anglo-vernacular middle 
school (both in the fort), post office and police station. The town is a good 
mart for pepper, and produces vegetables of various kinds which are sold 
in the Patiala dazars. Farthen jhayhris (jars) and hand fans are made 
in the town, which is known also for its fine 7@mans (a kind of fruit), 
Grain is exported, but only on a small scale. 





SIRHIND.” 


The town of Sirhind, the head-quarters of the Fatehgarh tahsil, is 
situated in the Amargarh nisdmat near the Sirhind Station on the North- 





‘In the time of Jahangir the ‘ulihds had 1,000 houses at this place. The emperor used 
to wear a very fine soft cloth called Samy4no manufactured by these weavers. They have fn 
their possession sanads granted by the emperor, Unlike other weavers of Samana they are 


the owners of their houses, 


? Bar4h Mihar,the author of Brihat Sangta, Chapter XIV, verse 29, quotes from P4rdsar 
Tantar (a book on astrology=-fotisk) that Saf-rindh was an ancient town. It was the capital of 
the Sutlej District. It is calculated by some that P4rdsar Tantar was written at the end of Dodpar 
yug, which goes to prove that the town of Saf-rindh existed at that time. Bar4h Mihar was 
one of the Nasw-ratan, ‘nine gems,’ of the court of Vikramaditya (Bh4rat-Varsh-Bhi-Barnan, 
pages 131 and 311, by Shankar Bélkrishen Dikshat), It is called Gurdmdévr? or Gurimdr (the 
place where Gurés were killed) and Phitkipurt, ‘cursed city,’ by the Sikhs. The mention 
of the name of Sirhind in the morning is considered unpropitious, 
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Western Railway (30° 38’ N. and 76° 27’ E.). Its houses are of masonry and CHAP. IV. 
eee «othe ines straight, wide and — 
Places of 


| | vee oe ae vid, but uneven. The popu- interest. 


Iedisa in 4881, 1891 and igor 














Year of census. | Persons. | Males, | Females. is shown in the margin, and Sithiad. 

its constitution by religions is 

shown in Table 7 of Part B. It 

~ ee) | | -.-_ has increased slightly since 1881. 
Though almost surrounded in 

188 v0. to s4or! 2,946 455 the rainy season by a choé, the 
1B9r 2 5,254 2854 2400 health of the townis fairly good, 
and the climate of the ’Am-o- 

190! 4. “ | 5.415 2,955 2,460 Kh4s is proverbially good. 








ee | Sithindisapparently a town of 
considerable antiquity, but its early history is by no means free from obscurity. 
This arises from its confusion with Tabarhindh in the earlier Muhammadan 
historians. The spelling Sirhind is modern and due to a fanciful derivation 
‘ sir—Hind,’ the ‘ head of India,’ due to its strategic position. The origin of 
Sirhind is variously described. According to a modern writer,! Sdhir 
Rao or Loman R4o, 166th in descent from Krishna, ruled at Lahore from 
531 Sambat, and tradition assigns the foundation of Sirhind or S&hirind? 
to him. On the decline of the Rajpat power in Ghazni, says this 
writer, the king of Bokhara, with his allies of Tartary, lran and 
Khorasan, marched on Lahorc, and Sahir R&o was defeated and _ slain. 
Another writer, Ndr-ud-Din, Sirhindi, a follower of Mujaddad-i-Alf-i-Sdnt, 
in his Rauzat-ul-Qayém,® says that Sirhind was founded in the time of Firoz 
Shah UI, at the suggestion of Sayyid Jalal-ud-bDin, Bokh4rf, the king’s 
pir, by Raff-ud-Din, an ancestor of Majaddad-i-Alf-i-Sani ; but this appears to 
be incorrect, as the town was more ancieut.. He derives its name from sif, 
‘lion,’ and vind, ‘forest, or ‘the lion’s forest,’ so called because at that 
time the site of the town was covered with dense forest. That the older and 
correct spelling of the name is Sehrind ts beyond dispute, for it is invariably 
so spelt on coins.* It is also highly probable that Tabarhind or Tabarhindh 
in the earlier Muhammadan historians is as a rule a misreading for Batrind 
or Bathinda, but it would be going too far to say that this is invariably the 
case. Tabarhindh, it appears quite certain, was not the old form of Sirhind 
or Sihrind, for the two names occur in the same works as the names of two 
distinct places, eg., in the English translation of the Tabaq&t-i-Nasirf 
Sirhind is first mentioned and then abarhindh, but if Tabarhindh had been 
the old form of Sirhind the former name would assuredly have been used 
in the earlier part of that history and the newer form in the later.6 More- 
over, in some passages Tabarhindh can only mean, or be a mistake for, Sir- 
hind, as its geographical position precisely suits the context, whereas Bhatinda 








= 1Walteulla, Sadiqs, the author of the Afna-l-Barér Bans, in Volume I, Chapter I, page 24, 
and Volume II, page tor, 

2 And or ant in Sanskrit meaning boundary. 

3 Page 16. Rauzat-uleQayim or Rauzah-i-Qaydmia, a history of the livesof the Makh- 
dim-z4das of Sirhind, translated by Wali-ulla Sadfgqi of Faridkot, from a MS, work 
in Arabic by Niir-ud-D{n, written in 1308 EH (1891 A.D.) 

4 The form Sihrind also occurs frequently in the Muhammadan historians, e.g., in the 
T&rikh-i-Mub4rak Sh4hi (Elliot’s History of India, IV, pages 6, 11), in the Tuzak-!-Babari 
(/6,, page 248), andin the Muntakhab-ul-Lubab (76. VII, pages 414-15), In the Farhatun 
Nazirin itis spelt Shaharind (72., VII], page 169), : 

5 As the late Mr. E. J. Rodgers appears to have held; see Report, Punjab Circle, Archzeo* 
logical Survey, 1891, page 3, in which a very full and interesting accouat of the ruins of Sag 
hind or Sahrind is given. 


e E Hi, 1, pages 295°96, 
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would not do so. For instance, we read that Muizz-ud-Din (Shahab-ud-Din of 
Ghor) left a garrison in Tabathindh, which place Rai Pithora re-took, after 
a siege of 13 months, but Muizz-ud-Din again advancing defeated him at 
Tarain,’ Here Tabarhindh can only be Sirhind, as Tarain is the modern 
Taléwari Azim&bad in the Karnal District on the high road to Delhi. 
Sirhind is mentioned in Farishta in several passages, but it is more than 
likely that Farishta himself confused Tabarhindh with Sirhind, then a well- 
known place, being ignorant of Bhatinda and its past importance. The 
more important passages are rcproduced below :--- 

In 977 A.D. Jaipal, the son of Hatp4l, of the Brahman tribe, reigned over the country ex: 
tending in length from Sirhind to Lamghan, and in breadth from the kingdom of Kashmir 
to Multén (Briggs' Farishta, Volume I, pagers). The administration of Vizier Im4d-ud-Din 
Zunjany? now became so unpopular that the yovernors of the provinces of Karra, Sarhind, 
Samd4na, Kuhrém. Lahore, etc., entered into a confederacy and deputed persans to wait on 
Ghi4s-ud-Dfa Balban, the former Vizier, and prevailed upon him to make him consent to take 


the reins of government into his hands as formerly. He consented, and the nobles united 
their forces and met on the same day at Kuhr4m (I, page 24t). 


In the fourth year of this reign, the king's (Ghfas-ud-D{n Balban’s) nephew, Sher Khén, 
who had ruled the districts of Sarhind, Bituhuda, etc., died and was buried at Bhatner in an 
extensive mausoleum (I., page 258). 


On page 491 (Translations) the MSS. hive Tabarhindh, except one 
which has Bathindah. 


It became a ficf of Delhi after the Muhammadan conquest. Firoz 
Shah dug a canal from the Sutlej and this is now suid to be the chod, 
‘ seasonal torrent, which flows past the town. Sirhind continued to be an 
important stronghold of the Delhi empire. In 1415 Khizr Kh4n, the rst 
Saiyid emperor of Delhi, nominated his son, the Malik-us-Sharq Malik 
Mubiarik, governor of Firozpur and Sirhind with Malik Sadho Nadira as his 
deputy. In 1416the latter was murdered by Tughan vis and other Turk 
bachis, but Zirak Khan, the governor of Samana, suppressed the revolt 
in the following year. In 1420 Khizr Khan defeated the insurgent Sarang 
Khan at Sirhind, then underthe governorship of Malik Sultan Shah Lodhf. 
Under the Mughal sovereigns this was one of the most flourishing towns 
of the empire. It is said to have had)360 mosques, tombs, sardis and wells. 
The ruins of ancient Sirhind are about a mile from the railway station, 
extending over several miles. It was prophesied that the ruins of Sirhind 
should be spread from the Jumna to the Sutlej. This has been literally fulfilled 
in the construction of the line of railway from the Jumna tothe Sutlej which 
was ballasted with bricks from this spot, The Sikhs think it a meritorious 
act to take away a brick from the ruins and drop it in one of the rivers.3 
In 1704 A. D. Bazid Khan,’ its governor, bricked up alive in Sirhind 
Fateh Singh and Zordwar Singh, sons of Guru Gobind Singh, In 1708 
Banda Bairagi sacked Sirhind and killed Bazid Kh4n, its governor. 
After his invasion, Ahmad Shah Durranf’ appointed Zain Kh4n sudbeddr of 
Sirhind in 1761. In December 1762 the Sikhs attacked Sirhind and killed 
Zain Khan at Manhera, near Sirhind, and the country fell into the hands of 
Maharéja Ala Singh. 


Sirhind is not a place of trade, only mrch being exported. The tahsil 
and anglo-vernacular middle school are in a sardi. The town also 








IT.N., pages 464-465, 
E. H. 1, Volume II, pages 200, 302, 355: 333, 372, allin T. N. 
2 In the original of Farishta Rehdnf is given. 
3 Vide Land of the Five Rivers, page 228, by David Ross, ¢.1.z., F.R.0.S. 


‘ Vide Panth Parkésh, page 351, by Bhaf Gidn Singh. According to Latif’s History of the 
Punjab the name of the governor was Wazfr Kbdn. 


§ Vide Tatikh-i-Patiaia, pages 56:60, 
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contains a police post and a post office. The ruins of Sirhind contain the 
mausoleum of Mujaddid-Alf-i-Sani, which is a fine building to which the 
Muhammadans in general and the nobility of Kabul in particular pay visits 
as a place of pilgrimage. Near it is the mausoleum of Rafi-ud-Din, an 
ancestor of Mujaddid-Alf-i-S4nf, close to which is the rauzé of Khuéja 
M’4stim, son of Mujaddid-Alf-i-Sanf, and which is commonly known as 
rauzd chini on account of its excellent mosaic work. The mausoleum of 
Shah Zamén of K4bul contains the tomb of his begam also. lt is unknown 
whose ashes the two rauzds of Ustad and Shdgird contain; it 1s said one of 
them was built by a master (us¢dd) mason and the other by his ap rentice 
(shégird). There are two small mausoleums near the village Dera Mir Miran 
known as HAj-o-Taj. It is said that two degams (queens) named Hé4j-une 
Nis&é and T4j-un-Nis4 of a king were interred there. Close to it is the 
rauzé of the daughter of Bahlol Lodhi containing an inscription which 
shows that she dicd ingot A. H. in the time of Sikandar Lodhi. Gurdwdéra 
Fatehgarh (where the two sons of Guru Gobind Singh were buried alive) 
and gurdwara Joti Sarép (where they were afterwards burnt) are other 
places worth notice. There is also a large mosque begun by Sadhna, a 
Qasai, the famous Bhagat, but never completed. Here is also a Jahazf 
haveli built onthe model of a ship. The extensive garden! called the 
’Am-o-Khdsis walled in on all sides atid contains some fine buildings. 
It now covers only a small area, but is stocked with various kinds of fruit 
trees, mangoes and oranges. It was planted by Sultan Hafiz, whose tomb 
is close by, and inthe time of Shah Jahan, Kandi Beg brought a canal into it 
from the Sutlej. Near the garden is a well with 16 didhs. It also contains 
a bhilbahiian, ‘ \abyrinth,’ since repaired, and a large bridge under which the 
Sirhind chod passes. Sirhind was the birthplace of the poet Nasir Alf. 


SRINAGAR, 


Srinagar, a village in pargana Srinagar, Pinjaur tahs{l and azzdémat, 
lies on the slope of the Krol hill in 30° 58° N. and 77° 11’ E,, half a 
mile from Kandegh&t Station (on the Kalka-Simla Railway). It contains a 
kotht or summer house of the Maharajaand_a garden on the model of that at 
Pinjaur. Its climate and water are excellent. It has a police station, 
primary school and dispensary. Its population in 1gof was 100, 


SUNAM TAHSIL. 


Sunam is the westernmost tahsil of the Karmgarh nisdmat 
lying between 75° 40’ and 76° 12’ E. and 29° 44' and 30° 14’ N,, 
with an area of 492 square miles, It has a population (1901) of 121,498 
souls as against 122,484 in 1891, and contains the town of SUNAM, its 
head-quarters, with 122 villages. Its land revenue with cesses amounted in 
1903-04 to Rs. 2,48,273. 


Sunam Town. 


The town of Sundm, the head-quarters of the tahsfl of that name (in #1'2é- 
Somat Karmgarh) is on the Lu- 


Persons.| Males. |Females, dhidna-Jakhal Railway, 43 miles 
west of Patiala, with which it is 











Year of census. 








re ee I Se ae 





—>—|—77— connected by a metalled road, 
1881 os w+ | 12,223) 6379 | 5844 The population in 1881, 1891 
1891 - 10,869 | 5,732 | §,137 and Igot is shown in the mar- 
gin and its constitution by 

1901 10,069 | 5,458 | __4,611 





Bt eee | 10,005 religions in the Table 7 of 
Part B. The marked decrease in 1891 as compared with 1881 


1 Cf. Afn-isAkbarf page 375. 
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was due to its not being on a line of rail, The construction of 
the Ludhiéna-Jakhal line recently opened appears to have already 
arrested its decay, but being situated near a chod it is not a healthy 
town. Sunam isa place of great antiquity, Originally founded near the 
Sdraj Kund, of which some remains are still to be seen, it was called 
Sdrajpur. The modern town was built within the walls of an old fort 
into which its inhabitants were driven to take refuge, and it is divided 
into two parts, one in the citadel of the fort, and the other on the low land 
around it. It is 792 feet above sea-level. Though now of little importance, 
Sundm played a great part in the history of the Punjab after the Muham- 
madan invasion, and Al-Berdni mentions it as a famous place of that 
period! Szndém in Sanskrit means a sacred name, but some say that it 
was named after Sona, a Gujarf, who guided Muhammad of Ghor to 
Bhatinda and asked this boon as her reward. Others accept a deriva- 
tion from Sanam, which in Arabic means the hump of a camel. When 
Qutb-ud-Din Ibak saw that the place had this shape he named it Sundm, 
but this etymology is untenable, as the town is only said to have assumed its 
present shape after Taimér’s invasion. Sundm was held by Hindu Raéjas 
till conquered by Muhammad of Ghor. Sultan Shams-ud-Din Altmash 
gave it to his page Sher Khan® in jégir. Ghids-ud-Din * Balban gave it to 
Timar Khan, with Samfna,.on the death of his cousin Sher Khan, and 
subsequently conferred it on his own son Bughra Khan.* Under Muham 
mad Sh4h ‘Tughlag its dependent tribes revolted. Firoz Shah’ brought 
a canal through Sirhind and Manstrpur to the town in 1360,° and in 1398 
Taimur’? attacked it. It is an ancient site, and by digging 40 or 50 feet deep 
statues, big bricks and bones are found, Inthe time of Akbar it was a 
pareana of haveli Sirhind. In the rainy season the water of the Sunam 
choé surrounds the town, andit was formerly difficult to cross it in order 
to go to the neighbouring villages in seasons of heavy rain, but the people 
have now built a bridge over the chod. Nearly all the houses are of 
pakkd brick, The Chauhatta, Katehra and Bara Bdzar are the most 
important Sdzdérs. At first its m@hallas were named after the castes that 
occupied them, but now there is no such distinction. The important 
streets are the Sfrew&l4, Bandewala, Gaurydnwalé and Mahalla Raja Ram. 
Sunam is noted for its cotton work, and cheutahi, khes, pagri, palang- 
posh and jdjams are made, A plain chautahi costs Rs. 16, a khes Rs. 5-8-0, 
a pagri Rs 3 and a palangposh Rs. 2, but these manufactures are decreasing 
daily. Fine galamddns and boxes are also made. Grain is exported. Brass- 
ware is imported from Nabha and Patidla, and gur and £hand from the United 
Provinces. The tahsil is inside the town, which possesses a post office, 
anglo-vernacular middle school, police station and hospital. There is a sardi 
in -he cheuhatta, and various fine buildings with two or three storeys. The 
chhatia of Raja Ram was once a famous building. There are three tanks, 
the Stiraj Kund, Sita Sar and Ganga ¢a/éé. A mosque dates from the 
time of Akbar, and its shrines have been described in Chapter 1, Section C. 








} T4rfk-ieHind by Lala Lajpat R4i, Pleader, Part I, p. 19. 
3 (Tradition) (Tabaqat-Akbarf), 

* Briggs, Volume I, pages 259-69. 

*E H.1, UL, tog and srs, 

* Briggs, Volume I, p. 453. 

* Ibid, IV, p. 28. 

* Swdteh-un-Nawér, a Persian book, 
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CHAPTER I.—DESCRIPTIVE 
—><—— 
Section A.—Physical Aspects. 


Jind, though the second in area, is the smallest in population of the CHAP. 1L, A. 


three Phulkién States, containing as it does the sterile Bagar tract of 
Dédri tahsil with its sparse population ever ready to emigrate in bad 


Descriptive. 


seasons. The State contains 7 towns and 439 villages, and has a total Puysicat 
area of 1,268 square miles with a population (according to the census AsP8crs. 

of March 1st, 1901) of 282,003 souls, giving an average density of General descrip- 
224 persons to the square mile. The State consists of three separate tion, 


tracts, viz. Sangrtr, Jind and Dadri. The tahsf{l of Sangrér is some 
what scattered, and comprises four z/égas separated from one another 
by British territory or portions of the States of Patiala and Ndbha. These 
four i/dgas are (1) Sangrir, which on the north is mostly bounded by Patiala 
and Nabha territories, on the east by the Bhawdnigarh nizdémat# of Patidla ; 
on the south by the Sundm tahsil of that State and the village of Kharial 
in the Kaithal tahsf! of Karnél; onthe west by the Barnéla tahsil 
of Patiéla and the Dhanaula ¢Adna of Nabha; and on the north again by 
Nabha territory interspersed with that of Patidla. It contains 1 town 
and 43 villages, with a population (1got) of 36,598 souls and an area of 109 
square miles ; (2) Kuléran, which is mainly surrounded by  Patifla 
territory, lies 20 miles east of Sangrar, and comprises 33 villages, with a 
population (1go1) of 14,976 souls and an area of 66 square miles; 
(3) Bazidpur, a small s/éga comprising two islands of the State territory, the 
northern island including four andthe southern three villages only. The 
total area of this i/éga is only 9 square miles and the population in tgor 
was 2,361 souls; and (4) Balanwali, a larger */d¢ga lying 48 miles west of 
Sangriir and comprising three separate islands of Jind territory, namely, 
(1) the Balanwali #/éga properly so.called, including the town of that name 
with 10 villages. It is bounded on the north-east by Nabha territory, on 
the east and south by that of Patiala, and on the west by the Mahrdj 
pargana of the Moga tahsil in the Ferozepore District : (27) to the north of 
this the main island lies the large village of Didlpura, held in jégir by the 
Sardérs of Didlpura; it is surrounded by the territories of N&bha on the 
south-east, the Mahr4j pargana of Ferozepore on the south-west, and 
Patiala on the north-west : (777) south of Balanwalf lie the two isolated 
villages of Mansa and Burj, which are entirely surrounded by Patiala 
territory. The Balénwéli ¢/dga had a population of 10,746 souls in rgor, 
and its atea is §7 square miles. The tahsil of Jindis a compact triangle, and 
is almost entirely surrounded by British territory, being bounded on the north 
by the Narwéna tahsil of the Patidla State andthe Kaithal tahsfl (District 
Karnél), on the east by tahsil Panipat (Karnal District) ; on the south-east 
by the Gohfna sub-tahsfl, on the south by the Rohtak tahsil (Rohtak 
District), and on the west by the Hfnsf tahsfl (Hissar District). This tahsfl 
contains 2 towns and 163 villages, with a population (1901) of 124,954 souls 
and anarea of 464 square miles. Its greatest length from east to west 
is 36 miles; its greatest width from north to south is 24$ miles. The 
compact tahs{l of Dadri lies directly to the south of Jind, but is sepa- 
rated from it by the Rohtak tahsil, which with tahsil Jhajjar, also in 
the Rohtak District, bounds it on the east. On the south this par- 
gana adjoins the State of Dujéna, the B&wal nizdmat of Nébha, and the 
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Mohindargarh nzsdémat of Patiala ; on the west it is bounded by the Lohara 
State, and on the north-west by the Bhawani tahsil of Hissar. This 
tahs{l, 30 miles long from north-east to south-east and 23 broad from nofth- 
west to south-west, has an area of 562 square miles. It contains 3 
towns and 18: villages, with a population (igot) of 92,368 souls. The 
tahsil of Sangrir lies almost cntirely in the grcat tract known as 
the Jangal, only the seven villages round Baézidpur being situated in 
the Paw4dh. Owing to the canals, however, the water-level is 
gencrally high, being only 30 feet below the surface in the Sangrir 
zidga, and from 25 feet to 32 fect in Bazidpur and Kulardn, but in the un- 
irrigated /éga of Bélanw4li it is 150 feet from the surface. Jind 
tahsil lies entirely in the Bangar and includes a part of the Nardak 
or Kurukshetra, the holy land of the Hindus in the Jumna Valley. Water 
lies at 120 feet or so below the surface. The D&dri s/éga of Dadri tahsil 
lies, in the Haridna and Baddhra, in the Bagar, a tract of sandy soil inter- 
spersed with shifting sand-hills, though water is only 50 feet to 54 feet below 
the surface. Well-cultivation is only possible in this tract on a limited scale 
on account of these sand-hills. The Bagar tract has a hot, dry climate, being 
exposed to violent sand-storms from the Bikdner desert in the hot season. 


The Jind State is traversed by no great rivers. The Choa ndla 
enters it from Patidla territory near the village of Ghabdan, passes 
through Balwdhar, Sajdma, Gaggarpur and. Kular Khurd, thus travers» 
ing the Sangrir t/déga, and thence re-enters Patidla territory near 
Sunfm. This stream flows only in the rainy season, but when in flood 
it attains a width of one mile near Ghabdénand Kul4r Khurd, cutting off 
communication with these villages sometimes for two or thrce days. Its 
flood waters are beneficial to the lands which they cover. The Jhambo- 
w4li chod is a small torrent which only flows in the rains, past Baz{d- 
pur and Muhammadpur in the Bazidpur i/ég@, and thence traversing 
the intervening Patiala villages, enters the Kulérén z/éga at Sahjpura, 
and passes through Dharmgarh and Buzurg. Its greatest breadth in the 
rainy season is, however, only 12 feet, but its flood waters fertilize a 


. certain amount of land on its banks..'The Ghaggar stream only traverses 


the extreme south-east corner of the Kularan z/dga, passing through the 
villages of Saparherf, Usmanpur and Ratnheri for about 5 or 6 miles, 
In the rainy season its breadth extends to some 3 miles near Saparheri 
and Ratnherj, and at Usmanpur it is crossed by a ferry at this season. 
When in full flood the Ghaggar does a certain amount of damage to crops, 
but on the whole its flood waters do good and fertilize the lands they cover. 
Tahsfl D&dri, which has no canal irrigation, is watered by the Dohan, a 
stream which rises in the lands of Ghoghu and Bhagaur, two villages of the 
Jaipur State, whence it flows past the Patiala town of Kfnaud and there- 
after irrigates the Jind villages of Palari, Badhw&na, Jawa, Jhojhu Kalan, 
Balali, Abidpura, Mandaula, Kaliéna and Dédri for some 15 or 16 
miles, disappearing in the @désar land of Kalyéwas in Rohtak. When in 
flood in the rainy season, it is used to fertilize the lands below its level for 
two or three years, but it was apt in years of heavy rainfall to cause damage 
both to houses and crops, and is now controlled by three dams, of which the 
first, raised in 1874, lies between the roads leading from Dadri to Kalidna 
and Jhajjar, while the second is between those leading to the Dadri railway 
station and the Johawaéla tank near the town, andthe third, made in 1886, 
adjoins Dadri station, lying between the road leading from the town to 
Rawaldi and that leading from the town to the station. The worst floods 
occurred in 1862 and 1885. In the latter year considerable damage 
was done in the town of Dadri both to private property and to the 
State Ahdids or grain stores, which were destroyed. The loss to the 
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State alone was estimated at a lakh of rupees. The Sands, which kept the CHAP. 1, A. 
water of the Dohan from entering the town, also prevented the surface 


: : ‘ ie scriptive. 
drainage of the town itself from finding an outlet, and thus injury to pene 
the place resulted, Piibaily 


The tahsils of Jind and Sangrdr consist of undulating plains whose Hills. 
monotony is broken only by shifting sand-hills, but in D&dri tahsil there 
are also hills or fopjes, some 34 In number, which are off-shoots of the 
Aravallf Range. Of these the largest is Kaliana, a hill six miles south- 
west of Dadri, covered with jd/ trees, with an arca of 282 acres. From 
it a soft pliant sand-stone (saug-i-larain) and a hard stone used for mills 
(chakkis), mortars (wkhals) and building purposes is quarried. At its 
foot lies the township which bears its name. Ataila Kalan and Siswala 
are two hills lying close together, 12 miles south-west of Dadri. The latter 
abounds in the gum-yielding Aker tree, and saldjft stone is also found in 
small quantities. These two hills cover an area of 1,340 acres. Further 
to the south-west, 20 miles from DAdri, is the Kadma hill, which lies partly 
in Patiala. The part lying in this State has an area of 770 acres, and is 
also covered with AAer trees. Other hills are Duhla (area 370 acres) near 
Kher{f Battar village, Kapduri (54 acres) near the hamlet of that name, and 
small hills near MAnakawds and Pandw4n villages.. Kapdri hill yields a 
few crystals, 


The climate varies in different parts of the State. The Jind tahs{] Climate. 
which is irrigated is moist and unhealthy. DAdri is very dry, sandy, and 
healthy, while Sangriér comes between the two in these respects. The 
minimum temperature at Sangriér is 41° in January and the maximum 
104° in June. The average rainfall for the last ten years is 17:02 
inches at Sangrdr, 16°49 at Jind, and 10°39 at DAdri. 


In the villages of Sangrér tahs{l well water is generally used for Water-supply, 
drinking, the water of the tank or pond (joha”) being only used for bathing 
and watering cattle. The water-level is not very deep except in the Bél4n- 
wali z/dga, where it varies from 100 to 150 feet, and the construction of wells 
entailing great expense wells are very few. In Jind tahsil generally, as 
the water-level is very deep, the johars are used for drinking, those near 
the canal or its rdjbahds being supplied from them in time of drought. 
The jokars of the déréni tract, however, run dry in dry weather, causing 
great suffering to the cattle, and water has to be carried from village to 
village in carts. This is especially the case in the villages adjoining the 
Rohtak and Hissar Districts. In Dédri tahstl, where there are no canals, 
the villagers suffer much from scarcity of water, as that in the wells is 
generally brackish. The larger villages and towns have deep tanks with 
pakka ghdts, which are full in the rainy season, but run dry in seasons of 
drought, when the villagers suffer considerably and are often compelled to 
abandon their homes. In some villages drinking wells are dug on the banks 
of the johars, so as to allow the water to filter into them, and this has the 
effect of making the well-water sweet. An aperture (movi) is sometimes 
made in the well cylinder, so that it communicates with the tank when the 
latter is fuil, and water is then let into the well. This also helps to keep 
the well water sweet: 


The fauna and flora are much the same here as in the adjoining parts Fauna and flors; 
of Patiala, and the geological formation is also identical with that of 
the Patiéla plains. 
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Section B.—History. 


The history! of Jind as a separate and ruling State dates from 
1763, in which year the confederate Sikhs having captured Sirhind town 
from the governor to whom Ahmad Shah Ddrdni had entrusted it, parti- 
tioned the old Mughal province of Sirhind. Prior to that year Sukhchen, 
grandson of Phdl, the ancestor of all the Philkién families, had been a mere 
rural notable. On his death in 1751 Bélanwali, which he had founded, 
fell to Alam Singh, his eldest son, Badrikhfn to his second son Gajpat 
Singh, and Dialpura to BulAqi. 

; The pedigree of the present Rajas of Jind and Ndabha is given 
below :— 
































eee 
f i i i i ) 
T floka. R4ma, Réghd, Chand, Jhandd, Takhat Mal, 
ancestor of ancestor Me cere ee = nee eee =) 
the Patidla of the ancestors of the Laudgharia family, 
and Bhadaur Jiundan 
families. family. 
=) 
( 
Gurdita, Sukhchen, 
ancestor of the NAbha family. d, shi 
§ 
Alam Singh, Raja Gajpat Sincu, Buldqf Singh, 
d. 3764, d, 1789, from whom have 
descended the 
Didlpuria Sardérs, 
if } | 
Mahar Singh, Raja Brac Sincu, Bhip Singh, 
d, 1971. d. ai d. 1815, 
Hari Singh } ; 
a. 1788 , Raya Priad SinauH, Partéb Singh, Mahtéb Singh, 
d. 1822, d. 1816, d. 1816, 
Rays Sanaar Sincu, 
d. 1834, r 
f —— are 
Karm ingh Baséwa Singh, 
d, 1818 i d. 1830. 
iy -———_- 
up SINGH, G.C.3.3.. ; 
RRS "i 1864. ' Sukha Singh, Bhagwén Singh, 
d. 1852, d, 1852. 
Singh, Raya Racusir Sinan, i aera 
Randi y : d, 1887. Harném Singh, Réja Hira Singh (of 
d, 1856. N4bha), b. 1843. 
Balbfr Singh. 
si lalla Tika Ripudaman Singh, 
Raja Ransix Sincy, b, 1883, 
b, 1879. 
Gag eee pe 
Singh Sher Singh Chatar Singh, 
sre Vike ; fr 1882. da. 1861." 
I 
is de 
Har Nardin Singh, Shamsher Singh, 


b. 1861. b, 1872. 


~ On San aah Ee 
IThis account is principally taken from Griffin’s Punjab Réjas and Massy's Chiefa, 
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On Alam Singh's death in 1754 Balanwéli also fell to Gajpat Singh, who 
was the most adventurous of the three brothers, and had in 1755 conquered 
the Imperial parganas of Jind and Safidon and overrun Bees and 
Karnal, though he was not strong enough to hold them. In 1766 Gajpat 
Singh made Jind town his capital. Nevertheless he remained a vassal of 
the Delhi empire and continued to pay tribute, obtaining in return in 1772 
an Imperial frmdn which gave him the title of Raja and the right to coin 
money in his own name. In 1773 in consequence of a quarrel with the 
Raja of Nabha he attacked Amloh, Bhadson and Sangrdr which were in 
the Nabha territories, and though compelled by the Raja of Patiéla to 
relinquish the two former places, he succeeded in retaining the latter, and 
it has ever since remained part of the Jind State. Inthe next year, however, 
the Delhi government made an attempt to recover Jind, but the Philkidn 
States combined to resist the attack, and it was repulsed. Gajpat Singh 
then built the fort at the town of Jind in 1775, and soon after this Jind 
and Patid4la joined in an invasion of Rohtak, but the Mughal power was 
strong enough to compel them to give up most of their conquests, and Jind 
only retained Panjgirain. Again in 1780 the allies marched on Meerut, 
but were defeated, and Gajpat Singh was taken prisoner by the Muhamma- 
dan general. His release was only secured by payment of a heavy ransom. 
He died in 1786 and was succeeded by his, son. Bhag Singh, inheriting 
the title of Raja with the territories” of Jind and Safidon, and Bhép Singh 
obtaining Badrékhan. 

R4ja Gajpat Singh’s daughter, Bibi Raj Kaur, married Sardar 
Mahan Singh, Sukarchakia, and became the mother of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh. Gajpat Singh’s position on the north-western corner of the 
Rohtak country made it easy for him to invade Gohéna and Hissér 
whenever the Mahrattas happened to have their hands full elsewhere; 
and he and his son Bhag Singh ultimately farmed these territories as 
lessees of the Mahrattas, and held them until the beginning of the last 
century. Raja Bhag Singh had shrewdly held aloof from the combination 
against the British; and when Scindia’s power in Northern India was ulti- 
mately broken, and he was obliged, under'the Treaty of the 30th of Decem- 
ber 1803, to surrender his possessions west of the Jumna, Lord Lake reward- 
ed Bhag Singh by confirming his title in the Gohana estates. He afterwards 
accompanied Lord Lake as far as the Beas in his pursuit of Jaswant R4o 
Holkar, and he was sent as an envoy to his nephew, Mahdrdaja Ranjft 
Singh, to dissuade him from assisting the fugitive prince. The mission was 
successful. Holkar was compelled to leave the Punjab, and Bhag Singh 
received as his reward the pargana of Bawana to the south-west of PAn{pat. 
The history of Ranjft Singh’s interference in the Phdlki4n States has been 
given above (page 48). From Ranjit Singh, Raja Bhég Singh received the 
territory now included in the Ludhiana District, comprising Jhandiéla, Réikot, 
Bassian and Jagriéon. He died in 1819 after ruling 20 years, and was 
succeeded by his son Fateh Singh, who died in 1822. 


Troublous times followed. Sangat Singh who succeeded his father 
Fateh Singh was obliged for a period to desert his capital and make over 
the administration to foreign hands. Matters, however, mended after his 
death, in 1834. Sangat Singh had no son, and the question of escheat 
arose in the absence of direct heirs, though the collateral claimants were 
many. Orders were finally passed, in 1837, in favour of Sarip Singh of 
Bazidpur, a third cousin of the deceased Raja, as the nearest male heir. 
But he was held to have no right to succeed to more territory than was 
possessed by his great-grandfather, Gajpat Singh, through whom he 
derived his title. This territory consisted of Jind proper and nine other 
Parganas, containing 322 villages, with a revenue of Rs, 2,36,000. Estates 
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yielding Rs. 1,82,000 were resumed by the British Government as escheats, 
including the acquisitions of Raja Bhag Singh in and near Ludhiana, PAnfpat, 
Hansi and Hissar, and when Kaithal was resumed in 1843 the Mahaldn 
Ghabdén pargana was given to Jind in exchange for a part of Saffdon. 


Before the outbreak of the 1st Sikh War the Raja of Jind was in close 
alliance with Patidla against Raja Devindar Singh of Nabha. His attitude 
to the British Government, however, was anything but friendly in 1845, 
until a fine of Rs. 10,000 for failure to supply transport, when called upon, 
recalled him to his allegiance and a belief in the power of the British. 
Consequently in the 1st Sikh War his conduct was excmplary. The exer- 
tions of his people in providing supplies and carriage were great ; his con- 
tingent served with the British troops, and a Jind detachment which accom- 
panied the Patiala contingent to Ghunghréna under Captain Hay was highly 
praised by that officer for its steady conduct and disciplinc. Later ona 
detachment accompanied the expedition to Kashmir, where.a revolt was in 
progress against Maharaja Gulab Singh, Jind received in reward a grant of 
land of the annual value of Rs. 3,000, while the fine of the previous year 
was remitted. Another grant, yiclding Rs. 1,000, was shortly afterwards 
added in consideration of the abolition of the State transit dues. In 1847 
the Raja received a senad by which the British Government engaged never 
to demand from him or his successors tribute or revenue, or commutation 
in lieu of troops ; the Raja on-his part promising to aid the British with all 
his resources in case of war, to maintain the military roads, and to suppress 
sati, slave-dealing and infanticide in his territories. When the 2nd 
Sikh War broke out Raja Sarip Singh offered to lcad his troops in person 
to join the British army at Lahore. He was warmly thanked for the offer 
and the loyalty which had prompted it, though the services of himself and 
his troops were declined. 


Raja Sartp Singh’s loyalty was again conspicuous during the Mutiny. 
He occupied the cantonment of Karnal with 800 men, and held the ferry 
over the Jumna at Bhagpat, twenty miles north of Delhi, thus enabling the 
Meerut force to join Sir H. Barnard’s column. The Raja was personally 
engaged in the battle of Alfpur on the 8th of June and received the congra- 
tulations of the commander-in-chief, who presented him with one of the 
captured guns. At the end of June the Raja was compelled to pay a fly- 
ing visit to Jind as the rebels of Hansi, Rohtak and Hissar had induced some 
of his villages to revolt. He returned to Delhi onthe gth of September, 
where his contingent ultimately took a prominent part in the assault on the 
city, scaling the walls with the British troops, and losing many of their num- 
ber in killed and wounded. Raja Sardp Singh was the only chief who was 
present with the army at Delhi. He was further active throughout in send. 
ing supplies to the besieging force and in keeping open the lines of com- 
munication and preserving order in the districts adjoining his State. The 
commissary-general declared that but for the timely supplies furnished 
by the Raja the quantity of stores would at first have been insufficient for 
the troops. After the fall of Delhi the Raja sent 200 men with General Van 
Cortlandt to Hansi, 110 more with Colonel R. Lawrence to Jhajjar, while 
250 remained to garrison Rohtak. The Governor-General in his notifica- 
cation of November 5th, 1857, said that the steady support of the Raja of 
Jind called for the marked thanks of the Government. These splendid 
services received a fitting reward in the grant of the Dadri territory, cover- 
ing nearly 600 square miles, forfeited on account of the rebellion of its 
Nawab. This territory now. yields a revenue of over two lakhs of rupees 
per annum. He was also given 13 villages, assessed at Rs, 1,38,000, in 
the Kularén pargana, close to Sangrér, where the Raja now has his capi- 
tal,anda house at Delhi, valued at Rs. 6,000, together with additional. 
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honorary titles, was conferred on him. Fis salute was raised to eleven guns ; 
and, like the other Phulkian chiefs, he received a sanad granting him the 
power of adoption in case of the failure of natural heirs, and legalising the 
appointment of a successor by the two other Philkiaén chiefs in the event 
of the Rajas dying without nominating an heir. Various small transfers 
of isolated villages were made between Jind and the British Government 
in the next few years, tending to consolidate the State territories. 


Raja Sardip Singh died in 1864. He is described as ‘in person and pre- 
sence eminently princely. The stalwart Sikh race could hardly show a taller 
or a stronger man. Clad in armour, as he loved to be, at the head of his 
troops, there was perhaps no other prince in India who bore himself so 
gallantly and looked so truc a soldier. The British Government has never 
had an ally more true in heart than Sartip Singh, who served it from affec- 
tion and not from fear.! The Raja had been nominated a Knight Grand 
Commander of the Star of Indiaa few months before his death. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Raghbir Singh, who was in every way worthy of his 
father. Immediately after his installation he was called uponto put down 
a serious insurrection in the newly-acquired territory of Dadri. The people 
objected to the new revenue assessment which had been based upon the 
British system, though the rates were much heavier than those prevailing 
in the neighbouring British Districts. Fifty. villages broke out in open 
revolt, the police station of Badhra- was: seized,, and rude retrenchments 
thrown up outside some of the villages, while the semi-civilised tribes of 
Bikaner and Shekhawati were invited to help, on promise of plunder and 
pay. Raja Raghbir Singh lost no time in hurrying to the scene of the 
disturbances with about two thousand men of all arms. The village of 
Charkf, where the ringleaders of the rebellion had entrenched themselves, 
was carried by assault, two other villagcs were treated in like manner, and 
within six weeks of the outbreak the country was again prefectly quiet. 


The Raja rendered prompt assistance to the British Government on 
the occasion of the Kika outbreak in 1872. He sent two guns, a troop of 
horse, and two companies of infantry to Maler Kotla at the request of the 
Deputy Commissioner of Ludhiana, and the rising was effectually suppressed. 


When the 2nd Afghan War broke out in 1878 the British Govern- 
ment accepted the loyal offer of Raja Raghbir Singh to furnish a contingent. 
The Jind force consisting of 500 sepoys, 200 sawdrs, with a large staff 
and two guns, arrived at Thal in May 1879 and rendered useful service on 
the line of communications. The honorary title of R4ja-i-RAjgin was 
conferred on the Raja of Jind in perpetuity, and Sardar Jagat Singh, the 
State Political Officer, was decorated with the C. J. E., while Sardar Ratan 
Singh, commanding the contingent, received a sword. A similar offer in 
the Egyptian Campaign of 1882 was declined with a suitable recognition 
of the R&ja’s loyalty. 


Raja Raghbir Singh was indefatigable in his efforts to promote the 
prosperity, material and otherwise, of his people. He rebuilt the town of 
Sangrér, modelling it largely on Jaipur, and made many improvements in 
Jind, Dadri and Safidon. He established daily distributions of alms (sada 
éarat), and contributed large sums to religious institutions at various places 
in the State and elsewhere. Besides the routine business of the State, to 
which he devoted a large part of the day, the Raja was keenly interested 
in encouraging local arts and manufactures. He sent various workmen in 
g old, silver, wood, etc., to learn the higher branches of their crafts at Rurk{ 


* Rajas of the Punjab, page 374, 
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and other centres. He practically created the carpet industry of Sangrdr 
and made a great collection of objects of art. In this way he gave a great 
stimutus to local talent, and Jind is undoubtedly the first of the Philkién 
States as regards artistic manufactures. This able and enlightened ruler 
died in 1887, and his death was a loss to the province. His only son 
Balbir Singh had died during his father’s lifetime, leaving a young son, 
Ranbir Singh, to succeed to the gaddi. Raja Ranbir Singh, born in 1879, 
was then only 8 years old at his accession, and a Council of Regency was 
appointed to carry on the administration until he attained majority. Full 
powers were given him in November 1899 in a daréér held at Sangrur. 


An account of the relations of the Phulkian States with the British 
Government has becn given above (page 48). The services of the Imperial 
Service Jind Infantry in Tirah will be noticed below in Chapter III, Sec- 
tion G (Army) 

ANTIQUITIES. 


The famous  battle-field of Kurukshetra, where the Kauravas and 
Pandavas fought for eighteen days, is situated on the south side of Thdnesar,. 
30 miles south of Ambala in the Punjab, and an account of its antiquities 
will be found described in Cunningham’s Archevological Survey Reports, 
Vol. XIV, p. 86. Given below is anote by L. Raghunath Das, Superinten- 
dent of Ethnography in the Jind’ State, which relates to that part of the Kuruk- 
shetra which lies in that State and forms the southern border of the sacred 
territory, lying west of Panipat and including Saffdon and Jind, the two 
ancient towns which are the most important places in the south as Thanesar 
and Pehoa are in the north of the Kurukshetra. The details of the various 
temples, shrines and places of pilgrimage in this tract do not lend counte- 
nance to Cunningham’s suspicion that both Kaithal and Jind have been 
included in the holy circuit in recent times. to gratify the Sikh Réjas of 
those places. The archeological remains ofthe southern Kurukshetra do 
not appear to have ever been examined by an expert, though the whole 
ie would probably repay systematic exploration, The note is as 

ollows :— 


(1) At Baraud in the Safidon ¢/déga, and 34 miles to the north-east of 
the town of Safidon, is a temple of Mahddeo, which is said to date from the 
Sat Yuga. It is visited by the people on the Shivardtris, and as there are 
no pujaris, the villagers here perform worship themselves. 


(2) At Saffdon itself there are three ancient ¢iveths and temples, 
supposed to have been built towards the close of the Dwapar Yuga, namely, 
Nageshvara Mahadeva, Néga-Damani Devf (or Bhawan Devi) and Naga 
Kshetra. The legend goes that at the end of the Dwapar Yuga a Réja Parfk- 
sit was bitten by a serpent, Taksaka. To avenge him, his son Raja 
Janamejaya established the images of Nagecvara Mahadeva and Néga-Damani 
Devi (the goddess who slaughters serpents) in the temples and invoked 
them. He then made a dedi hawan, or place of sacred fire, and held a 
holocaust of the snakes with their shaktis (powers). (i) Ndgeshvara 
Mahideva.—This temple, which lies on a tank, contains an idol of 
Nageshvara Mahddeva, and fairs are held here on the 13th and 
14th of Séwan and Phdgan in the dark half of the month. The wor- 
shipper here is believed to obtain Naga-loka. (#7) The Bhawan Deviji 
or temple of the goddess.—This temple contains an idol of Ndga- 
Damani Devi. Fairs are held on “the 7th and gth of Asauj and Chet saudi, 
The temple was rebuilt by Raja Raghbir Singh of Jind in Sambat 
1943. (#22) The Naga Kshetra tank.—The tank was rebuilt by Raja 
Raghbir Singh in the same year, and the ¢irath of Néga Kshetra is the 
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lace where the snakes were slaughtered and hence is called Sarap Daman. 

athing in it is believed to set one free from the fear of Nagas (snakes). 
The temple of Sri Krishna here was also erected by Raja Raghbir 
Singh in the same year. Its fair is held on the 8th of Bhadon dadi. 
The administration of the above temples is in the hands of the State 
authorities, three Gaur Brahmans of the Kaushika gotra being nominated as 
pujaéris and paid by the State. 


(3) Mahédeva.—There is also a temple of Mahddeva at Paji Kalan in 
the Safidon z/déga, 3 miles north-west of Saffdon. It is on the Pdrdsar tank, 
30 called because Pardsara Rishi performed penances here. It also dates 
from the Sat Yuga, and its fairs are held on the 13th and 14th of Sdwan 
and Phagan éadi. People also bathe here on every Sunday in Sawan. 
It is in charge of a Shami Bairagi of the Ramfnandi order, who must 
remain celibate. 


(4) The Singhi Rikh tank at Sanghana, 4 miles west of Safidon, owes 
its name to Singhi-Rikh, the Rishi who worshipped there. Bathing in it on a 
paraé or féte day is meritorious. 


(5) There is also a temple of Mahadeva at Hat, 6 miles south-west of 
Safidon in the same 7/éga_ on the-Panch Nid.’ It has been in existence since 
the Sat Yug, and to bathe in its tank is, equivalent in spiritual efficacy to 
performing 5 jags. There are fairs here on the same datcs as at PAjad 
Kalan, but no regular pujdéris are appointed, though occasionally a Shami 
(Bairagi), a Brahmachari, a Gosain or a Sadhu may halt here in his wander- 
ings. Two miles from Hat is the Aranbak Yaksha, one of the four yakshas 
or monsters, who guarded the four corners of the battle-field. 


(6) The Stiraj Kund tank at Kéalwé, 94 miles south-west of 
. Saffdon in the same ¢ldga, is believed to owe its origin to Suraj 
Narain, and bathing in it at any time, but more specially on a 
Sunday, is held to avert the saéra7-grah.or evil influence of the sun-god. 
The old temple of Suraj Bhiwan at Siraj Kund, the ruins of which 
are still to be found, having been demolished, a new temple of Krishna and 
Radhika was built by a Bairégi of Brij, whose che/és hold it in succession 
from him. 


(7) At Jamni, 12 miles west of Safidon, are a temple and tank of 
Jamadagni, father of Parashurima. People bathe in the tank on Sundays 
and the péranmdasi or 15th of every month. The temple is in the charge 
of a Shami of the Ramanandi order, and has a mudfi of 80 digéhs of land 
attached to it. 


(8) At Asan, which is at a distance of 14 miles in the south-west of 
Safidon, is an ancient tank, called Asvini-Kumira after the god in whose 
honour a Rishi did penance there. The legend in the Vamana Purana 
goes that an ugly Rishi, being laughed at in the assembly of the sages, 
did penance and invoked the god Ashvini-Kuméra, who appeared 
before him, and bestowed on him beauty, saying “be beautiful after 
bathing in this tank.” Hence bathing in it on Tuesday is believed to 
enhance one’s beauty. 


(9) At Bar4h Kalan, which is 17 miles south-west of Safidon, are the 
tank and temple of Barahji Bhagwin, commemorating Vishnu’s vardha or 
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boar incarnation, The fair is held on the rith and 12th of Bhadon sedi. 
Bathing in the tank and worshipping the god Barah are believed 
to secure the highest place in heaven. ‘The Chandar-Kup or Moon- 
well Tfrath, built here in honour of the moon (Soma Deva), is an 
ancient cave in which water collects in the rainy season, and in this 
water the moon is supposed to have bathed. Her evil influence is 
averted by bathing here on the sith and 12th of Bhadon saudi or 
on a Monday. The Sapt-Rishi Kund or tank of the Seven Rishis 
is also here. The legend in the Tilak Gyan Granth is that the seven 
Rishis, Ranbuka, etc., came here after visiting the fivaths or tanks of 
Kurukshetra, and made their Avéz (resting-place) and hawan hund here. 
After a time they went to Pindtarak (Pindara). It is of spiritual 
benefit to bathe in it on the days mentioned above or on any 
sacred day. A Straj Kund is also here, bathing in which is as 
meritorious as performing worship at an eclipse of the sun. The 
bathing day is Sunday. There is also a Chandar Kund, to bathe in 
which is equal to worshipping at an eclipse of the moon. The bathing 
day is Monday. 


(10) At Pindara, which is 20 miles south-west of Saffdon, is 
another Soma Tirath, with a temple of Soma Ishar Mahddeo, sacred 
to the moon and the planet. Shukra-(Venus). This tank is visited 
by many thousands of people, often from distant places, at a Somawati 
Amawas, or a Monday whiclr falls on the day before a new moon, 
and a fair is also held on the rath and 14th dadi both in Phagan 
and Sawan. At a Somawati Amawas pilgrims offer pindddn, balls 
of rice-flour, for the benefit of deceased ancestors, and this is as 
efficacious as a_ pilgrimage to Gaya. Alms offered on such an 
occasion are also equal in merit te the performance of a Rajsu 
Jag. 


(t1) The temple of Jainti Devi or Goddess of Victory at Jind 
which owes its name to this.temple,,and which is 22 miles south- 
west of Safidon, was built by Yudhisthira and his brothers, the 
Pandavas, before their fight with the Kauravas. A tank called the 
Siraj Kund lies in front of the temple and is now filled with canal 
water. On the tank of Somnath, in the town of Jind, are the 
temples of Mahddeo called the Soma Ishwara shizvd/é and Mansa 
Devi. The tank derives its name from the Moon-god Soma, and by 
bathing in it one can reach the moon. On another tank, called the 
Jawalmal Ishwara, is another sAtuvd/é of Mahadeo bearing the same 
name as the tank. Bathing here is believed to free the soul from the 
door (bonds) of transmigration. The Asankh Tirath at Jind is an 
ancient tank so called because countless (asankh) rishis are said to 
have worshipped there. To bathe in it on a sacred day (parad) is 
equivalent to a pilgrimage to Badri Nath. Washing in the Asni Dhara 
Tirath, also an extremely ancient tank, cleanses from sin if performed 
on a Thursday. In Sambat 1903 H. H. Raja Sartp Singh built the 
Raj Rajdshri or Lord of the State Temple at Jind. The fair is held 
on the ist to the oth of Chait and Asau] sudi. 


(12) At Bara-ban' is a temple to Grahf Devi, who was a Yakshanf 
goddess of Graha Rishi. A fair is held on the 7th and 8th of Chait and 
Asauj sudi. Visiting it is believed to avert sins. Here too is an 





'Bar4-ban is 24 miles south-west of Saffdon. 
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ancient tank called the Punpunya, so called because Nar Singh washed 
his hands in it a second time after killing Harnékash. Bathing in 
it is as efficacious as bathing in the Kirt Sauch, while it also 
makes the bather more prudent. This village also contains a very 
old tank called the Kirt Sauch or place of hand-washing, so called 
because Nar Singh, the lion incarnation of Vishnu, killed the Daiya 
or Demon Harnakash at this spot and washed his hands and feet in 
it. It is beneficial to bathe in it on a paraéd, and to do so is equivalent 
to performing a Pundrik Jag. 


(13) At Ikas, which is 25 miles off Saffdon in the south-west direction, 
is the Hans, or ‘ Goose’ tank, also called the Dhandd or ‘seeking,’ because 
here Krishna, after escaping from the Gopis, concealed himself in the 
guise of a goose (Hans is a symbol for soul) while they sought him 
in the same shape. It is customary to bathe in it on a Sunday in Séwan, 
or on any parad. Bathing in it is believed to be equivalent in merit to 
making a gift (pum) of 1,000 cows. 


(14) Ram Réi, which is at a distance of 28 miles in the south-west 
direction, is also a village of peculiar sanctity. It contains—(7) A 
temple to Paras Ram, adjoining which are the Ram Hirdh, Sdraj 
Kund and San Hitha. The Ram Hirdh er ‘Temple of Paras Ram’ marks 
the spots where that hero destroyed the Chhatris. The legend in the 
Mahabhérata goes that “ Paras Ram killed Sahansara Bahd (thousand armed) 
with all his sons and saznd, ‘army,’ and filled five 4unds with blood, bathed 
himself in them and offered Til-anjli to his deceased father, Jamdagan, 
saying : ‘It is the blood of those who killed you and took away your 
Kémdhainu cow. ‘Then Paras Ram took up his axe, and began slaughtering 
‘Kshatrayis,” while the San Hitha is midway between the Ram Hirdh and 
the Siraj Kund. People bathe in these tanks on the 15th saudi of Katik and 
Baisakh, after which they worship inthe temple which contains images of 
Paras Ram and his parents Jamdagan and Ranbika, feed Brahmans, and 
give alms to the poor. Also at an eclipse of the sun they bathe in the San 
Hitha tank and at an eclipse of the moon in the Ram Hirdh; by doing so 
they believe that they will reach Swarga (paradise). (77) The temple of 
Kapal Yaksha is in the south-west of Ram Rai. The Yaksha was a 
door-keeper of the Kurukshetra. The temple is worshipped on the 
same days, and is in the charge of a Kanphata Jogi. (c77) The 
temple of Anokhalf Mekhla Devi, who was the Yakshani of Kapal 
Yaksha, is in the charge of a Gaur Brahman. A fairis held on the 
same days. 


(15) At Pohkar Kheri, which is 29 miles south-west of Safidon, 
in the south-west of the village, is a tank of Pushkarji, with a temple 
of Mahadeo. The name Pohkar is from Pushkar, meaning ‘ great purifier.’ 
Here Brahma, Vishnu and Mahesh worshipped, and there is special 
worship of Mahddeo on the 13th and s4th éadi of Phagan and Sawan, 
while bathing here on 15th sudi of Katik or Baisakh (each a Szraj- 
parah, or day sacred to the sun) is equivalent to performing a aswamedd 
or horse-sacrifice. 


(16) Dinda is a tank where Daryodhan is said to have hidden during 
the Mahabharat battle and to have been caught by R4ja Yudhishtar. 
Hence the name Dinda (dhindnq = ‘to search). 








Rim Hirdh is a place where the heart of Paras Rém was pleased, for Ram is for Paras 
Rém and hirdh means heart. 
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The Sikhs, who are mostly found in tahsil Sangriér, stand first in 
physique. They are muscular, stout, tall, often attaining six feet, 
Physical charac> handsome, with reddish brown complexion and generally long lived. Besides 
pink ed ofthe being good husbandmen they make excellent soldiers, as they still possess 
rere: y the military spirit infused by Guru Govind Singh. ‘The following Aabrt 
The Sikhs. describes the characteristics of the Sikhs :-—~ 


PoPULATION. 


“ Bankre banatt bir chhatri chhabile dhir ; 
Chhatl chhake vas bir jawin khunsile hain, 
Sohat samasri safié sudhe shiydm sit ; 
Ainthiddr binkre muchhatre samile hain. 
Lochan hansun hain te risaun hain rahen bairan pat ; 
Bhon lain bink chharhi chhaun hain bhdl lal khile hatn. 
Bink sdmile, set, pit, cdl, nile ; 
Sab sohat sujile lal gird ke vangiie hain.” 


“The Sikhs are well armed, handsome, brave, bold and resolute 
Kshatrfyas, inspired with bravery and enthusiastic youths (jawdn). They 
have flowing, well kept, straight beards whether black or white, curled and 
twisted moustaches, and smiling eyes which are terrible to their enemies. 
They have curved, over-strained eyebrows and reddish brown shining 
forcheads. They are well dressed in white, yellow, red or blue clothes and 
all are good-looking. They are gay fellows beloved of the Guru.” 


The Jats. Next to them in physique are the Jats of tahsils Jind and Dadri, who 
are the backbone of the agriculturists. They range from § feet 4 inches to 
6 in height and can carry 2 to 3 maunds. Their women take a large 
share in cultivation and are generally stalwart, leading healthy lives, often 
attaining the age of 70 years. The Jats are not given to pleasure, their 
wants are simple and easily satisfied, and they describe them thus— 


Das chang? bail dekh wd das man berri; 
Hakk hisébi nya, wi sak sir feori ; 
Bhiri bhains kd didh, wa rdbargholnea : 
lind de kartdr to bokr né bolna. 


“Let me see 10 good oxen and to maunds of mixed grain, fair justice 
and agreement with relatives and partners, and the milk of a gray buffalo 
and some rdéari to stir intoit God give me so much and I will not say 
another word.” Reddish brown (gorda) colour, long pointed (sé) nose, 
deer-like eyes (mirghz natni), thin red lips, and long deep black hair, are 
the characteristics of beauty according to the Jat ideas. The name of 
the tribe is pronounced Jat in tahsfl Sangrir, but Jat in Jind and Dadri. 


The Ranghare, The Ranghars in Jind tahsil are next to the Jats in physique, but they 
Abits and are spare in body, and are not such good cultivators as the Jats. They 
Raphael are more olten addicted to theft. Their women lead a life of seclusion, 
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Ahfrs and Rahbaris are not inferior in strength and personal appearance 
to the Jats. 


Jind with 222 persons to the square mile stands 8th among the 16 
Native States under the political control of the Punjab Government, in 
density of total population on total area. The density of the total population 


and of the rural element, on the cultivated area, is 244 and 209 respectively. g 


The pressure of the latter on the culturable area is only 191. 


: “ The population and 
fant: aa aig PERE density of each tahsfl_ is 
given in the margin, the 
Jind om ns 124,954 271 density shown being that 
Sangrir w ow = 64,681 267 of the total population on 
the total area. 
Dadri... ove 92,368 165 


The State contains 7 towns and 439 villages. The population of the 


Town, Population former is shown in the 
(1901), margin. Since 1891 the 

Sangrét = a ae new capital of the State, 
Sangrir, shows a remark- 

Jind td aie oe aE 8,047 able increase of 34 per 
ed . 7 ‘a ite cent. Safidon and Balan- 
wali also show increases of 

Saffdon os a we 4,832 5 ae tl per cent. res- 
ectively. All the rest 

Baund ve ae, ie 3735 fe fallen, Baund and Ka- 
Kalidna on on ws 2,914 liana having declined very 
Sie —- oe ” a eh considerably, Baund by 15 


and Kaliana by 14 per cent. 


Only 14 per cent. of the State population live in towns. 


he average 
population of a village in the State ts 550. 


The villages in the three tahsils differ widely both in appearance and in 
the degree of comfort and a wane which they have attained. The best are 
the Sikh villages of Sangrur tahsfl, which have pakkdé havelfs, the houses 
of the Sardars and wealthy Banids being built entirely of brick, while the 
kachhé houses are plastered, and for the most part kept scrupulously clean. 
On the outskirts of the village site are the mud huts or hovels of the 
village menials such as the Chamars, Chthras, etc. In or close to each 
village there is usually a temple or gurdwdra with a pond (johar) attach- 
ed to it. The johar is gencrally’ surrounded by a thick fringe of large 
trees, chiefly nim, szrts, pipal, banyan and kikary (acacia), and has a 
well-built ghd# on its bank. Jat villages are generally built of 
sun-dried bricks, plastered over with mud and looking neat. Nearly all 
the Jat villages contain a lofty and handsome chaupd/, hathdt or 
paras (guest house) built of brick and several pakhd havelis. In 
some of the larger villages there ate pakké shops which form a small 
bazdr. In Dadri tahsil the Bagri villages are poor and squalid, being 
often a mere cluster of huts inwhich a few families live, but the 
Muhammadan villages are in better condition. In some villages of this 
tahsil and in Dadri and Kaliana towns there are houses built of 
stone. Most of the villages in tahsfls Jfnd and Dadri are ancient 
settlements of Jats and Réajpits, Hindés and Muhammadans, the 
latter being called Ranghars, pairs from Rajpttana and else- 
where. These villages were groupe into ¢appds, some of which were 
named after the gé¢ which had founded or built the villages in the group, 
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CHAP.1,C. These éappas were— 


Growth of population. 


[ PART A. 


Descriptive. In tahsil Number of villages. dn tahsil Number of villages. 
Find, Dédoi. 
Porutarion, 1, Chabutra oss 12 Phoghat os 20 
Villages, zg. Dhék oo I Punwér mrt 31 
3. Kandela 3 ChogénwA on 6 
4. plete aoe 13 Sangw4n one 55 
5. Barah 15 Sheordn . 43 
6. Kandna ws 2I Hawelf oe " 
7. R&ém R&f ae 18 Pachfsi asa 8 
8. Lajwdna Kalén 13 Satganwa he 9 
9. Kalwa ove 13 — 
Jo. Hat 12 Total Gee 383 
11. Saffdon a 26 -— 
Total 165 


Place-names, 


Growth of popu: 
lation. 
Table 6 of Part 


These tappds still subsist in one respect, it being the custom for the 
brotherhood of a gdéf within a ¢appd to asseinble when disputes occur 
regarding marriages or deaths or customs of the brotherhood, and settle 
them among themselves. 


In tahsil Sangrtir ¢appés donot exist, though villages are found bear- 
ing the names of the Jat géts which-settled them, e.g., Mahilan, Mauran, 
Kularan. Similarly in Jind tahsil, Malir takes its name from the Mawal 
Rajputs, and there are villages named after Jats, Kumhars, Rors, Brahmans, 
Gujars and Ahirs. There is also a village of Banids and another 
of Bairagis. Frequently a village gets its name from the common 
ancestor of the proprietors, as Hetwal from Het Rim; Dalamwala 
from Dalam; Pawalf from Pola Ram, and many others. The late 
Raja of Jind founded a. number of villages and called them after 
various musical modes, Pfilu Khera, Bhairon Khera, Ram Kali, Mal- 
sari, Sandhoi Khera (from the Sindhti mode), Bhag Khera and Sirf Rag. 


Table 6 of Part B shows the population of the State as it stood at the 
three enumerations of 1881,1891 and i901. In the 188:1—1891 decade 
the increase was 13'9 per cent. In the 1891—190t decade the decrease 
was ‘9 per cent. The fluctuations in population have not been by any 
means uniform in the different tahsils, as the table below shows. The 
decrease in the State population since 1891 is entirely due to the decrease 
in D&dri tahsil, whence many persons had emigrated at the time of the 
census of 1901 :— 


PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE 


Torat Poruration. Gk DECKEASE, 








TAHsIL. 
1891 190! 
| 1881. 1893. 1901. on on 
\ 1881, 1891. 
ceca Nee ET ne eR ee ew | eee SRI | RE OS 
Total for the State «. 249,862 284,560 | 282,003 + 13-9 -9 
Jind oon 101,254 123,898 124,984 + 22:3 +9 
Sangrir o. 61,249 $9,52% 64,681 - 28 + 86 
D4dri ove ane 87,3590 101,141 92,368 + 157 =-87 
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The following table shows the effect of migration on the population CHAP. | 1,C. 


of the Jind State according to the census of cae — 




















Persons. -| + Males. Females. 
Immigrants— ‘os — 
i, From within the Punjab and North- 67,270 20,409 46,861 
West Frontier Province. 
ii, From the rest of India ove 7,283 2,854 4,429 
iif. From the rest of Asia ove 15 3 
ie, From other countries se 12 | 10 2 
Total Immigrants ee 74,580 | 23.285 51,295 
Emigrants— ng ee hee score 
t. To within the Punjab and North- 73,005 21,938 80,267 
West Frontier Province. 
éi. To the rest of India & 2,178 1,416 962 
Total Emigrants oe oF Fees , 23,154 arr 
Excess of Immigrants over Emigrants 397 138 266 


{ 





"The bulk of the immigration is from the Districts, States and Pro- 
vinces in India noted below :— 


ee eee + Be a 














Number of males 


District, State or Province, zutal immi- in 1,000 immi- 
grants, grants, 
Hissdr ano) pee wens, 11,839 a 
Rohtak .., aso 16,358 290 
Karnal ase ee 9,976 347 
Patidla ww» oss o ove * 16,724 270 
Lohdrt wa os i ons is 1,464 258 
Dijana we aes oes one 739 | 267 
Gurgfon ... an ov see 1,805 275 
Delhi as re : 1,729 | 426 
Ludhifna... aug abe she ro 825 505 
Maley Kotla wan aes aes ats 532 550 
Ferozepore cae pied : 55! | 395 
Nabha ws oe : 3.241 237 
Réjpitdna see oe oi 8 5,410 323 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh ace 1,732 584 








Descrip ptive, 


Popu ation, 


Migration. 
Tables Bandy 
of Part B. 


CHAP. I, C. 


Descriptive. 


PopuLaTION, 
Migration. 
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The emigration is mainly to the Districts, States and Provinces 


noted below :—= 


ip etn ram _ 





District, State or Province. 





Hiss4r oe ov ene ase vee 
Rohtak 4. ows ov ae 

Dijdna w aes one a0 ous 
Gurgdon o. on a ove ty 
Delhi. vee tee ave 

Karnal oe ove ov _ os 
Ludhiana. aw tes ass ovo 
Ferozepore we ee ae ow 
Patidla a. ove iat aa os 
Ndbha we ae oe ane oe 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh ave oe 
Rajpiténa tee ove vue ov 








Males. 


$.381 
4.920 
3S! 
348 
980 
4,193 
259 
630 
2,630 
921 
823 
464 


Females, 


ES ED SEER CEE Se RE | MEERY eee gee | nie CES 


10,549 
15,395 
544 
909 
1,241 
8,453 
688 
898 
7,837 
2,284 
393 
314 


FN NC | 


The State gains 397 souls by migration, and its nett interchanges of 
population with the Districts, States and Provinces in India, which mainly 


affect its population, are noted below :— 


Nett gain (+) or loss to (~). 


Lohdrii se as aes 
Hissft see toe se 
Gurgfon.,. ou “ 
Rohtak ... wea es 
Karnal... bee tes 
Ferozepore ie ane 
Patidla ww ves oe 
Rajpitana eee toe 


United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 


+ 922 
™ 4,091 
+ 548 
— 3,957 
—~ 2,670 
~ 977 
+ 6,255 
+ 4,632 
+ 516 


Comparison with the figures of 1891 shows that Jind lost, by intra- 


Gain or loss by intra-provincial mi- 
gration— 
190t. 1891. 


—— 


Total oe 4,735 4392 





provincial migration alone, 4,735 
in 1901, or 343 more than in 1891. 


souls 


Taking the figures for intra-imperial migration, i.2, those for migra+ 


Gain or loss by intra-imperial migra- 
tien— 


tion in India, both within the Punjab 
and to or from other provinces, we find 


1901. the nett result in 1901 is a gain of 


———s- 


Total os on = +370 37°. 
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The figures for age, sex and civil condition are given in detail in 
Table ro of Part B. The following statement shows the age distribution 


of 10,000 persons of both sexes :— 








Age period, Males, 
Infants wae et ee ee 106 
x and under 2 Ses oo te 85 
2 and under 3 os aoe one 3 
3 and under 4 0 128 
4 and under § aes ose ie 135 
5 and under ro ove on 710 
10 and under 15 _ wie 607 
1§ and under 20 oes : 548 
20 and under 25 one as . 486 
25 and under 30 oe one a 471 
30 and under 35 oe oe is 445 
35 and under 40 ov ove oes 282 
40 and under 45 vee eee we 400 
45 and under 50 ove oo . 200 
sO and under §5 ove eee ‘i 295 
55 and under 60 vee ase one 98 
Go and over ase vee aes 280 





Females, Persons. 
98 204 
85 170 
73 146 
129 287 
125 260 
643 1,353 
561 1,258 
403 9st 
413 899 
372 843 
389 834 
223 §95 
348 748 
139 339 
249 544 

60. 158 
251. 53h 





The average of births registered in the quinquennial period 1896-97 








RATE PER MILLE. 











Yaar. 
Males. | Females. Total. 
1896-97 ste oa 12-9 119 248 
1897-98 ose on 12-4 10-4 23-2 
1896 99 es 16-5 148 31-3 
1899-1900 eee ave 110 94 20-4 
1900 O1 see Gee 6-6 53 11-9 
Quinquennial average eve 12°0 10-5 22-8 


ET 


to 1990-01 was 6,362, 
or 22°5 per mille of 
the population. The 
highest number re- 
corded was in 1898-99, 
viz. 8,913, and the 
lowest in 1900-01, 
Vi2-, 3,392. The mar- 
ginal table shows the 


figures by sexes. The 
average for the 
Punjab as a_ whole 


during the same period 
was 43'2, The figures 
therefore only tend to 
prove that a_ large 
number of births are 
not registered. 


CHAP. I, C, 


Descriptive. 
POPULATION, 
Ages. 

Table 10 of Part 


. 


Vital statistics, 
Tables 11, 132 
and 13 of Part B. 
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Plague, 


Popular remedies, 
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The quinquennial average of deaths for the same period was only 
= Lo ====== 5,230, or 185 per 


























mille of the popula- 
Year, Males. Females. |} Total. 3 7 
tion, as against 30°5 
ee eee ee ed '\_____. for the province as a 
| 1 whole. Here again 
1896-97 on ies 145 118 133 : ; 85 
defective registration 
bs - aa ue is *S9 is apparent. The 
1898-99 om =) 16-2 eu) 153 death-rates for the 
1899-1900 | 25-4 19°: 225 five years 1896-97 to 
1900-01 a *| 27:3 2-3 246 1900-01 are given in 
Sao aca deere ele a margin. 
Average Le 20-3 13-3 | 18°5 the ma gi 
{ 














The commonest diseases are fevers and bowel complaints. The high 
mortality in 1899-1900 was due to fevers, that in 1goo0-o1 to cholera. It 
will be seen that the recorded.female death rate is lower than the male. 


Malarial fever is prevalent in Jind, tahs‘l, and less so in Sangrdr. In 
the dry tract of Dadri there is little fever. The canal in Jind is badly 
aligned and the drainage is imperfect. Fever caused 64 per cent. of the 
total mortality in 1892—1896 and 50 per cent. in the next five years, the 
improvement being probably due to the increased distribution of quinine. 


Cholera visits the State at intervals, generally after famine. Thus in 
1892—1896 only to per cent. of the mortality was due to cholera, while from 
1897—1901 cholera was responsible for 29 per cent. ‘There was. a serious 
outbreak in 1900-01, involving 6,152 deaths, while in the previous year 
there were 1,602 deaths from cholera. , 


Small-pox caused 7 per cent. of the total mortality in 1897—1902. 
Diarrhoea and dysentery were the cause of only 2 per cent. of the deaths 


in that period, 


Plague first appeared in the spring of 1902. In the next twelve 
months or so (up to the end of May 1903) there were 2,546 cases with 
1,830 deaths—all in Sangrdr tahsil. In the first year inoculation, dis- 
infection and segregation were tried, but were almost entirely given up 


when plague reappeared in 1903. 


Orthodox Hindus and Muhammadans, old-fashioned people in towns and 
most villagers still patronise the bazds and hakims, but probably the State 
dispensaries are now resorted to by a majority of the people. There are 
same datds and hkakims who are paid by the State at Sangrir, Safidon and 
Dadri, and besides this one or two. private batds or hakims are found 
in‘every town or large village. In villages which have none, a sdédhz, 
fagir or pansdri (grocer) is generally to be found. Same of these are 
persons of experience, and people of other villages will consult them, but 
most of them are nim hakims or quacks and nim hakim khatra-t-jén, nim 
mullé khitra-t-tmdén—‘a quack is as dangerous to life as a bogus mulld is 
to faith’ Nim hakims sometimes administer hackchdé dhdté or half burnt 
minerals, sometimes sqme unsuitable drug (du¢7). Baids prescribe either 
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hashtik or simples, and dhétiés, oxides of various metals, or rds, medicines CHAP. I, C. 
compounded in various ways with mercury and sulphur. The simple drugs Descriptive. 
are gilo for fever, chardyaté for fever and for purifying the blood, ajwain 
for indigestion and flatulence, and black salt for indigestion. Paver 
(Cassia fistula) is used as a purgative. For eye diseases rasddéntis used. Populartemed'es, 
Wisps of cotton (phod) dipped in goat’s milk are also put on sore eye-lids 

after applying jzst (oxide of zinc) for an hour or two at night, or green 

pomegranate leaves are pounded and applied to the eyes. Bhimsaini 

camphor, an eye powder invented by Bhim Sain, naina amrit powder, etc., 

certain kinds of lotion and pills (go/zs) and /ep (plaster) are also used as 

anjan or eye-salves. Bang dhdté or lead oxide and tambeswar dhdti, 

copper oxide, are used for coughs: mirgang or gold oxide is given for various 

complaints. Certain yds are prepared in special ways, which are kept 

secret. They are of various kinds, e.g. c4androde,a compound of gold, 

sulphur, mercury, ete. is a tonic: sanskuthdr is used for asthma, and 

basant matti for tap-i-dig or consumption. Various coctions of danafsha 

(violet), wd, aqua anisae or arag saunf, nilofar (lotus flowers), makoh 

for fever, &c. Makims sometimes consult Persian works on medicine, 

such as the Tib-i-Akbarf, Tib-i-Sikandri, Sharah-asbab, Qardbdé-din-kabfr, 

Aksfr-a’zam, Majmia-i-baq4, Kfanin Ba Alf, etc. Various foods are 

commonly given in cases of sickness. Thus in Dadri tahsfl warm rddri 

(4éjré flour mixed with water and /assé,butter-milk) and warm milk 

are given in fever, while in Jind and» Sangrir-tahstls milk boiled with 

gur and sundh (dried ginger) are eaten in winter. for fevers and colds. 

The rind of the pomegranate (zdspal) and: mulathi are given for coughs and 

sometimes ajwazn and gilo for fever, and kirar, ajwain and salt for indiges- 

tion, 


PoputaTion, 


The number of infirm persons per 10,000 of the population is given Infirmities 














Tabl 
below :— peas of 
Males. | Females, Total. 
Insane os ove ~ | 1-043 +233 673 
Blind se ar | 14474 13-760 14-149 
Deaf and dumb ... an oe | 3-912 2-254 13-156 
Lepers oe a os | 456 "155 +319 


The comparison of the figures at the three censuses is given below :— 














MALES. FEMALES. 
1881, 1891. 1901. 1881. 1891. 1gol. 
Insane ove te 5 3 1 3 1 ave 
Blind ae as 46 36 14 42 33 14 
Deaf and dumb aes 13 7 4 7 4 2 
Lepers Sa en 2 1 - ase ave ae see 


perenne EE ET SS SA eee 


CHAP. I, C. 
Descriptive. 
PoPULATION. 


Infant mortality, 


Birth cere- 
monies : Hindus, 


Mithd bohiyd 
ceremony. 
Sddh ceremony, 


Btbton kd bho 
bharnd, 


Chiicht dhudt 
ceremony. 


Precautions. 


Ghuttt. 
Chhudnt. 


Panjirt, 


Chhattt (6th day 
ceremony). 


Satyd ceremony 
(cross), 
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Infant mortality is not more common than inthe rest of the Punjab. 
Figures for the early ages of life are given below: — 


Average of death-rates by age in the 3-year period 1900-01 to 1902-03. 








Age. Male Female. 
Oo-r - ” oes 49 42 
is vee RI 26 
se 10 see “° ove wee 17 18 
All ages oo ave 23°3 QZ - 











After the first three months, of the first pregnancy, which is called 
jetha hamal, the mother of the pregnant woman sends her a basket full 
of sweets, clothes, and Rs. 5. This is called the mithd bohiyd cere- 
mony. After five months the mother sends her more clothes, 
14 maunds of sweets and Rs. 7, This is called the sédh. During the 
seventh month the pregnant woman offers 4! sers of rice to the Bibis or 
nature spirits. Ten ¢hélis or plates are filled with rice, and one of 
these is given to a Dimnfi, another to a saminddrui, and a third to 
the husband, while the fourth is for herself and the remainder for other 
relatives. This is called dh07 bharnd. The above ceremonies are not 
performed among the Sikhs. At the time of accouchment the ddi 
(midwife) comes to the house. After severing the navel string and 
burying it in the ground, she..receives two rupees and some gur, 
and then washes the infant, rubbing it with flour. She also bathes 
the mother and receives 10 sers of grain. The chichi dhudi ceremony 
is the same as that among Muhammadans, described below. An 
iron chain is tied round the chérpdi and at its head a sword or 
other instrument is placed to avert the influences of evil spirits. At the 
door a fire called agni-kd-pahré is kept burning, ajwain and rdi being 
thrown on to it whenever any one enters the room. Leaves of the nim 
tree tied on a string are hung over the door, at which a curtain is also kept 
hanging. Ghutti is givento the infant. It contains sannd, amaltds, saunf, 
harar and black salt, boiled with a piece of cotton (phod). Chhudni, 
made of ajwain, ght and sugar, is first distributed among girls, and then 
given to the mother for three days. On the fourth day motor panjiri made 
of flour, gzf and sugar is given to her. Panjiri, made of wheat 
flour, ght, sugar and fruits, is given to the mother on the tenth day, 
and, in case the child is a boy, is also distributed among the brotherhood. 
On the sixth day the chhatti ceremony is performed. In the case of a 
boy some of the brotherhood and other relatives assemble at the mother’s 
house, each bringing a serv of wheat in £atords, or small plates, filled with 
rice and sugar. A suit of clothes, Re. 1-4, a piece of guy, dbhelé and. 
10 sers of wheat are also given to the father’s sisters. Among the Sikhs 
more is given, and among Sikh Sardfrs still more. The Nain makes 
a satyé on the wall near the door and receives a rupee and some rice, 
and the mother eats some &hichri (rice and pulse cooked) on this day. 
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On the toth day the members of the family and the Nain lip the 
whole house, clothes are washed, all earthen vessels broken and new 
ones bought in their place. On the 1:thday the Brahman comes to the 
house, lights the hom (sacred fire), and by way of purification sprinkles 
the house with the Ganges water and thus the séak or impurity is 
removed. Before this no outsider, such as a Brahman, Chhatri or 
Vaishya, will eat and drink from the kitchen of the house. After 
this cooked rice or ha/lwd is distributed among the brotherhood. On 
the same day the various menials bring toys for the infant. Thus 
the Khatf brings a small bedstead and receives a garment and a rupee. 
The Nai and the Brahman put dué grass on its head, each receiving a fee. 
The Nfs of the wife’s mother and sister come with dadhdi (bringing dud 
grass) and receive a shawl and a rupee and sometimes more according to 
means. ‘The mother of the wife sends 11 maunds of /addzs, made of flour 
and gur, and 15 sers of panjiri, gold and silver ornaments, 2} suits of 
clothes for the woman and 4 for the boy. On the goth day the mother 
bathes and distributes a ser of panjiri among the brotherhood. 


Muhammadans in this State do not as a rule observe any ceremony 
before birth. In accouchment the mother is laid on a quilt spread on a 
charpéi, her head being kept towards the north,and her face towards Mecca. 
The ddi severs the xdrwdé or navel string and buries it in the ground. 
Afterwards a Qazi is sent for and) he recites the dng in the child’s 
right ear and the ¢akdiy in its left ear, receiving a rupee and some gur, 
Some date-juice is then pourcd into the child’s mouth as a token of welcome 
if it is a boy. Some old woman gives the infant the janam ghitti 
which contains saxna, amaltdés, saunf (anise), havar and black salt 
boiled in a piece of cotton (phod), This is called gurti in the Punjab, 
The infant's aunt washes the mother’s nipples with warm water, 
receiving Some moncy and ornaments. This is called the chichi dhudi. 
For three or four days only chhudéni, a mixture of afwain, ght and 
gur is cooked and given to the mother to eat. After three or 
four days panjiri or moi, made of wheat flour, ghi, gund (or gum 
of the kher tree) and sugar, is given to the mother and also dis- 
tributed among the relatives and brotherhood. On the sixth day 
the mother is bathed and her clothes changed. Cooked senwin, swect 
boiled rice and large chapdtis, baked potsherd, are distributed among the 
poor and the brotherhood. This ceremony is called chhatti. The mother 
is also bathed on the roth, 2oth and 4oth days, and on the latter 
day the midwife receives a suit of clothes, a piece of gur (gur ki 
bheli) and some money. This is called the chhilé. The mother is 
kept inside the room for to days and sleeps in the same room for 
40 days. A lighted chirdgh and a piece of iron (a sword or chain) 
are kept in the room at night, and are supposed to avert the bad 
influences of d4%¢s or ghosts. At the door of the room a fire is 
kept burning, and if any outsider wishes to enter, she throws ajwain 
and rdi on it. No cat or dog is allowed to enter the room, 
The mother is considered impure for 4o days in towns and for ro 
days in villages, and no one eats from her hand during that 
period. In the Punjab the first birth takes place at the house of 


the mother’s father. If the child is a boy, the mother on returning 
to her husband’s house brings back chhichhak, te. gold and silver 
ornaments, clothes, utensils, etc. for herself and the boy. In 
the Jind tahsil and its neighbourhood the birth takes place at 


the husband’s house, but four or six months afterwards the mother 


visits her father’s house and brings the chhdchhak on her return, 
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In the Jind tahs{l some Muhammadans perform the dasaundh cere- 
mony for a boy’s welfare This consists in placing a Aansli or 
necklet put on his neck every year for 10 years. A sum of money 
is also spent in charity. The agigé ceremony is of the usual kind. 
Circumcision is termed khatné or sunnat and is performed at home 
before the age of 12 years. Within the chhilé or 40 days the infant’s 
head is shaved, or rather its hair is clipped with scissors. Some wealthy 
people give gold or silver equal in weight to the hair as alms to 


the Nai and the poor. The rasudia ceremony is the same as in 
Bahawalpur. 


The number of males in every 10,000 of both sexes is shown 
below :—~ 











Census of In villages. In towns. | Total. 
| 

(1881 esa eee 5,505 $335 $479 

All religions ow 4 1891 Pe roe 5,503 5,396 5,480 
| 

Lrgor = bs 5,443 5,416 5,439 

(Hindis on eee 5,434 5.412 5,431 

| Sikhs 4. Te 5,862 6,766 5,716 
Census of 190% i 

Jains a fn 5,465 5,253 5,382 

{ Muhammadans ove 5,381 5,069 5,266 





| 


— — 











The table below shows the number of females to over 1,000 male 
unuc. dive years of age as returned in the census of 1901 :-— 
































All re- | 
Year of life. tigions. | Hindus, | Sikhs. | Jains. | Muham- 

1 
Under one yeat uw oe ov 930 g4t 944 520' Sor 
t andunder 2 as tee on 993 987 1,307 1,000 940 
4andander3 - - dea 985 | 5,020 779 | 1,588 1,015 
3 andunder 4 + ae on] 1,005 993 oe 1,250 1,248 
4 andunder 5 o» te re 928" . a : $19 909 960 
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There are three distinct forms of marriage rites in vogue in the 
State,—(#) those observed among the Gaur Brahmans and Banias, (##) those 
observed by Sikh Sardars and wealthy Jats, and (é7#) the newly introduced 
anand rites among the Khalsa Sikhs. These are described separately 
below. 


A pandit consults the horoscopes of the boy and girl who are 
to be married and finds out a shudh logan or fortunate date and hour 
for the wedding, receiving a rupee and a sidhd (provisions). This 
is called 6i¢4 ugharwdnd, or fixing the date of the marriage, 
The brotherhood is then assembled and a marriage letter, sprinkled with 
kungd water and tied with &hdmani thread, is written at the girl’s house 
and sent to the boy’s parents. The zd¢ takes this letter and hands 
it to the boy’s father before the assembled brotherhood, receiving in return 
a ldg or due. This is done two or three months before the wedding. 
The fewd is sent by the girl’s father 15 or 20 days before the marriage 
to the boy’s father through the xdi. It lays down the exact time of 
the pherd and the number of ddxs to be observed with other details. 
Seven sohdgans, or women whose husbands are alive, grind 5} sers of 
urd (pulse) in a handmill, each dropping seven handfuls of urd at a 
time into it. This is called mdnh (urd) ko hath lagdnd, 7.c., the be- 
ginning of marriage. One day and_before the dém or dbatnd cere- 
mony the Aaldat takes place: 14,-sers of barley with haldi (turmeric) 
are powdered by seven sohdégans as before, and then parched and 
ground. Oil is then mixed with it and the mixture is called datnd. 
Next morning the dé ceremony takes place. The boy receives 5, 
7 or g ddns and the girl two less in her own house. First the ghi 
ungal ceremony is performed, oil, dud grass and 7 pice being put in 
a thithi (asmall earthenware dish or cup) and then placed in front of 
the boy and his bride, the latter being seated on a stool, while the 
father, mother, and five other relations take dud grass in their hands, 
touch the feet, knees, shoulders and forehead of the boy and girl in tura 
seven times. This is called ghi ungal dend. After this the datnd is 
rubbed on the boy or girl’s body and washed off by the xdi or 
ndin. All this ceremony is called dd”. On the day of the first 
bin a kangnd, or cotton thread with seven knots, is tied round the 
right wrist and a vakhri (a woollen thread tied on a betel nut) and 
an iron ring are placed round the left ankles of the boy and girh 
by the family priest (pavodit). The neoté is a sum of money pre- 
sented by members of the brotherhood, and by friends of the boys 
and girl’s fathers. The maternal uncles of the married boy and girl 
present dhéts or ndnak chak containing suits of clothes and ornaments 
and some cash, which may be from Rs. 11 to Rs. 500 or more. The 
day before the wedding the shdut ceremony is performed, the 9 grdhs 
being worshipped by the boy’s maternal uncle. This is done by 
the girl’s maternal uncle on the pherd day itself. Mandhdé bindhna 
is thus performed: holes are bored in the bottoms of three earthen 
vessels (¢hiéthis) and a rope passed through them. They are then 
tied upside down to the upper end of a pole which is fixed in the 
middle of the courtyard of the house where the wedding is being celebrat- 
ed. The married boy and girl with their parents worship their own 
mandhds. The women assemble and go to the house of the kumhéy 
(potter), where they worship the potter's wheel and offer 14 pice, 5} 
sers of grain and some sweets. This worship of the wheel is per- 
formed in token of the sudarshan chakar of Sri Krishna, which was 
a great defence against evils, and also in honour of the wheel of crea. 
tion. This ceremony is not observed by the Sikhs, The family priest, 
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parohit, paints a ¢/lak (mark) on the boy's forehead, dresses him 
with the jdma (or wedding clothes;, and after performing Ganesh 
puja (worship of Ganesh) the boy mounts a mare and goes in 
procession to a temple, where he worships. Last of all he wor- 
ships the village god called Khera deoté and then remains outside the 
village. The wedding procession next proceeds to the girl’s village and halts 
outside it cither ina garden or some suitable place. There the girls 
father brings a addin (dowry) of two shawls, gold and silver ornaments, two 
suits of clothes, a mare, and some money. which may be anything up to 
Rs. 200 according to his means. In the Sangrdr tahsil this dowry is given 
at the departure of the wedding procession to perform the £#dt (bedstead) 
ceremony. But in the Sangrdr tahsil a horse and shawls are given at this 
occasion. The actual marriage ceremony (pherd) takes place at the time of 
the Jagan announced by the:horoscope. In the axgan (square) where the 
manadhdé (canopy) is erected, the family priests of both parties, and the 
boy and girl with their relatives, assemble. The boy is either seated on an 
dsan (seat) of Aushd grass or on alow stool, chauki, and the girl on a 
khdrt (stool). The pricst lights the 4awan (sacred fire) and the worship of 
the nine erdhs is first performed. The boy puts water in his mouth three 
times with a spoon, while the Brahman recites a mantar which signifies 
that the mouth is purified. The madh parkh ceremony is then perform- 
ed; dahé (curd) is mixed with dara (sugar) in a cup (fatord) and shown 
to the boy and the girl: this is intended to create affection between them. 
The family priests of both partics repeat the sdééhyds (genealogies) of 
the boy and girl with their respective géfs and clans, and they are 
made to touch hands. The hanya dén is the delivering of the girl to the 
boy. It is done thus : the girl’s father puts two pice or two rupees in the 
hoy’s hand and the girl’s pavohi¢ pours some water on them and then the 
father puts the boy’s right. hand into that of the girl. Annas 2 or a rupee 
or more are given to every Brahman present. Thisiscalled 4zér, Two pice 
or 4 annas are also given to every poor person present. This is called dara. 
The girl's parohit ties the end of the bride’s orhnd to the bridegroom's 
dopattd. After this the pherd ceremony takes place, and they both walk 
four times round the Aawax (sacred fire). In the first three pherds (turns) 
the bride walks before the bridegroom, but in the fourth the bridegroom leads 
her, and when they sit down they exchange seats. The bride is then given 
some sweets and retires into the inner apartments. The bridegroom’s 
mauyr (crown) is taken by his mother-in-law, and he returns to the dandal- 
wdsd, leaving his knotted dopatté behind him. On the next day the 
bhandér ceremony is performed, and the bridegroom’s father, with other 
members of the dardt, receives a certain number of pattals containing 
from the bride’s father, and besides sweets he gives some money to be 
distributed among the married sisters of the bride who live in the village. 
The next day the widé or leave-taking ceremony is performed: the 
brotherhood assemble at the bride’s house where the bridegroom’s father 
exhibits the dari, consisting of suits of clothes and ornaments, etc., for the 
bride with money and sweetmeats for the bridegroom’s father. The 
idgs (dues) are then distributed among the /dgis, such as the Nai, 
Dhobi, Chihrfé, etc. Then a bedstead (44d¢) is put in the square and 
bridegroom is seated on it, The father and other relations of the bride 
walk round it, dropping rice seed on the ground for good luck. This is 
called &hdt and dhin bond ceremony After it the dardé departs. 
When the dardt reaches the bridegroom’s village, the bride is lifted down 
from her rath (chariot) before the house door by the bridegroom’s mother 
accompanied by other women, and a vessel of water with some pipal leaves 
init is placed on her head. On reaching the threshold the bridegroom’s 
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mother measures both bride and bridegroom with a cloth, and sprinkles 
some water out of the vessel on the bride’s head, the remaining water 
being thrown away. The bridegroom’s sister then shuts the door and 
receives a small present in order to induce her to open it. The 
kangné khelud then takes place. In this the bride unites the bride- 
groom’s kangnd (a red thread tied round the wrist) and the bridegrooni 
does the same to her. After this a ring is put in a pardnt (a flat dish) 
containing water or /assi, and both bride and the bridegroom try to find 
the ring in it. Whoever finds the ring first is supposed to be the winner. 
This ‘observance also takes place at the girl’s father’s house one day 
before the departure of the Jardé marriage process. The ceremony 
of munhk dikhdéi is performed on the same day, the bride receiving small 
presents from her female relatives for showing them her face. With this 
the marriage ceremonies end. The bride after a few days returns to her 
parent’s house, where she remains till the mukldéwd, which takes place 
several years later. The muk/dwa ceremony is held an odd number of 
years after the marriage. Afterit bride and bridegroom live as man and 
wife. 


The marriage-letter is drawn up as among the Gaur Brahmans and 
Banids, with the ¢ewd, Jagan, consisting of a cocoanut covered with red 
cloth and £Admni thread, 5 ashrafis (gold coins) and 21 sers of sugar for 
the boy: 101 suits of clothes, gold bangles, sage? and silver chand and 
panka (ornaments) and shoes for the boy’s mother: a horse with silver 
ornaments for the boy’s father, and Rs. 51 for the /dégis (menial servants) are 
also sent by the girl’s father. ‘hese presents vary according to the parties’ 
means. The fewé and dagan are taken by the family priest, the Nai, 
Mirdsi, Chamar and Jhinwar, and for this they receive their dues, consisting 
of shawls, rupees and swectmeats. The mahtrat or shagan ceremony is 
performed thus: five days before the weddng, 1} maunds of coarse rice, 
éagar and poppy seed are kept in water for a night and then the water is 
taken out and a pddha Brahman is called in. He traces the figures of the 
9 griéhs in a square, with § dyes, henna (menhdi), Aiuingd, turmeric, saldra 
{a vlack seed) and d¢dé (flour), and then piyan (worship) of the 9 grdhs is 
performed, Then the mahirat of the wedding is observed. Seven sokdgans 
(wives whose husbands are alive) grind seven pieces of turmeric and put them 
in two earthen vessels. Then they put 5} sevs of wheat into a winnowing 
basket and give it seven strokes witha pestle (musa/). Then they take seven 
handfuls of wheat and grind it ina handmill. After this Ganesh pui7é is per- 
formed and coarse rice (6agar7) distributed among the children. Rashrt 
(a phylactory of woollen thread) is tied round the left ankles of the pair. 
The shdat and kangndé ceremonies are the same as among the Gaur 
Brahmans, but the 4angnd ceremony takes place on the same day as the 
shdnt. ceremony. Among Jats and Sikhs Sardérs jandé pujan (worship 
of the jand tree) is performed by the boy on the day the wedding 
procession starts. A cotton thead is passed seven times round the tree, 
and after pouring a little oil at the foot of the tree he strikes it seven 
times with a sword or ganddsa@ (hatchet). On the night of the pherd 
the sohdg patdri (a basket containing things emblematic of a husband’s 
life or sohkdg) is sent by the boy’s father to the gir, It should contain 5 
gold and silver ornaments, shoes, a comb, sazdiéir and saffron, a phial of 
altar, Sohdg pura, t4 dats, a cocoanut, a piece of sandal wood and sa‘ndlé 
(head-thread). The pherd ceremony is the same as among the Gaur 
Brahmans. The é2ri ceremony takes place on the day of departure. 
The bride’s father sends from 7 to 21 baskets or dishes to the 
bridegroom, and he puts jewellery, suits of clothes, henna, fruit, etc., 
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in them and returns them to the bride’s father. At the time of 
departure the #hd¢ (bedstead) ceremony is performed thus: a pddhd 
Brahman traces the figures of the 9 grdfs on the ground in a square 
and the bride’s father worships them. Then a &Ad¢ is put in the 
square and all the suits of clothes and ornaments for the bride, with the 
money, sweetmeats and utensils for the bridegrcom’s father, are arranged 
in the square and handed to him inthe presence of the brotherhood. ‘The 
ldgis now receive their /dgs (dues). The dowry, which varies with the 
party’s means, may include cash, jewellery, clothes for the bride and _bride- 
groom, shawls, cloth, cooking utensils, bed and bedding, a horse, camel or 
other animal (muhvis) and a dola (palanquin). A cow is given to the 
family priest (parohit), a buffalo to the barber (di) and a pony to the 
musician (mtrdsz) of the bridegoom’s party. 


Among the Kh4lsa Sikhs the anand (marriage) ceremonies which were 
initiated by Amar Dds, the third Guru, have recently come into vogue 
instead of the Hindu marriage ceremonies. These are as follows :—~ 
The girl’s father assembles his brotherhood at his house, certain 
shabads of the Granth Sahib are recited, and the day of betrothal, which 
should be the birthday or axand (betrothal or wedding) day of a Guru 
is fixed. The girl’s father then sends a Sikh with a rahatndma (rules of 
Sikhism), a £ard (knife),.a_ Aard (iron bangle), a kanghd (comb), two kachh 
(short drawers), a dhe/i (a piece of gur) anda rupee to the boy’s father. 
These are received by the boy in the presence of his brotherhood and a bit 
of gur is put in his mouth asa sign of the betrothal. The girl’s father 
again collects his brotherhood and sends for a granthi, or reader of 
the Granth, to draw up the letter fixing the date of the wedding. 
This is sent to the boy’s house by, a Sikh, together with a ¢helg and a 
rupee, which are received by the boy's father in the presence of his 
brotherhood. One day before the wedding procession starts, the boy is 
bathed and dressed in yellow clothes, and a sword or éard put in his hand. 
Thus dressed he recites an avdds (prayer) before the Granth, and then the 
brotherhood is feasted. The girl’s father also givesa feast to his brotherhood 
one day before the arrival of the wedding procession. 


Next day the procession proceeds to the girl’s village, near which her 
father with a party of Sikhs, singing hymns, receives it. Meanwhile both 
parties interchange the Sikh salutation of wah giurdéji ki fatah, and the 
girl’s father gives the mini, consisting of money and clothes, to the boy’s 
father. Then the procession proceeds tothe girl’s house, where flowers 
are scattered over the boy, who bows before the Granth, which is kept 
under a canopy, and sits there while a granthi reads passages from 
it. After this the wedding procession is put up in the guest-house. 
The anand or wedding takes place after midnight. A canopy is 
erected and the Granth Sahib placed in the angan (square). Then the boy 
and the girl are seated on two dsans (woollen or cotton seats) face to face, 
while rdgis (choristers) sing the ésé i war (verses in praise of God), and 
the granthi recites the ardds standing and invokes the Guru's blessings on 
the pair. Then he recites the conditions to be mutually observed by them, 
and when they have both agreed to them, the girl is seated ‘on the 
boy’s left, and one end of his dopattd is either placed in her hand or tied 
to her orhnd (sheet), Then the members of her family stand up while the 
granthi recites the /dwds (verses) which set forth the Sikh doctrines and 
praise of God four times, while the bridegroom leads the bride four times 
round the Granth. After this the pair sit on one dsam, the bridegroom 
being on the right. Again the granthi declaims the updesh (exhortation) 
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to them both, exhorting them to observe the rules of Sikhism and of the 
household. These being agreed to by them, the grenthi recites 
anand bani (marriage verse), declares the marriage concluded before the 
Granth Sahib, and prays for the Guru’s blessings on the pair. Then the 
bride bows before the Granth and gives her hand to her husband. A 
pirshdd (of flour, sugar and ghz cooked) is offered to the Granth, and some 
of it given to the bridegroom, who eats half and hands the other half to his 
wife. Then a sum of money (charhdwa or offering) is offered to the Granth. 
On the day of departure a dowry is given by the bride's father to the bride- 
groom for the girl. 


Among Muhammadans after the preliminary arrangements between 
the two fathers have been completed the girl’s father sends his N4i with a 
set of clothes for the boy’s mother and aring and a handkerchief for the 
boy, who is seated on a ¢oshak (carpet) in the presence of the brotherhood 
to receive the gifts. Then adrum is beaten, and sugar and cooked rice 
distributed among the brotherhood, The Ndi then departs, after receiving 
Re. 1-4 and a ¢hda, or piece of cloth, and ashawl The ceremony is 
called mangni, and the betrothal is then complete. The next ceremon 
is the sindhéra. When the date of the marriage has been fixed, 
the Nai is sent by the girl’s father with a letter announcing the 
date. The Néi gets Re. 1-4 and a wrap (chddar) as his neg from 
the boy’s father and returns. ‘The dd and 2éofé ceremonies are the same 
as those of the Hindés. The procession (7ane¢) on reaching the bride’s 
village goes straight to the Dandol-wdsd, where they are met by the 
bride’s relations with the Nai, who gives them sharéatto drink. “Then 
the bride’s father gives Re. 1 and a resdi (quilt) to the bridegroom, 
while the latter's father distributes Rs. 3 or Rs. 4 among the légis. 
After sunset the azkéh or marriage service is read by the Qazfin the 
presence of witnesses, after the bride and bridegroom have signified their 
assent, The bridegroom then makes a promise to pay a certain amount 
of money (mahr) in case of ¢aldég (divorce) to the bride. The widé cere- 
monies are the same as among the Hindus. Among Shaikhs, Sayads, 
Mughals and Pathans, the musldwa ceremony does not take place, but it 
still obtains among the Ranghars. Fakes (dowry) is given according 
to rank and position at the time of widé as among the Hindus. 
Widow remarriage does not involve great expense. The Qazi is paid 
Re, 1-4, and dates are distributed. 


LANGUAGE. 


The chief dialects spoken in the State are Bangré or DeswAlf includ- 
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returned as only 430 in 1901. Bangré or Deswali is spoken in the 8 trans- 
Ghaggar villages of théna Kulfran, close to the Gohla sub-tahsil of Karnal. 
It is locally called Nalf or Jand and is said to be a branch of Hinddstani. 
Haridni, spoken in the Harian{ tract of the State, which covers nearly the 
whole of pargana Jind and a large tract of pargana Dadri, is also supposed 
to be a debased form of Hindéstani. As spoken in pargana Dédri it also 
contains Bégri words. Pure Bdgri is spoken in théza Badhra, tahsil 
Dadri. Ahfrwati is spoken ia the Ahirwati tract of pargana Dadri. 
Panjabi is spoken in the Sangriir miedmat and has three special dialects 
in this State, viz., Jangli, Jatki and Pawddh. The Jangli dizlect is spoken in 
the Sangrér and Balanwélf ¢hénas. As spoken in Sangrdr ¢hdza it is mixed 
with Pawadh and pure Panjdbi, but in Baéldnwali ¢aéna pure Jangli is 
spoken. 


TRIBES AND CASTES. 


Brahmans, who number 29,630 in the State, are mainly found in the 
towns. In the villages the few Brahmans there are generally follow 
agricultural pursuits. Sarsut Brahmans are found in Sangrér and Gaur 
Brahmans in Jind, Safidon and, Dadri. These are the professional Brahmans. 
The Bhat, Bids, Dakaut and’Acharaj Brahmans are considered inferior. 


Chanor and Banor were two brothers, Brahmans, who set out to visit 
the Ganges. One day a calf fell on the chaunké where they were cooking 
their food and died there. Chanor at the request of his brother removed 


' the calf, and his brother thereupon excommunicated him, Chanor joined 


The Jogi castes. 


the Chamars and his son was recognised as a Chamar and called Ram Das 
Bhagat. His descendants are called Ramdasids or Chanors, They are 
the only Chamar group that employs Brahmans. These Chamarwa Brah- 
mans, a8 they are called, perform all Brahmanical ‘rites for their clients 
and wear the janeo. Other Brahmans, however, do not associate with 
them. The story goes that Ram Das Bhagat selected a Brahman as his: 
Spiritual guide when he was out-casted from the Brahmans, and the 
descendants of this Brahman are the Chamarwa Brahmans. Chanors only 
marry Chanors, but they exclude four gifs. 


Jogis who have reverted to ‘secularity’ (ghivast-dshram) still call 
themselves Jogis, though they retain their original gé¢. Thus there are 
Chauhan Jogis of the Patsaina sect in Jind. They claim descent from 
Manha, a Chauhan who became a Jogi. His wife also became a Jagan, 
but they beth reverted toa secular life and settled at Baluana in Patiala, 
whence they migrated to this State. Their descendants are Chauhans by 
gét (but apparently Jogfs by caste). Jogis of the same sect and of 
the following géts are found in Jind:—Tur, Rawal,! Gathwdla, Madar, 
Bachchhal, Bachchhak, Kachwaha and Napial. In marriage three géts are 
avoided, and also the group of their spiritual collaterals. They intermarry’ 
with the Kanpharé Jogis. Karewd is practised. They eat dachchi food. 
only from Brahmans, KHatris, Vaishyas, Jats, Ahfrs, Kayasths and Kalals,. 
An account of the religious orders of the Jogis is given below (page 254). 


1 R4wal means ‘ novice,? 
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Banids (19,169) are the most important commercial class in the State. 
Their divisions—Agarwals, Oswals, Sirimals and Mahesris—appear to be 
real tribal divisions, for they do not smoke or eat with one another. The 
Agarwals are found principally in Jind tahsil. They have 17 gédts. The 
Oswals and Sirfmals are all Jains, and are called Bhabrds. The Oswals have 
the following géts :— 


1. Ranke. 4. Bambal. 7. Bamb. 10. Kohar. 
2. Dogar. 5. Lorye. 8. Jakh. 
3. Gadye. 6. Bhala. g. Nahar. 


They avoid four gdé¢s in marriage. Their name is derived from the town 
of Qsia-Nagri in Maérwar, and the legend regarding their conversion 

_to Jainism is that about Sambat 220 the Raja of Osia-Nagri, having no 
issue, went to see (darshan karnd) Sri Ratan Sari, an ascetic who was 
practising austerities (¢@p) in a forest near the town, and as he was granted 
a bar (boon) by the ascetic, he had within the year a son who was named 
Jai, Chand. The boy was, however, bitten by a serpent and died. The 
ascetic on hearing of this sent one of his disciples to stop the cremation, 
and, when the body was brought to him, ordered it to be taken back to 
the palace where the prince had been bitten, telling his wife to lie down 

beside it as before. At midnight the snake returned. licked the bite, and 
the prince was thus restored to life.. On this the Raja, with all his court 
and people, became Jains. He and his family took the name of Sri Srimal, 
his courtiers that of Srimal, and the Kshatriyas that of Oswal. The géts of 
the Srimals are— 


r. Chanalia. | 3. Kanaudia. © 5. Jaumwal. 


2. Boria. | 4. Bangaria. 6. Tank. 


An account of the Jains as a religious community will be found below. 
Khatris only number 470 throughout the State. 


_ The Jats, who number 95,215, or 33'7 per cent. of the total population of 
the State, are by far the most important caste, and form the backbone of the 
agricultural population. Their distribution by religions is shown in the 

- margin. The Sikh Jatsare found only in tahsfl 

: Baie = ae a Sangrdr. The principal Jat tribes in the State 

Muhammadans 703 are the Sangwdn (8,013), Sheordn (4,335), 

Ghatwal (3,883), Redhts (3,377), Phogat 

(3,044), Lathar (7,263), who are all Hindus, and Chahil (2,939), who are 

mainly Hindus, and the Siddhu (3,612) and M4n (2,787), who. are mainly 
Sikhs, An account of some of their géfs is given below, 
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The Ahlawat gét is descended from Ahla, its cponym. It has held three 
villages, Lajwana Khurd, Fatehgarh and Ripgarh in tahsil Jind for 20 
generations or more. About 400 years ago the descendants of Ahla immigrat- 
ed from Dighal, a village of Saimpla tahsfl in Rohtak, and settled at 
Rupgarh. The Ahldwat Jats are all Hindus. 


The Bhainswal gét (from dhatns, buffalo) is found in tahsil Dadri. The 
Bheda (from éheda, a sheep) is found in tahs{ls Sangrir and Dadrf. 


The Chahil Jats claim descent from Bala, son of a Chauhan Rajput, who 
contracted marriage by £avewd with a Jat widow. Their ancestor agreed to 
accept offcrings to Cuiga, and thus acquired power and called his got 
Chahil'! He also agreed to accept alms offered to Giga, and the Chahil 
(whatsoever their caste) still receive these offerings. This gét is found in 
tahsils Jind and Sangrér, holding 6 villages in the former tahsil, viz. 
Devrar, Radhana, Dary4wala and Baraudi. 


The Jats of the Dallal, Deswal, Man and Sawal sub-septs claim descent 
from Dalla, Desi, Man and Sew, the four sons of Khokhar, a Chauhan 
Rajput by his kavewd marriage witha Jat widow. The Dallal gé¢ holds 
seven villages in tahsil Jind, and the Deswal four in thdna Safidon of 
that tahsfl. The Man and Sawal hold no villages, but are found in small 
numbers in villages of the Jind and Sangrir tahsils. 


The Dun gét (so called from duhna to milk, because they used to milk 
she-buffaloes, it is said) holds two villages, Karela and Bhabbalpur, in Jind 
tahsil, and is also found in small numbers in tahsil Sangrir. They migrat- 
ed from Hans{ and founded the above villages. The Gawaria gé¢ (from 
gate, cow) is found in small numbers in the villages of Jind tahsil. 


The Gathwala (from gatfa, a burden) were once carriers by trade. They 
hold 1o villages in tahsfl Jind, and were immigrants from Hulana, a village 
in the Gohdna tahsil of Rohtak. Their villages are Ramnagar, Ram Kali, 
Pauli, Shamlo Kaldn, Narana, Narani, Gatauli, Lalat Khera, Anchora Kalan 
and Kurar. 


The Gendas gé¢ is found in villages of tahsils Sangriér and Dadri, Its 
name is said to be derived either from ganddsa, an axe, or Gendwas, a 
village in tahsil Hiss4r. The Ghanghas gét holds Bhanbewa village in 
tahsil Jind. Their ancestor migrated from Bhiw4ni tahstl in Hissar, and 
settled in Bhdnhewa. The Jaglan gét is descended from Jagu, a Rajput, who 
founded JAglin in Hissar, and it holds three villages, Anta Kalén, Jalélpura 
Kalan and Rajéna, in tahsfl Jind, having immigrated from Khanda, a village 
of Hansi tahsfl in Hissar, 17 generations ago. 


The Kajlan gét claim descent from Kajla, a Chauhdn Rajpit who 
married by Aarewd an Ahfr widow, and thus became a Jat. It holds Hatwala, 
a village in tahsil Jind, founded 15 generations ago, and Kajal Khera with 
other villages in Hissar. 


1 The pijdr(s of Gaga are generally called Chéhil in Jind tahsil, but in Sangrir they are 
called dhegats, 
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_ The Kal Khand gé¢ is descended from K4l and has for 25 genera- 
tions held the villages of Bawdni and Buradahar in tahsfl Jind, 
which they founded, having migrated from R4mpur-Khandal in Delhi. 


__ The Kundé gé¢ is descended from Kundd, a Rajptit, who married a Jat 
widow by £avewd and so lost status. It holds six villages in Jind tahsfl 
(see under Phogat). 


The Lathar gét claims descent from an ancestor who migrated from 
Jaisalmer and married a Jat widow. He was once attacked and surrounded 
by enemies whom he put to flight, but one of them whom he had captured 
killed him by thrusting a éthi or stick into his mouth, whence the name of 
the gét. They hold seven villages in the Jind tahsil, v7z., Julana, ShAdipur, 
Des Khera, Buddha Khera, Karsauli, Rajgarh and Lajwéna Kalan. Julana 
was founded 22 generations ago. 


The Mor gét holds one village in tahsil Sangrtir. It reverences the 
peacock because the mother of its ancestor who was born in a fangal died in 
giving birth to him and the child was protected from asnake by a peacock. 
It is said to be connected with the Khichar gdéé. 


The Narwal gé¢ is found chiefly.in tahsil.Sangrtr. It derives its name 
fancifully from narwé/, lit, beating, because its progenitor used to take 
such care of the grass growing in waste land that he used to beat the dust 
out of it. It holds a large part of Jhamola, a village in Jind tahsil. 


The Parwaria or Piria edt derives its name from pur or hemp, because 
its progenitor cultivated that plant, and it still points to the sohrt purwdli or 
hemp tank near Gigaheri in Rohtak as the tank used by its ancestor. It is 
found in Zafargarh, a village of Jind -tahsil. 


The Palé gét claims descent from Pali, its eponym, and holds a part of 
Jhamola, a village in the Jind tahsil. 


The Phogat Jats own ¥2 villages in tahsil Dadri. They claim descent 
from a Chauhan Rajpat of Ajmer who first settled in Sanwar, a village in 
Dadri, but Mahf, son of Bhallan Sangat Rai, his descendant, abandoned 
Sanwar and founded a village or Akera, whence he expelled Kundu Jat and 
took possession of the 12 villages held by him. The Kundd Jats are 
now found in tahsil Jind. The Phogat derive their name from phog, a plant 
(used as fodder for camels and also eaten by people in the Bagar) which 
grew abundantly in the village, which was also named Phogat. The gd 
worships Baba Shamf Dial, a Bairdgt fagir whose shrine is at Dadri. The 
Phogat villages are:—Dadri, Rawaldi, Kamodh, Jhanjar, Khatiwas, 
Loharwala, Shamspur, Mauri, Makrana, Makrani, Dhani and Tikan. 


The Pinia gé¢ once held 360 villages in or on the borders of Bikaner. 
The Punias are by origin Jats and do not aspire to Rajpét descent, claiming 
to have been made Jats by the pum or favour of Mahadeo. They are found 
in tahsils Sangrir and Dadri, and hold Akélgarh in Jind tahsfl. The 
following are the Punia villages :— 


Tahsil Sangrir .,. Buzurg. Kalaudi. Mandi Khurd. 
Ballamgarh, Ghabdan. Chupki. 
Mahilan. Sangrir. Nanhera. 
Tahsil Dadri ... Atalah Kalan, © MAnk4wéas. 
Siswila. Strajgarh. 


Pandwan. 
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ae: descended from Gohar, a Tunwfr Rajpat. It holds Sila Kherf in Jind 
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Redhis, The Redhi gét is descended from a Jat, Redht, who founded 
Kandela in tahsfl Jind, and bas held 14 villages in that tahsil for 25 
generations, having migrated from Hissar. Their villages are :—Kandela 
Khfs, Bhatwéla, Shahabpur, Barséna, Jiwanpur, Lohchap, Délamwéla, Mano- 
harpur, Srfrdg, Ghiinga, Igrd Kherf, Taloda, and Kehar Kheri. 

Bhanwélas, The Bhanwila gé¢ is descended from Bhana, a Jat, who founded Sawaya 
in Jind,in which tahsfl it has also held Asan, and Pilukhera for 24 
gencrations. 

Sangrotas, The Sangrota gé¢ claims descent from a Chauhdn RAjpét who killed a 
dacoit with a sengar or quarter-staff, and migrated from Karnal. It holds 
7 villages—Dhigana, Jamnf, Bhairon Khera and Hatthwdla—in tahsil 
nd. 

Sangwans, The Sangwan Jats claim descent frony Sardhfé, a Rajput of Sarsé 
Jangli. Sang, son of Naini, his descendant, migrated from Ajmer and 
founded Baghanwal near Kheri Buttar, Tawdla and Jhoji in the DAdri 
tahs{l. Sangi became a Jat. He brought with him Mahta, a Godaria 
Brahman, a Jhanjaria N&i, a Khurian Dém, and a Sahjlan Chaméar, and 
these géts are still clients of the Sangwdn, which holds 57 villages in 
Dadri, 55 of these lying in the Sangwan ¢oppd. It also owns one village 
in tahsil Jind! From this tribe are descended the Jakhar and Kadan géts, 
each of which holds twelve das or villages in Rohtak, and the Pahil, Man? 

Jakhars. and Kalkal gé¢ts. The Jakhar gé¢ does not intermarry with the Sangwan or 


Kadan géts; these two latter, however, may marry with each other. 

















'The following are the Sangwén villages :— 


Charkhi. Kubja Nagar, Mandf Kehar. 
Fatehgarh, Chhapér, Rahrauda Kaldn. 
Pant4wés Kalén. Dohka Harya. Siswéla. 
Pantawés Khurd. Dohka Dna. Birh{ Kalan. 
Dohkf. Dohka Mawji. Birhf Khurd. 
Ikhtidrpura. Ataila Kalan, P&ndwian. 
Résiwas. Ataila Khurd. M4nk4wés. 
Kherf Battar. Balawal. Pachopa Kalén. 
Kherf Bura. Mondaulf. Pachopa Khurd, 
Mahra. Mandaula. Ghilka Herd. 
Tiwaéla. Abidpura. Gokal. 

Bédal. Balali. Bars4na. 
Asdwar!, Katlana. Mandi Harya. 
Godéna. Gaurfpur. MandjijParénu. 
Jhojhi Khurd. Sohiwis, Narsingwés, 
Jhojhi Kaldn. Galkata. Dédiw4la Nandkarn, 
Rémalwas., Nandg4on. Bhirwi, 

Kalalf, Sérang. Rahraudf. 
Did{wéla Kishanpura. Bindr4 Ban. Rahrauda K hurd, 


"But the M4n are said to be allied tothe Dallél, Desw4i and Sewdla,-—-see under 
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The Sankhlan gé# claims Chauhan RAjput origin. It held Goran 
village in Rohtak, where in consequence of some success gained over the 
Muhammadans, who objected to the sounding of the sankA or conch-shell, it 
acquired the title of Sanxhlan. It is found in small numbers in villages of 

- the Jind tahsil. 


The Saran gdé claims Rajpét origin. Its ancestor migrated from 
Saharanpur and lost status by marrying a Jat widow. It holds Julani village 
in Jind tahsil, and is also found in small numbers in villages of tahsil Dadri. 

The Sheoran géf claims descent from Sheora and Samathra, Chauhan 
Rajputs, who migrated from Sambhar and settled in Sidhi in the Lohard 
State. They founded villages in Lohard and in the Dadri tahsil, and their 
descendants held a chaurdsi or 84 villages, 52 in the modern State of Lohari 
and 32 in tahsil DAdrf, but the number of villages is now about 100 all told, 
the got holding the 35! villages of the Sheoran ¢appé in Dadri. From the 
Sheoran are descended the Dhankar, Dhaka, Tokas, Jabar, Kundé, Rapria 

and Phogat. 

The Sahrawat gé¢t claims to be Tir Rajpits by origin. Their ancestor 
conguered Taradgadh in Akbar’s time and thns obtained the title of Sdr Bir 
or chieftain, whence the name Sardwat or children of Sar (Str) It holds 
two villages in Jind tahsil and is found in small numbers in villages of Dadri. 

The Sinhmar (or ‘ tiger-slayer’) géé is found in small numbers in the 
villages of Gatauli, Jajawanti and Bartana ‘in tahsil Jind andin tahs{l Dadri. 
npely Kalhar by géz, one of them killed a tiger and acquired the title of 

inhmar. 


Five géts of the Jats derive their names from parts of the Jeri tree, 
thus— 


(2) Rangi, from rang, or bark of the Jeri tree used for dyeing, 
(##) Jaria, from jar, the root, 
(#2) Beria, from der, the fruit, 
(iv) Jhari, or seedlings, and 
(v) Khichar, or bud, ; 


These five gdts may, however, intermarry. They are found in small 
numbers in tahsil Dadri. 


Rajpits are found in tahsil Dadri and the Safidon ¢/éga of Jind. 


Hivdie we” 4,908 Their distribution by religion is shown 
Sikhs .. i 10 in the margin. The Punwdrs who num- 
Muhammadans 5,404 ber 3,608 are mainly Hindus, and so 


are the small Jatd group, the other sub-divisions, Bhatti, Chauhan and. 
Mandahiar being mainly Muhammadans. Hindu Rajpats are found in about 
gt villages of the Dadri tahsil, while the Muhammadan RaAjpdts, or 





'The following are their villages in Dadrf tahsfl:— 


Shém Kalayén, Gobindpura, Jeol, 

Dofrka, Mathra, Nimar, 
Lidawas, Sirajgarh, Kanarah, 
Dandma, Léa, Kadma, 
Bhipalf, Bhaéndwa, Un Mutasil Badhwéna, 
Ké4ri Tokha, Hanséwds Khurd, Dagroli, 

Kari Add, HAns4wés Kalan, Rodrol, 

Kéri Ripa, NAdnda, Chandainf, 
Karf Das, Dhandsarf, Jagrambas, 
Kérf Dharnf, Kaskanda, Ram Bis, and 
Kerf Midh, Chiandwas, Hii, 

Khorra, Bédhra, 
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Benen live chiefly round Safidon. Ranghar is fancifully derived 
from raza, strife or battle, and ghar, home, owing to their turbulence. 
The Ranghars are Muhammadan RAjptits who were in this part of 
India largely converted to Islim in the reign of Aurangzeb. They 
have the same géfs as the Rajpits, including Bhatti, Punwar, Tur, jatd, 
Chauhan, Mandahar, Batgujjar, Mander, Kandahr, Panhér and Sankarwir. 
The Ranghars of ‘Jind tahsil claim descent from Firoz, son of Bhtra 
the first Hindu Rajput converted to Islam under Aurangzeb. They avoid 
one gé¢ in marriage, and the bridegroom wears a sehré on his forehead, not 
@ maur or crown. They still have Brahman parohits, who give them pro- 
tective threads (pahunhchi or vakshabdudhan) to wear on the wrist at the 
Solono festival, and zazirte or barley seedlings which they put in their pagris 
on the Dasehra. The parofits are given money at such festivals and 
at weddings. They cat and smoke with all Muhammadans except Mirasfs, 
Dhobis, Phardis, Khatiks, Chamadrs and Chthr4s. They do not practice 
karewéasatule. Those, who do, are looked down upon, but not excommuni- 
cated. They strictly observe pardu, and their women generally wear blue 
trousers, a kurt or bodice and a blue and red chddar. They are addicted to 
cattle-theft and have chiefs called agwds, ije., agewdlas or agesambhdlnewdlas, 
who take charge of the stolen cattle and-keep them for a time by turns. When 
the owner gets a clue, he goes to the agwa, who restores the cattle for a con- 
sideration, called dhznga, which 18 divided between him and the actual 
thieves. They profess belicE in Giga Pfr, but most of them have strong 
faith in Devi Shakti, and before starting on a thieving expedition they 
often vow to offer her a tenth of the booty, which is called dasaundh. 


The following proverbs illustrate their turbulent and thieving character :—~ 


Ranghar mit nd kijiye, At kanth nadin: Bhuké Ranghar dhan hare, 
Raja hare parin. “O simple-minded husband, do not make friends 
with a Ranghar, for when hungry he steals and when rich he murders.” 

Ranghar kis ké piydrd, le rok batéde ndré; Ho tinkd, mol kare bérd 
le to le, nahin dikhdwe talwavé. “A Ranghar, dear to no one, 
borrows in cash and pays incattle...He asks Rs. 12 for a cow 
worth Rs. 3 saying ‘Take it or look on the sword,” 


Other agricultural castes are the Ahfrs, Ardfns and Malis, and 
various other smaller bodies. The Ahirs have the following tradition 
as to their origin: A Brahman once took a Vaisya girl to wife and her 
offspring were “pronounced amat-sangié or outcast; again a daughter 
of the amat-sangids married a Brahman and her offspring were called 
Abhirs (z.¢., Gopas or herdsmen), a word corrupted into Ahir. They 
are divided into three sub-castes:—(1) The Nandbansf, who call them- 
selves the offspring of Nanda, the foster-father of Sri Krishna; (2) the 
Jadu-bansf, who claim to be descendants of the Yd4dd, a nomadic race ; 
and (3) the Gualbansi, who say that they are descended from the 
Gopis, who danced with the God Krishna in the woods of Bindraban 
and Gokal. 


Some of the gdfs of the Nandbansi Ahirs are— 
1. Harbanwal. 


ag. Kaholf. 

3. Khatban. 
4. Bachhwal. 
5. Pacharia. 
6. RAbar. 


. Sanwaria. 


~~ 
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The JAdu-bans{ Ahirs are mostly found in the Ahirwati and Ilariana 
tracts which lic partly in this State, while the Nandbansfs and Gualbansis 


are found in Mathura and Bindraban. All three sub-castes are endogamous 


and avoid four géts in marriage. The géés of the Jadd-bansis are— 

1, Sanp. 19. Notiwal. 37. Mandhar. 
2. Thokaran. 20. Dholiwal. 38. Khalodhia. 
3. Kalgan. 21, Jharudhia. 39. Narban. 

4, Balwan. 22. Dabar, 40. Kankas. 

5. Khalod. 23. Jarwal. 41. Kakralia. 
6. Khola. 24. Sonaria. 42. Khiseva. 
7. Dhundala. 25. Abhiria. 43. Mohal. 

8. Kosalia. 26. Sultania. 44. Khurmia. 
g. Mitha. 27. Tohania. 45. Janjaria. 
to. Lanba. 28. Chatasia. 46. Datali. 

11. Lodia. 2g. Chura. 47. Karera. 
12. Dahia. 30. Mahla. 48. Kinwal. 
13. Kharpara. 31. Kaladlia. 49. Bhisaria. 
14. Bhusla. 32. Bhagwaria. 50. Nagaria. 
15. Jadam. 33. Khorria. 51. Harbala. 
16, Bachhwalia. 34. Bhankaria. 52. Dumdolia. 
17. Tundak. ' 35. Pacharia. 53. Kakudia. 
18. Khosa. 36. Kharotia. 54. Bhunkalan. 


The Ahirs are all Hindis. They worship Shiva, Devi and Thakur, whose 


temples they frequent. They consider the pipal, tulsi, stras and barota sacred, Ahf 


do not even cut a branch from them, and often worship the two former. 
They consider it a great sin to kill cows, oxen or bulls, and they worship them. 
They worship the small-pox goddess to protect their children, and reverence 
Brahmans, giving them daz or alms. They keep fasts on Sundays, 
Tuesdays and the Ikadshi days, and make pilgrimages to Gaya. They 
adopt gurds who are either Brahmans or Bairagis, receiving hanthis (beads) 
from them and also a gurii mantra, called the Krishna mantra, and 
offer them two or three rupees as dhet or pijdé. They chiefly worship Sri 
Krishna. Their birth, death and marriage ceremonies resemble those of 
the Malfs, Gijars and Jats. Likethem they practise savewd, but the elder 
brother does not take the widow of the younger. They eat uncooked and 
cooked food with all Brahmans and Vaisyas, but the latter do not eat 
uncooked food with them. ‘They will eat uncooked food with Rajputs, Jats, 
Hindu Gujars, Rors, Sunars and Tarkhans. Their primary occupation is 
rearing cattle, making gf, and selling milk. As eultivators they do not take 
a high place, as they depend more on their cattle than on their fields, 
Their women wear blue coloured gowns (/enghds). 
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The Malis in Jind (4,491) are mainly Hindus and are by occupation 


ft. Phil, caste gardeners (Sanskrit Malakar, 
2, Gole. one who makes garlands). The 
I.—Endogamous sub: | 3, Bhagiriks. 1 th § i a eA 
caste. ba. Sidnas lave — € groups noted in the 
(s Sérejbenst. margin. Group I do not cat flesh 
6. Kachhwét and hence are called ujyal-baran 
Il.—Endogamous sub- 7. Sikas Kanchif, ke Malis (or superior MAlfs ). 
caste. 8. Kachhi. Group If are Ptrbi4s and eat 
9 Machhi. flesh, whence they are called niche 


baron ke Malis (inferior Malfs). ‘The first five sections perform the Hindu 
wedding ceremonies, avoid 4 géts in marriage, and practice karewd. 
They adopt Brahmans or Bairfgis as their gurzs, and receive kanthis 
(beads) from them. Sikas Mali girls wear glass bracelets (chzéris), but 
married women do not. Besides gardening, some Malfs work as watermen 
in tahsil Dadri. In tahsfl Sangrir some of them have adopted Sikhism 
and follow the Guru Granth. In tahsil Jind are mostly found Phdl Malis 
of the Bhagel and Sawaniwal géts. Gola Malis of the following 9 géts are 
found in the State: Kapur Kainthli, Tank Girni, Dhaya, Agarwal, Gau 
Sach, Koh4ér, Bawaniwal and Bagri, 

The Mughals (854), who are mainly confined to the town of Jind and 
area diminishing community, are represented by the Chaghatta and Turk- 
man tribes, which intermarry with each otherand with Shaikhs and Pathans, 
but to Sayyids they only give daughters ‘and do not obtain wives from 
them. 

The Sunérs (1,539) have two main sub-castes (favig), Mair and Tank, 
which in this State are strictly endogamous. They claim descent from 
Marrutta, a Rajput. The Mair claim tobe a branch of the Bhatti! Raj- 
pits. The Tank, a sept of Rajpéts, in the western Districts, claim to be 
descendants of the Yadt-bansi. The Bagye, a Mair gé¢, claim descent 
from Rao Chhabila of Delhi, whose complexion was éagga, which means 
white in Panjébi, whence their names. The Plaur, alsoa Mair gét, claim 
descent from Saint Pallava, whose name.is. derived from Pallava, or “ leaf,” 
owing to his worshipping below the leaves of a danyan tree, The Masan 
gét of the Mairs claims descent from a child born when his mother became 
sati at the chhala or masdén, ‘burning place.’ The Jaura derive their 
origin from the twin (jaura) birth of a boy anda serpent. The serpent 
died, but the boy survived and the Sunars of this gé¢ still reverence the 
serpent, 

The Tarkhans (6,513) are mostly Hindus. In Jind tahsfl the Hindu 
Tarkhans have two sub-castes, Dhaman and Khati, the women of the 
former wearing the nose-ring, while those of the latter do not. The two 
sub-castes eat and smoke together, but do not intermarry. The Khati gots 
are Sapél, Manor, Min and Tin. The Dhaman géts are Rapal, Jandi 
Mathéru and Birdi. In marriage they avoid four gé¢s and practise karewd. 
The Khatis worship Guru Govind Singh and the Dhamans Sidh, whose 
shrine is at Rakhra, a village ten miles from Nabha. The Muhammadan 
Khatis have the same sub-castes as the Hindus, but are further divided into 
Desf and Multéni. These two groups intermarry. The Muhammadan Dha- 
mans have three subecastcs, Birdf, Chane and Mankd. 


The N&is (5,371) are nearly all Hindus. They claim descent from 
Bhana and Gokal, the twosons of Sain Bhagat. The descendants of Bhaéna 
are Banbherd and those of Gokal Golds. The gé¢ names are taken either 


a SS ee ee 
1 Bhattf (Sanskrit Bhatta, lord), a R4jput sept of the Punjab Branch. B nial 
form of the Rajpdténa word Bhatt, is the title of the great mederi fecieedlaver ot ta ao 
Yédi-bans{ or Royal Rajpat family, descendants of Krishna and therefore of Lunar race, 
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from the names of ancestors or of the places whence those ancestors immi- 
grated. The Muhammadan Banbherés marry within the gé¢. A man of an- 
other caste cannot under ordinary circumstances become a Naj. If, however, 
a boy of another caste is apprenticed to a Nai who has influence in his caste, 
the master obtains a Naf wife for the boy, and he thus becomes a Naf. The 
panchdyat system still obtains among the Nais. The head of the panchdyat 
is the sarpanch, who lives at the sadyv. Subordinate territorial divisions are 
the nizémat and thdna. Hindus pay especial reverence to Sain Bhagat, 
and Muhammadans to Suleman. 


The Mirdsis (1,698), a caste of singers, minstrels, and genealogists, are 
mainly Muhammadans. The word mirdsi is derived from the Arabic mdris, 
‘ inheritance, the members of this caste being hereditary bards or minstrels. 
They are divided into the following eight occupational groups, which as a 
tule do not intermarry one with another :— 


1, Rai Mirdsis, who receive education, and as padhds teach boys 
Hindi accounts, &c., and also compose £adrts (verses). These 
are mtrdsis of the Jats. 


2. Mir Mirasfs who recite culogistic verses. 


3. Kalawant, ‘possessed of art and skill ’ (4a/a), who sing and play 
on the tambourine and are mirdsis of the Rajpits. 


These three groups are true MirAsis. 


4. Karhale Mirasfs, who are considered lower than the real MirAsfs, 
as their ancestor married a woman of another tribe. They 
are genealogists and their musical instruments are the ¢adla 
(small drum) and savangi.. The true Mirdésis do not marry 
with them. 


5. Naqq4l Mirasfs, who are mimics. They have no relations with 
the true Mirdésfs. 


6. Dams, who live in company with dancing girls, and play the tadla, 
sarangi, etc., when they sing anddance. On this account 
they are considered entirely distinct from, and lower than, 
the true Mirasis, with whom they do not intermarry or 
associate. 


7.  Rabébis, who are really Mirasfs, and trace their descent from 
Bhai Mardana, who was a Mirds{ and played the xabd6 before 
Guru Nénak, whence his descendants were called Rababjs. 
They do not intermarry with Mirdsis or Dims. They beg 
alms only from Sikhs, while Mirasis beg from all castes. 
They believe in Guru Nanak and recite the shabds of the 
Granth. Their instrument is the rabdé. 


8. Dhadhis, who play the dhadh, and sing of the deeds of the heroes 


ofthe past. A Dhédhi will marry with a Dhadhf, but not with 
other Mirdsfs. 


A kabst (verse) describes these divisions, thus—“'Gundn he ségar 
hain, 2ét ke ujdgar hain, bikhéri bdédshdhon ke, parbhon ke Mirast, 
singhon ke Rabébi, Qawwdl Pirzdédon ke; sabhi hamen fanat hatn, 
Dim maljadon ke”—“ We are the ocean of knowledge (gun), the 
enlighteners of castes, beggars of the kings, Mirds{s (hereditary bards) 
of our jajmdns (patrons), Rababfs of the Sikhs, and Qawwal (story-tellers) 
of the Pirzidas (Shaikhs). All men know us, we are the Dims of rogues. 
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The géts of all these Mirasfs, Dims, Rab4bis, &c., are the same, and are 
as follows :-— 


1. Mokhars, the Mirasfs of the Punwér Rajpitts and Jats. 

2. Tangar, the Mirdsis of the Sidhu Jats. 

Chunbhar. 

Sadeo, the Mirfsis of the Man gé¢ Jats and hence called Manke. 
Pabbt, Mirdsis of the Jondhi and Tahindse Jats. 


An bk w 


Posle, the Mirasis of the Sayyids, and hence considered superior. 
7. Bhet, }) 


| 
Katt, $Mirasis of Shaikhs, Rajptits and other Muhammadans. 


& 


| 
g. Kalet, J 
10. Limba, the Mirasis-of the Dhaliwal Jats. 
ts. Dhummun, the Mirasis of the Bhandhal Jats. 


12. Goche, the Mirasfs of the Bandher Jats. 


13. Jhand, the Mirdsis of the Gil Jats. 


14, Sangal, ) the Mirasis of the Bhular Jats, and hence also called 


15. Tindd, Bholk 


The Mirasis of each gét have their own clients or jaymdns, from whom 
they receive Jégs (dues) on ccremonial occasions, when they recite genealo- 
gies, etc. They are also agriculturists, and take service in the State and 
British territory. The Mirasis make it a general rule to imitate their 
jajyméns, so that a Mirasi in marriage will avoid as many géts as his jajmdén 
does. This is alsothe case in the matter of Aavewd, 7.e., a Mirasi will practise 
harewd if his 7ajmdn does so, otherwise not. The Mirdsi women dance and 
sing before the women of their jajmdns. They are called mangla mukhi 
(mouth of happiness) because they initiate festivities. The Mirdsis have, like 
all Muhammadans, faith in Muhammad, but a few of them are also believers 
in Devi, whom they call Durga BhiwAnt, and before beginning a song or 
hymn sing her dhet as follows : A’ Durga Bhiwdni hamdre ang sang, 
hamdri mushkil dsén hoe, ‘O Durga Bhiwani, come into our company, 
so that our difficulties may be removed.’ The Mirasis also have Mirasis 
of their own called Mir Mang (begging from Mfr), who do not beg 
alms from any caste except the Mirasis, and do not remain, eat or 
drink in a village where there is no Mirasi. A panchdéyat system exists 
among them, but is nearly obsolete. 


The Telis (3,445), who are all Muhammadans in Jind, have three 
occupational groups, the Kharasids or millers, the Pinja or Dhunna, cotton 
cleaners, and the ‘Telfs proper, who are oil-pressers. These groups 
intermarry, eat and smoke together, They have four territorial 
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groups—Desi, Multanf, Bagri and Nagaurf. They have the following 
gots _ 


Jhamin, 

Karim, so called from the names of their ancestors : 
Balim, 

Maindra gasps 

Dhami 4, } from Khatri gé¢ts ; 


Bhatti, 7 

Chauhan, | 

Tur, }from the Rajpits of these gé#s whom they originally 
Rigi, { served; 

Saihsaroe, J 


and Gorye, Talium, Saundhf, Mandhril, Gaindf, and Alamf{ Panwée, 
descendants of Rajde,a Panwar RAajpit of Dhardnagrf; Malik, a title 
given to their ancestor by the king of Ghazni; Nigdha and Jhamain, fiom 
Nigih and Jhemen two Brahman gdésjand Khiljf, who were converted to 
Islam in the time of the Khilji Sultans.) Some of these gézs avoid four géts 
in marviage, others follow the Moticustom. They revere Abdul Qadir Jilanf 
{commonly called Pir Sahib), in whose honour the Raushani fair is held at 
Ludhiana in Rabi-us-Sanf. The Telfs carry their sick cattle to his snrine and 
tie them up there all night to cure them (chauki bharnd\. They also make 
offerings to the shrine at fair-time. They worship their oil-press as a 
repressntative of the god, Bhairos, and make offerings of #ardA or 
hulea (porridge) to it. The panchépat system exists among them, 
In the Jind tarsfl there are the following f-ppds: Ikas, Kandela, Nirans, 
Zafargarh, Gangolf and Juliana, The ¢hauntra is at Jind town. The 
office of sarpznch is hereditary. Anyone adopting the occupation of a 
Telf is allowed to eat and smoke. with them and his descendants are 
received into the caste after one or two generations. 


The Kumhars in Jind (6,393) are both Hindu and Muhammadan, and 
each religion has different groups, though there is a Desf group in both. 
The Hindu Kumhars are divided into two territorial groups, Marwari and 
Desi. The former are immigrants from Mdrwar and are sub-divided into 
Khap Marts or agriculturists, and Khap Bandas, who are potters by 
occupation. .These two groups do not intermarry, eat or smoke with one 
another. The Hindu Kumbhars are mainly Marwari. They avoid four 
gots in marriage. The Desi Kumhars are also sub-divided into two 
endogamous groups, Mahar or Mard, and Gola, whose members may 
smoke and eat together. The females of the Maré group wear a 
nose-ring of gold or silver, while those cf the Gols do not. Beth work 
as potters and keep donkeys for carrying loads) The Mahar Kumba-s 
claim descent from Kubba Bhagat of Jagannath. He quarrelled with 
his wife, because she had broken his mé/é and so she left him and 
married his servant, from whom the Golas are -descended. The 
story emphasises the social superiority of the Mahars. .The Hindu 
Kumhars are also cross-divided into several occupational groups, Kumh4rs 
or potters, Kazgirs, who make toys and small articles of pottery, 
Shordg rs, saltpetre makers, and Niungars, or salt-workers, Intere 
marriage between these groups is not prohibited, but it is unusual. 
The Muhammadan Kumbars are either Desf or Multani, forming two 
endogamous sub-castes. The Muhammadan Kumhars are mainly Desi. 
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The females of the Desi Muhammadan Kumhérs wear a chola or pehan (a 
kind of gown) after marriage, and these of the Multani do rot. Multanf 
Kumh:«rs_ take offerings to the Sit/a goddess. Jhe Muhammadan 
Kumhars have their chauntra (lft. platform) or head«quarters of the 
community at Hissar. The elder (chawdhri) receives one rupee at a wed- 
ding. The panchdyat system is still founa among the Kumhars. The Mahar 
Kumhars have their chaentra or gaddi at Kalayat, an ancient village in 
tahsil Narwana, Patiala State. ‘lhe elder acts as an umpire or patnarch 
of the sub-caste, and cases between members of the brotherhood are settled 
by him. He receives a rupee and a garment ata wedding. The office is © 
sometimes hereditary and sometimes elective. Outsiders cannot become 
members of the caste. 


The Chhimbas or Chhimp3s (2,361,) ‘ Stampers’ claim descent from Nim 
Deo, ason of Bam Deo, a resident of Pindlfpur village in the Deccan. 
Concerning the birth of Nam Deo, tradition avers that Bam Deo one night 
entertained Sri Krishna and Udhoji, who were turned out by the people, 
as Udhoji was a leper. They were in Mayavi forms. At midnight Sri 
Krishna and Udhoji disappeared, leaving Baim Deo and his wife asleep. 
Udhoji hid himself in a sipz (shell),.and when Bam Deo went to wash 
clothes he found the shell which was putin the sun and produced an infant, 
afterwards called Nam Deo. This infant was fed and nursed by the wife of 
Bam Deo. Nam Deo taught his son Tank and his daughter’s son, Rhilla, the 
trade of dyeing, stamping and sewing clothes. Ndm Deo died at Ghamana 
in the Amritsar District, where there is a temple to him cailed “ Nam Deojf 
kA Dera,” anda festival is held there yearly on the shankrdnt of Magh. 
The two sub-castes, Tank and Rhilla, do not intermarry, though they may 
eat and smoke together. The Tank has the following gdts :— 


Ratan Sardo. Madahar. Uthw4l. 
Jassal. Dhilon. Kainth, 
Purbe. Sigt. Rain. 
Sappal, Daddu. Rain Kamoh, 
Khurpa. Maén. Agroha. 
Panwér. Sur. Ola, 
Panpher. Khattt. Halau. 
Thonwa. Jassau. Panda. 
Tohania. Taggar. 

The Rhilla géts are— 
Gada. Moche. . Panisap. 
Unt Untwal. Gadhiya. 
Jabora, Lakhmira. Bandarya. 
Chhobapind. Bananwél. Gar. 
Lata. Kanhara. Thepra. 
Mosla, Ralu. Misa Chiha. 
‘Balda. Newal. Ganan. 
Yandila. Rajalwal. Miydnd. 
Kathwara, Kasab. 


Sahau. 
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The Muhammadan Chhimbds are divided into two groups, the Desw4li, CHAP. I. G,. 
and Multéni, which intermarry. The Deswali géts are— 


Descriptive. 
Patya. Kokar, Sampal. PoruLATION. 
Katarmal. Chamra. Sata. Tribes and 
The Multant gé#s are~ eastes: 
Singh. Shakkal Khakhrakha. eu et ane 
Bagich. Chauth. Chamra, Chhfimbés. 


In marriage both groups avoid one gé¢ and practise karewd. 


The Chihrds (8,918) are divided intotwo groups, Mazhabi or converts Chihris, 
to Sikhism and Desi. It is said that they intermarry in this. State, though 
the Mazhabis will not touch night-soil and are by occupation weavers. 
The Chihras have the following géts :--Tapak,. Dogchal, Sarswa4l, Kagrah, 
Machal, Bed. 


Chaméars (23,565) after the Jats and the Brahmans, are the largest Chamécs. 
community in the State. 


The family of Badriikhén, one of the minor Phalkifn families, is the Leading fambies:. 
most important in the State, and is described at.pages 275—277 of Griffin’s The Badeiknda. 
“ Rajds of the Punjab.” The pedigree table of the family isas follows:— *#™y- 


H. H. R&ja Gajpat Singh 




















of Jind. 
oe 
~ r | 1 
Mehar Singh, HH. RAja Bh4g Singh Bhip Singh, 
a. 1771. of Jind, d. 1819. : d. 1815, 
as 
Karm Singh, Bas4wa Singh, 
d, ae d. 1830. 
H. H. R4j. Sarcp Singh iq 4 a) 
of Jind: Sukha Singh, Bhagw4n Singh, 
d, 1852. d. 1852, 
Harnim Singh, H. H, RAja : 
a, 1856. Hira Singh of Nabha, 
b. 1843, 
f Se en ee 3 
DiwA § h S$! ey h Cc i 
4n Sing her Singh, h i 
a. 1897. d: 1881. ain 
Poe 7 
Yarnarfyan Singh, Shamsher Singh; 
d. 1900. bi 1872. 
eae eee 
f Gwe See 
(K4ka Ist.) (Kéka 2nd.) (Kika 3rd.) 
Boy born 1896: Boy bern 1898. Boy bora goo, 


Shamsher Singh, now (1903) 32 years old,’ is the repres i “th 
younger branch of the family and is entitled to attend DGD 
a zatlddr or {cudatory of the State. This branch holds Badrukhan and’ 
Bhammawaddi, two villages of which the yearly jamais Rs. 8,843 on are 
area 6,443 acres, and pays Rs..644 a year as commutation tax.te the State. 


! He died in 1906. 
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Less important than the Badrakhan family, but also cne of the minor 
Philkian families, isthat of Dialpura. Its founder Buliqf Singh, the third son 
of Sukbchen, was a full younger brother of H. H. Raja Gajpat Singh of Jind! 
He had two sons, Mirza and Jitd Singh. Mirza founded the village of 
Dialpura, where both brothers lived, and their descendants now share it in 
4 p-étisand 19 ¢thulds, their total income being Rs. 4,800 a year less 
Rs. §16 payable to the State as adwid (local rates}. Didlpura is in tahsil 
Sangrur. Bir Singh, a grandson of Mirza, held the village of Jalalpura 
Kalan in tahsfl Jind, with a m:hdsi] or income of Rs. 593 2 year, still paid 
in cash to his descendants. Makkhan Singh, another grandson of Mirza, 
held the village of Ikds in tahsil Jind with an income tmrhdsil) of 
Rs. 434 a year, still paid to his descendants. Though this Philkian family 
has no political or historical importance and is not entitled to be present 
at any Darbar, at marriages, e'c., they are treated as brethren receiving 
and giving xeofdés and other ceremonial gifts. 


The family of Chaudhri Jhard, in the town of Dadri, comes next in 
importance. Jhard obtained the title of Chaudhri from Maharajs Jaswant 
Singh of Jodhpur, on the occasion of his journey from Delhi through Dadri 
to his capital as a reward of his hospitality and other services. He was also 
granted liberal allowance by the Maharaj: in the form of cash and grants of 
villages. During the rule ofthe Nawab of Dadri the members of this 
family had considerable influence. and still, though not Varbiris, they have 
entered into alliances with the chiefs. The daughter of Chaudhri Jawahar 
Singh, seventh in descent from Jhard, was married to H. H. Raja Raghbfr 
Singh of Jind. Chaudhri Kapér Singh, now (1903) 32 years old, is the 
tepresentative of Jawahar Singh. he following is the pedigree of this 
family »—~ 

a 
Sobha Singh. 
Koel Singh, 
Sukhrim Singh. 
I 
Jagan Nath. 


Bishen Singh. 








aa ne 
BahSi Singh. Hira Singh. Jawdhar Singh. 
I 
Kahnaya L4l. Khési rae Kapir Singh. 
| 
Duryfo Singh, Svlt4n Singh, 


The Sikhs are confined almost entirely to tahsil Sangrir, being 
very few in Jind and Dadri, where they are generally either in State service 
or rccent settlers. 


< se es — 

















The table in 





Sect. Number, | Percentages the margin gives 
a ee ee the numbers of 
Siogh, Amrityi or “ at. sa eee 3,182 to-St é 
Siisn Gortke or Sahujdh'ris ie 18,345 61.20 the Sikh sects and 
Lazhabfs « ie on 1,022 3:4 Pe 
Sultinis Seg or ou 6,974 23-27 their percentages 
Nénik Panthis es ne 85 28 on the total Sikh 
Rémdisi{s ase om ie 292 98 F 
D-viopsshis sss os ees 42 13 population. 
thers "ass - tos 65 22 
Pe es OG the, en 











* Vide “The Rajis of the Punjab,’ pages 279-280. 
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The Singh Khilsa are the followers of the tenth Guru Govind Singh, 
whi are initiated by taking the  Au/ or baptism in order to be admitted 
into the Solh Bans Khalsi. ‘They are distinguished by the five Azkkds : 
(1) the £es or long hair unshaved nead ; (77) the &-ch4 or short drawers 
in place of the dott of the Hindus, and the ¢akmat of the Muhammadans ; 
(ei) tue £ard or irou bangle ; (fv) the kaaghd or comb; and (7) the ured 
or koife ; and are also called prhdliz or Amsitia, ‘They follow the Granth, 
are forbidden to use tobacco, brt are allowed to indulge in spirits and 
éru.cs) They telieve that Mahakil, Mahikili, Maha-Vishnu, Maha 
Lakshmi are but a 72 or form of the Akélpurkh, and that the ten 
Gurus are the Ans-auéd-s or incarnation of that rp, and that both 
the @/ and Dasam Granths are the embodiment or deh ripisat of 
Piran Rép Guru. The Sahajdhdris are Sikhs, who are not initiated 
by the paku! or d’stinguished by the five kAakkds. The Sultanf Sikhs 
believe in Pir Sakhi Sarwar Sultan Nigahiya. They distribute a large 
round flat cake every ‘Ihursday after having the &v/ama read by the 
Bhardi. In sickness or distress they call in the Bhar4i to beat a 
drum and keep a vigil (7égren rakhnd) for the night. Sultinf Sikhs 
do not eat the flesh of any animal kille1 by /4a:ed or decapitation, 
a3 other Sikhs do, but like Muhammadans eat flesh killed by Aa/d/. Some 
of them wear the fes or long hair, but not so others. They do not eat the 
flesh of pigs) Mazhabi Sikhs are generally Chahras (sweepers), who have 
abandoned their occupation after being initiated by the pahui. They are 
the folluwers of the tenth Guru Govind Sirgh. 


The Hindu customs are as a rule strictly adhered to in the State, 
even some Sikhs and Jains performing certain Hindu religious ceremonies, 
such as the shed and worship of Durga and Devi. Brahmans and 
Vaisyas are often seen going to the temples of Shiva, Nardin, Devi, etc., 
in the evening, where they worship with flowers and sandal, singing 
bhvjans or hymns, ringing bells, and holding a lighted lamp with four 
wicks in their hands. This ceremony is called drt? urdrnd. The 
worshippers receive charnémait or holy water, leaves of the ¢udst plant 
and some paidstds, called devi td bhog or parsadi. In small villages, 
where there are no temples, Brahmans and Vaisyas go and bathe in the 
tank in the morning, repeating the words, Rim, Ram Nardiyana, Sri 
Krishna, etc. some also taking md/és (beads) in their hands. The 
Hindu religious reform movements such as the Arya Samaj Deo Sam jj, etc., 
are not very popular. The ordinary objects of worship of this class are 
Sftla Mita, the goddess of small-pox, worshipped mostly by women, who 
offer water in a iota and a charkdéwa or otfering consisting of cooked 
rice, sweet cakes, etc., at her shrine. The worship of the pisal tree and 
of Muhammadan saints are also common among the Hindus. The Hindu 
sects and religious orders are as numerousin Jind as elsewhere in this 
part of the Punjab. The following notes on some of the more important 
ace hy Master Raghonéth Das :~ 


The Dadspanthis are a Hindu sect which derives its name from DAdu, 
a Gaur Brahman, who died on Phagan gth d:di, Sambat 1760, at SAmbhar, 
where his guphua (cave) was, and where his hair, his ¢éméa or drinking 
vessel, chola (gown) and khardin (sandals) are kept. Dada was bora 
at Ahmadabad in Guzerat, whence he migrated to Naraina (about 50 miles 
south-west of Jaipur), the head-quarter of the present Mahant’ of the Dadd- 
panthis. There is a gurtidwdra in honour of DAdu here, and in Phagan 
the Daddpanthis begin to assemble at it. Their offerings consist only of 
money, in amount according to their means. From this place they go to 
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Sambhar, where a fair is held yearly on the gth of Phagan dadi, 
the offerings consisting of cocoanuts, sweetmeat (p2rshdd) and money. 
Dadu is said to have had 52 disciples, who established ‘ de-ds’ or resting, 
places at different places. ‘he Didupanthis are usually divided into— 
(:) The Nagis (from the Sans'‘rit Nangikaya, a naked ascetic), who 
generally live in the villages about Jaipur. They wear the choff (the lock 
of hair left uncut), and are generally skilled in fighting, wrestling and 
fencing. They also wear ornaments. (7/) The Vi-aktds or those void 
of attachment to worldly objects. They live generally in assemblies and 
do not dwell in houses. They wear ochre coloured clothes, ii) The 
Uttrddhes who shave the head, beard and moustache. They wear white: 
clothes and are generally 4acims. In adopting ¢aeldés or disciples, the 
rule is that any Brahman, Khatri, Rajpst, Jat or Gujar, who desires to. 
become a céelié, has his chati cut off and his clothes dyed ochre, the Gurd- 
mantra being then spoken into his ear. Dadu appears to have taught the 
unity of God. To this day the DAdapanth{s use the phrase ‘Sat Rim,’ 
the true God. He forbade the worship of idols. The religious book 
of the sect is the Dadu Bani, whose érti is performed both mocaing aad 
evening by singing the Bani songs in an assembly. 


There are both Hindu and Muhammadan Jogis, The Hindu Jogis: 
are followers of Guru Gorakh Natheand have split up into. nume-ous 
schools or orders. Thus Mast-Nath, thexfanrous mahant of Bohar in. 
Rohtak, founded the Mast Nath ke Jogi, a school which has developed two. 
branches, the Bari-dargah or ‘senior’ and the Chhoti-dargth or ‘ junior 
court.” ‘The former abstain from meat and spirits. The latter do not. 
Kawa Mast Nath had two disciples, Ranpat and M4ndhata, two Punwar 
Rajput brothers who practised yoga by standing and who remained in that 
posture through a hailstorm. Mast Nath warmed them to life again, and. 
when they asked for food told them to.go and eat the game which: 
the hail had killed. Hence their disciples eat meat and drink spirits. 
Jogis reverence the ddr, siras, bans, tulsi and chandan trees. They 
perform sh: dédhs and fast on Sundays, ikdashis and péran mdshis. They 
reccive offerings made to Shiva, Guga.and Sila. On the Guga-naumi (gth. 
Bhadon) they carry Guga ¢4hasi or Guga's flag through the streets, and re- 
ceive two offerings, one in the jholt in the name of Gorakhnith, the other in. 
Guga’s name. Un certain days they receive puris (small sweet loaves), 
éta (flour), gu» and pice in their patéars (a kind of bowl) playing on the xdd 
at the same time. This is considered propitious to children. They also: 
beg, play the sévang:, and work as labourers and cultivators. Jogis who. 
pierce their ears become Kanpharas, and in joining one of the 12 panths or 
orders become Shiv-ke Jozi. A Jogiis initiated at Kalram, in tahsil Kaithal,. 
or Bohar or Kotha Kherf in the His:ar District. There the gurié cuts off 
the novice’s choti and communicates to him the gurémantra, receiving. 
Re. rand 4 annas worth of patéshds. Any Hindu can become a Jogi, but 
he loses his caste thereby, though not his gf. Birth and marriage ceremonies. 
resemble those of the Hindus, but the funeral rites are different, the dead 
being buried in a sitting posture cross-legged (sémddhi) on a cloth spread in 
the grave. On the 3rd day (tu¢y2) after death at least 4 men are fed, and oa 
the 13th (¢erhwin) Brahmans and fagirs, 


Muhammadan Jog’s do not practise yoga yet, as they beg alms. 
by pheri, te, at fixed times and play the ‘sérangt. They have 
three groups, Bachchowélfa, Padha and Ramli. The former name is 
derived from Bhuchchon in Patidla, the home of their founder, one Sajjan 
Jat, while the Padhis and Ramlis are descended from Gajjan, his brother. 
These two.brothers and other Muhammadan Jogfs composed fadits in, it 
is said, the 17th century. The Padhés teach Hindi and the Rami. earn by 
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geomency (vamal\, The Muhammadan Jogi sections are Chahil, Bhullar, 
Sekhu, Pandhi, Min and KAliraund. ‘They observe Muhammadan ceremonies 
at birth, etc, and practise kavewd, but avoid 4 géts in marriage like 
findus. 


The Sampelés (from Sdupwdla, a snake keepers are a ceste of inferior 
Jog’s. They claim descent from Kaunhipa, son of a Jhinwar. who 
caught the fish, out of which came Machhindar Nath. Kaunhipa 
and Machhindar Nath were brought up together, and K-untipa became 
a chela of Jalandhar. The Sampelis are secular (ghvis¢/), and are 
less particular than the Jog’s, eating jackals and taking food from 
Muhammadan dishes. They bore holes in their ears and wear large glass 
earrings (#endra) and ochre-dyed clothes. They make their living 
by exhibiting snakes and playing on the gourd pipe :d7z). K+lu, a Jh{nwar 
Saint, is honoured among them. They rank below the ordinary Jog‘s, 
but above the Kanjais, and do not practise thieving as a profession. 
They avoid four gots in marriage. Some of their principal gots are 
eee Tank, Phenkre, Linak, Chauhan, Tahaliwal, Athwal, Sohtre, 

Amna. 


The Bairig's have four sempardds,—RAminandi, Vishnu-swamf, 
Niminandi and Madhochari. The. first of these contains 6 of the 
52 duwdrds of the order, viz, the “Aubhinandi, Dundurim, Agarji, 
Telaji, MKubtaii and Ramsaléjf. Both Rimdnandis and Visknu- 
swimis wear the furpundri or trident. They are devotees of Rim- 
chandrji, hold a great feast on the Rimnaumi, the day of his incar- 


nation, study the Rdémdydnc, and. make pilgrimages to Ajudhya.’ 


‘The Nimanandis and Madhochiris wear as their caste-mark a fork 
with only two prongs, being devotees of Sri Krishna. They hold 
a great feast on the 8th of Bhadon, the day of Krishna’s incar- 
nation, and study the Srf Madh Bhagwat and the Gita, regarding 
Mathura and Bindraban as sacred places. The Bairégis in this State 
are mostly ghvisti or secular, and in marriage avoid only their 
own samparda and the mother’s dwdre. They make disciples of 
Brahmans, Kshatriyas and Vaishyas, the chela or disciple being re- 
ceived into the samparda and dwéra of his gurd. Ifthe gurd marry, 
his property devolves on his disciples. Celibate Bairégis are called 
Nagas. ‘the Charandisias are a modern off-shoot of the Bairigis. 
Sukhdeo was a spiritual son of Bidsji, and Ranjit, as a boy of 
five, met him and told him he would become his cheld. Ranjit 
when aged ten again met the sage and became his disciple, taking 
the name of Charandds in Sambat 1708. ‘The Charandasias are 
all celibate. They are devotees of Radha and Krishna, and on 
the ferehead wear a straight perpendicular line of white called 
the sarzp or body of Bhagwan, or the joti sarup or pody of 


oe They wear saffron-coloured clothes with a necklace of ¢udsé 
eads. 


Guséin or Gosfin is derived from the Sanskrit, Goswdmi (go, senses, 
and swém?, master), 7.e., one who is master of his senses or organs, 
Their usual account is that Shankra-ach4rya had four disciples, 
Sartpak, Padma, Naratroka and Pirthi Udra Acharyas, and these 
founded four sampardas with four maths (sacred houses) at various places; 
t. The Kantiwil samparda was founded by Saripak Acharya, who 
established _the Sirda Math at Dwarka. The sacred river of this 
samparda is the Gémti, and its chief sacred book the Sham Veda, 
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2. The Bhogwal samparda was founded by Padma Achirya, who 
established the Govardhan Math at Jagan Nath. Their chief sac-ed 
book is the Rig Veda. 3. The Anandwal sampirda was founded 
by Naratroka Achirya, who es:ablished the Joshi A/a@‘h at Badri Nath. 
Their chief sacred book is the Atharwa Veda. 4. ‘Ihe Phuriwal 
sampzeda was founded by Pir.bi Udra Acharya, who established the 
Shiri Nagri 4fe¢h at Rameshwar. Their sacred book is the Yajur Veda. 
The Gusiins are further divided into ten sections, name'y, (t) Tirath, 
(2) Asrama, (3) Saraswati, (4) Vana, (5) Aranya, (6) Puri, (7) Bharti, 
(¢) Girf, (g\ Parvata, (10) Sagara. The first three of these are cal'ed 
Dandi Swamis (from d indi, rod, which they keep), and are considered su- 
perior. The remaining 7 are inferior, and are commonly called Gus tins. 
‘Che Dandi Swam’s do not wear sewn clothes and their garments are ded 
in ochre. They will not eat uncooked or cooked food atthe hands of any 
caste except Brahmans, who cannot eat from the hands of the Dandi Swamis. 
They may not pass more than one night in an ordinary village, but may stay 
three nights at a regular place of pilgrimage. Their chief sacred places are 
Bendres, Ajudhya and Mathura. They do not touch with their hands any 
kind of metal, nor do they cook their own food, because they are prohibited 
from touching fire. They do not use int: xicati g liquors, fsh or meat cf 
any kind, but other Gusiins may coso, The Dandi Swamis admit nose but 
Brahman initi tes, while the (-usiins admit all initiates of any Hindu caste. 
‘They carry a begging bowl (karmand i), wear a rosary of rudrdkshz 
seeds, and smear their faces with ashes (44 647). ‘They bury their dead. A 
grave is dug with a niche towards the south, in which an alms bowl 
1s placed. The face of the co-pse is turned towards the niche and the 
bed covered with an ochre-dyed cloth and placed in the saméi+3 
posture, The grave is filled up with salt, a pot and xdd (flute) placed 
at,the top, and it is then covered with an earthen mound anda samdah 
is erected. There are no other death ceremonies except that after a year 
ortwo a feast is givento the brethren, The Wand{ Swdmis are all 


‘acetics, while the Gusiins are either ascetics or secular, The head 


of the ascetic branch is called mahant, and he is generally elected by 
the votes of his disciples (che/ds). The Dandi Swamfs are divided into 


three classes‘: 


1. Those who teok the dand in their childhood without being 
marricd and remained celibate through their whole life. 
They are considered Dandis of the first class. 


3. Those who married as Brahmans, abandoned their family, 
adopted asceticism and took the dand, and are called aud 


class Dandis. 


3. Those Brahmans who only take the dand some time before 
their death. 


The mode of initiation is as follows: ~The candidate is generally a 
boy, but may be an adult. At the Shivardtri festival water, brought 
from a tonk in which an image has been deposited, is poured on the novice's 
head, which is then shaved. The gu-z or spiritual guide whispers to the 
disciple a sacred text (mentra). In honour of the event all the Gusiins in 
the neighbourhood assemble, and sweetmeat (shirn?) is distributed among 
them. The novice is now regarded as a Gusiin, but he does not become 
a perfect one, until the vzjaya homa has been performed. After perform- 
ing this he is removed from other persons, and abandons the secular world. 
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The full initiation is as follows:—The novice first performs sharddhs 
to pay the debts of three kinds of armis— 


1, The Rishi rin or debt of the Zarmds incurred from the Rishfs. 


2. The Deva vin or debt of the 4ar mds incurred from the Devas. 


3. The Pitar riz or debt of the Aarmds incurred from the piivds or 
ancestors. 


His head lock is then cut off, and the janeo taken from him, Next 
the vijaya homa ceremony is performed. 


Brahamichdéryas (Sanskrit Evahamchdrya, celibacy, or one who is 
celibate), are of two kinds: 1. The Math ke Brahimacharyas: The 
Math Brahmachéryas belong to a certain A/ath, founded by acertain achdrya 
or s¢dh (spiritual guide). 2. The Dest Brahamacharyds, who have no 
connection with any Math, but adopt any Brahamacharya or any learned 
Brahman as their gurz. A Desi Brahanacharya puts on a white £apin (or 
loin cloth tied with strings in front), and--a white uci-dastar (a kind of 
waist cloth). He kecps his head hare, wears wooden sandals instead of 
shocs, and sits on an dsam of deer skin or Ausha grass as a seat cloth. 
The Math ke Brahamachéryds wear such baran (clothcs) as their Math 
allows. Both sections of the Brahamachadrya have as their head mark the 
trikund tilak and worskip Shiva. ‘Some of them keep their hair uncut 
(jata), smear their bodies with ashes, sit over a dhtin@ (fire), and believe 
chiefly in Vedas. Others simply live on alms and reside outside the village. 
The Brahamachaéryas are often taken from the Brahman caste and 
secular Brahmans and Brahamacharyas can eat together, because the latter 
do not perform the vijaya homa ceremony, but secular Brahmans do not 
eat from the hands of those Gusd:as who have performed the vfraya homa, 
whether taken from the Brahman or any other caste. The Brahamacharyas 
who adopt the rule of mon (silence), a practice of yoga, 7¢., thosc who never 
speak, are called monf. In the same way Brahamacharyas who perform 
different other practices of yoga are called by different names. The initia- 
tion rite is simple. The novice receives a gurd updesh, which is a mantra 
(sacred text) from the Veda. 


The Muhammadans number 38,717, or 13°73 per cent. of the popula- 
tion of the State. ahsil Jind has more Mussalmans than Dadri and 
Sangrdr, and Sangrir more than Dadri. The Muhammadans are almost 
all Sunnis, there being but few Shias. Strictly orthodox, most of them 
have a fair knowledge of their religion. The towns and large villages 
have mosques, where a mudid or a fagir, often a Quraishi, is maintained 
by the village to perform religious duties and sometimes to teach the 
village boys. For these services he reccives a share of grain at harvest, 
and some fees at weddings and other ceremonies. 


The Jains are socalled as being the followers of the Jinds, Arhats 
or Trithankarés, who are 24 in number. They are also called Saraogis, a 
corrupt form of Shrawaka. As a caste the Jains are recruited from various 
sub-castes of the Banias, such as the Agen Oswal, Srimal and Khandel- 
wal, the last three of which are also called Bhébhrds, a corrupt form of 
Bhéo-bhala (from 4do, motive, and Shala, good), or ‘ those of good motives, 
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An account of the threeformer sub-castes will be found above under 
Tribes and Castes. As a religious community the Jains have a complicated 
grouping which appears to be as follows :— There are two main groups z 
Dhundia and Mandarpanthi. The former word means élect, a : : 
group is also called Sadbi-mérgi or Sadhi-panthi. Its se oibees a ne 
idols, and their priests are par excellence Jain Sadhs or Sid death ne 
are two schools of these priests, the Terah-panthi and the “ ola. 
The rest of the Jains are Mandarpanthis, 7.e., those who het) ne 
temples, and are of two sects, the Digambara or ‘ naked’ so cal ed e- 
cause their idols are naked, and the Swetambaras or white-clad, whese 
idols are so clothed. The priests of both these sects are called Pa}. 


Both the Péj and the Sadhs are celibate, but the latter are hee in their 
observances and are regularly initiated into the order. They are us in}- 
tiated. A man who-wishes to become a Sddhi has first to live for some 
time with a SAdhi and become accustomed to austeritics and fe rea 
Thus prepared he is initiated. First a short ceremony like a we ing : 
performed ; then his body is plastered or rubbed with salar {a as a 
barley flour, oil and Ag@/di, turmeric), his hands are oa wit mehnat 
(henna), and he is bathed just as.a-bridegroom would be. his seats 
is called d¢ne. A meeting (called uchchhad) is then held, at w ae 
Sarogis of the neighbourhood assemble. A. feast is next psa ene ane 
neotd ceremony observed. A seh¥a@ or wreath is put on the ae 
forehead, and he is carried through the édsd* in procession, in oF wae 
give him a last opportunity of enjoyment. His head shaving ia . 
(mundan) he puts on white clothes and adopts the Sadht, with whom re 
has lived, as his gurd, reciting the panch mahdbrats and ea a 
observe them, to remain an ascetic and abandon moncy, wife and lan 
(zar, joré, samin), which are considered the chicf factors he own 
karma (causation) and thus binding man to re-birth. The chief aim ch the 
SAdhis is to liberate themselves from the bondage of karmd and yee fae 
nirvdna (liberation). He thentakes up the ogha or rajo-harna Seas co) 
brushing stick), mouth cloth and the 4 péfrds (wooden utensils), whic a 
called the darans of the Sidhis. Having thus become a Sadhd he has to lead 
a life of austerities, walk bare-footed, never cat or drink after sunsct, or a 
certain vegetables, fruits, to live by begging cooked food, and so on. The 
Sadhds of the Dhundfds are sometimes called Swamis (lords). Those 5adhés 
who ‘cad a very austere life are called Tapashshfs (those who perform 
fapa) ; some of them only eat every other day, and some live on milk only. 
The Puj are also celibate, but they differ from Sédhds, in that they 
do not wear a mouth-cloth and need not lead such austere lives. They may 
possess money and land and often practise Ai/mat or medicine and a 
sandals in walking. They are guris of the ‘Mandar-margi Jains. The 
main groups have corresponding differences in their religious practices, 
Thus the Sadhipanthis have their own sacred days, v7. the pachiisan, 
eight days from the beginning of Bh&édon (Bhadon badi 12 to sudi 
5). The latter day, Bh4don saudi panchmi, is called the bari-panchmt or 
chhémachhri. During these days they spend much of their time in reading 
or listening to their scriptures, the Sétras, and keep a fast, some fasting one 
day, some for the two days called dela, and some for all the eight days called 
athdin. The Siatrés are read by Sadhiis. Their chief religious aims are to 
protect sfvds (lives) and to kitl desire, ¢rishnd. On the other hand, the Man- 
darpanthis have ten sacred days, from Bhddon sud 5th to 14th, called the 
@as-lakshan, during which they fast, etc, as described above. They 
also sing dhajans (hymns) and pass through the dézaér in procession. 
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The Jains do. not practise’ the &zrtdé“*ceremony at death, but in this 
State they observe the shrddh rite. Religious differences are no bar to 
social. intercourse, for the Mandarpanthis and Sadhivipanthis intermarry, 
eat and smoke together within their sub-castes. Moreover, Jains and 
Vaishnava Agarwals intermarry in this State, though in some parts, e.g., 
Karnal, they do not. Jains, however, dislike giving daughters to 
Vaishnavas in fear lest they will be unable to pursue thcir own religious 
. practices in Vaishnava familics, but there is no 
caiehiaia Persons. eohibition against such marriages. Similarly 
Binundix » 812 Vaishnavas dislike giving daughters to Jains. In 


Swetambari ... 406 A 5 
Digambard Ji. . Igo1 the Jain sects were returned as. shown in the 
margin. 


The methods of using magic and charms are of various’ kinds— 
(1) Tawiz or gendé; (2) third ; (3) Sukh sukhna or mannat 
manna (to take a vow); (4) Utara utdrnié (to transfer the evil spirit to 
the utdrd); (5) Puchha karindé ; (6) Grah, pacifying with déns, charity, 
and japs, hymns of praise. The téwis or gandé is a piece of paper or 
sherd on which a: magic table (jatar) or a verse of the Quran is written. 
It is used in- intermittent fevers suchoas. fecyé (tertian) and chauthéyd 
(quartan), the paper or sherd wrapped in cloth being hung: round the neck 
of the patient or tied on his.arm before the attack comes on. Fhird deni 
or dam harnd (blowing as a charm) is'resorted to for headaches, pasii 
ké dard (pleurisy) and boils, A jhéré dene wila (magician) takes a 
knife, a jhdr% (broom) or some ashes and touches. the part affected 
with it, repeating mantrdés in the name of a god or goddess, such 
as: Hangman or Devi-Shakti, oz a verse of the Quran each time, touclr- 
ing the ground with the knife or broom : 'this.is done seven times. During 
sickness a vow of pilgrimage to a god or #7,’s shrine or of an offering, 
charh4wd is. somctimes. made. Certain shrines are considcred peculiarly 
beneficial for certain diseases ; the shrine of Miran Shah at Miler Kotla is 
resorted to by women and children, who are hysterical or under an_ evil in- 
fluence. Uédrd utdrnd is especially resorted to for sick children. An earthen 
vessel filled with cooked rice covercd with sugar and having a lamp with 
four wicks placed on it is passed over the head of the sick child and from 
its head to its feet seven times, and is then put in the middle of a churdha 


(cross roads) by: an aged member of the sick child’s family. This is. 


believed to avert the evil influence of the evil spirit over the child. This 
process ig also resorted to for children with fever. Grah dikhlind 
(consulting the horoscope of a sick person) is performed when he or 
she has been suffering for a long time ; a Pandit is called in and 
he consults. the patient’s horoscope, and on detecting the evil influence of 
the grahs. (planets) he pacifies the devas of the grahs under whose 
influence the patient is by offering certain things in dé (charity) to the 
Brahmans or to the poor, and certain 72fs, hymns of praise to the gods of 
the grah, are recited ; when the patient ison his death bed, the treatment is 
given up, and a cow, grain and some money are given in charity with.a 


view to lessen the suffering of the dying person. 


The Jats of the Sangwan: pdt, who occupy. 57 villages in Dadri, are 
not allowed to cullivate cotton, in consequence of the following tradition :— 
A Jat of this gét killed Ban Deoté, a Brahman, ina quarrel, and aftere 
wards suffered misfortune which he attributed to his. crime. He accord+ 
ingly erected a temple to.the Brahman in. Mahra village and proclaimed 
that in memosy of the murdered man his descendants should not cultivate 
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cotton (saz). Hence the Sdngw4n Jats do not grow cotton, and if any 
one does so, he reaps no henefit from it. The inhabitants of S4énwar in 
tahs{l Dadri are forbidden to build a chauddrd (a cool room in the uppes 
storey) owing to the following tradition :—Lekhan, a wealthy mahdjan or 
Sanwar, had a son at the Akbar's court, and he married a girl from Papora, 
a village in tahsii Bhawanf. One day he had gone to his father-in-law’s 
house to fetch his wife and on his way home was murdered by the people 
of Papora and his wife robbed. The bridegroom was accompanied by 
his sister's son, a Brahman and a barber. Of these, the nephew and the 
barber fled, while the faithful Brahman remained, burnt the body, and with 
ashes set out for Sanwar with the widow. On the boundary of Sénwar he 
threw down the ashes. The widow became saté, and cursed her nephew, 
prophesying that his daughters would never lead a peaceful life. The 
father of the murdered man summoned all the people of his village and 
attacked the inhabitants of P&pora, which he razed to the ground, removing 
all the bricks and erecting a chaubdrd in S&nwar with them. He then 
made a rule that no resident of Sdnwar should construct a chawbard except 
with bricks brought from Pépora, and so nobody now builds a chauldrdé, 
or if any one does so, he meets with bad luck. The feud still survives 
between the two villages, and they.neyer intermarry. The following taboo 
is also observed by the inhabitants of Papera. The general custom on the 
birth of a boy is to set up an iron bar perpendicularly near the door, but 
the people of P&pora always place it upside down until such time as they 
shall conquer SA4nwar and bring back their bricks. The following taboo is. 
observed in Chiria, a village in tahsil Dadri:—No woman may carry 
two water pitchers, one on top of the other, from the well to the 
village, The reason is that some 35 years ago a disease broke out among 
the cattle, and Khushal Singh, a’ /agir, exorcised the plague, but imposed 
this restriction on them for ever. 


The principal temples, and the fairs connected with them, are described. 
below :— 


(t) The temple of Harf Kail4sh stands in the centre of a large tank 
in Jind town. Two fairs are held here,— one on the 13th and 14th of S4wan 
baai, the other on the same dates in Phaigan. The name is derived from 
Hari, a title of Mahfdeo, and Kaildésh, the mountain where he resides, 
Formerly the site on which the temple now stands was occupied by a tank,, 
of an antique type, but in Sambat 1925 H. H. Raja Raghbir Singh rebuilt 
the temple after the model of the Golden Temple at Amritsar. On the fair 
days the people fast in honour of Shivji, taking no food till evening, when 
they worship and then break their fast. There are, in this temple, idols of 
Mahddeo, Parbatf, Ganesh, Soma KAartakaA and Nandf Gan. ‘These 
idols stand in the temple in a circular place called the jalekri. The temple. 
is managed by the State; and a head pujdéri, with four subordinate pyzdris 
(all of whom are Brahmans of the Vashisht edt), holds charge of it, being 
paid by the State. On the death of a pujért his successor is appointed by: 
the State. The head pujéri performs special worship. The éhog (or food) 
offered consists of patdéshdés (lumps of sugar) or tléchi-ddne. The arti 
(a ceremony performed in worship of a god by moving a platter full of 
burning wicks round the head of his image) is performed twice daily,—in 
the morning by burning dhdp and in the evening with three or five lighted 
cotton-wicks saturated in ghi. The pujdri recites mantrds in praise ot 
Mahfdeo during the arti, and a bell, conch-shell, drum, etc., are sounded. 
Hindus make offerings of guv, cocoanuts, seasonal fruits, money, etc. 
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The temple of Mah4deo Bhiteshwar, which is also within the town 
of Jind, has been in existence since the time of the Pandavds. Jt consists of 
a quadrangle, in which is a raised poe about three yards high and on this 
the idols are placed. A fair is held every Monday evening, and the Hindus 
of the town, both men and women, attend for worship. Another celebra- 
tion takes place yearly on the 13th of Phagan éedi when Mahddeo 
is adored from morning to evening and for the whole of the following 
night. The origin of the name is thus described. In Sanskrit the word 
éhut means a living being and Ishwar, ‘master’ or ‘lord.’ Hence the 
compound ‘Bhiteshwar’ means ‘Lord of all living beings, and the 
temple was given this name. It contains images of Mahadeo (made of 
grey coloured stone) and of Parbati (made of white marble), both g inches 
high and the former 4} feet in girth: also two small images, each of Ganesh, 
Soma K4rtaké and Nandi Gan. A Jogi of the Tant sect, by gé¢ a Malan- 
bans, isin charge of the temple. He is a ghristi or non-celibate, and 
receives Rs. 36 annually for its maintenance. He performs worship daily. 
Water, flowers, d40/pattrd, sandal, ctc., are offered. The dog consists of 
patashds, milk, etc. Arti is performed both morning and evening. 


The wrs (or death anniversary) held annually at the shrine of Shah 
Dujan on Muharram st takes the form of a fair. Fagirs and darveshes, 
both Hindu and Muhammadan, attend it anda ddzdr is opened. Shah 
Dujan’s father was originally a native of Baghdad, who visited Saharanpur 
on a pleasure trip and ultimately settled there. He was a cultivator and 
also reared cattle, which in his youth he used to graze on the banks of the 
Jumna, and one day he met the five saints, Sh4h Ba-Alf Qalandar, Khw&ja 
Khizr, Shah Bahlol Hissari, Shaikh Badar-ud-din SulaimAnf, and Shaikh 
Sadar-ud-din Malcri. As he was terrified by their sight, they comforted 
him, telling him that God had bestowed upon him a high place among His 
saints. But as he was still very young their consolations proved ineffectual 
and his fears increased. Khwaja Khizr then caught him by the hand and 
put his finger on his eyes. Shah Dujan remained with his eyes closed for 
a time while divine secrets were revealed to him, and having lost all fear 
he knelt down and touched the feetiof/the saints. Khwaja Khizr then 
directed Bé-Ali Qalandar to instruct him in all mysteries, and this he did. 
Khwaja Khizr thereupon told Shah Dujan that he knew his position and 
rank, and that he must become a disciple of Shaikh Sadar-ud-din Mélert, 
who gave him the Khirga-khildfat (a garment by wearing which a devotee 
is considered to be the successor of his predecessor) and appointed him 
Shah or spiritual governor of Jind. He lived for about 100 years and 
worked miracles, dying in 964 A.H., and his shrine has been in existence 
ever since his death. There are two tombs, one of the Shah himself, the 
other of his wife. The shrine is now in charge of Pirzdda Ghulam Husain, 
a descendant of Shah Dujan, and its khalifa is a Shaikh by caste, the office 
being hereditary. The right of succession devolves upon lawful heirs of 
the Shah. The State allows Rs. 17 annually for the maintenance of the 
shrine. Dartd (or blessings sent to the soul of Prophet) are recited every 
morning and evening and a lamp lighted every evening. The offerings 
consist of cash, lihéf (quilts), ladda (sweet-balls), reori (a sweetmeat), 
malida (bread rubbed into crumbs and then mixed with sugar and butter, and 
again rubbed well together with the hands), etc. The said reorts and laddis 
are considered to become sacred and are distributed and used as such.! 


The shrine of Shah Walayat is also in Jind town. A fair and urs are 
held here in the Muharram every year. Shah Walfyat accompanied 
Shahab-ud-din Ghori in his campaign against R4i Pithora, and was killed 
TE, 


} The capital of the State of Dujdna derives its name from this shrine, 
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in battle at Jind, whereupon a shrine was then built to him. The mujdéwar 
who is a Sadiqi Shaikh, looks after its management. Marriage is permitted 

+ tothe mujdwars and legitimate heirs succeed to the gaddi. The State 
allows Rs. 22 annually for its maintenance. Dartid is repeated every 
morning and evening. The offerings made are quilts, reori, laddi,. 
malida, etc., which are distributed as sacred things. 


shrine. i 2 7 re ‘i A> 
Mubériz Kh4n's This shrine is at Kaliana in Dadri tahsfl and preserves the memory 
shrine, of Hadayatullah alias Mubariz Khan, a native of Arabia, who came to 


Dusehra festival 
at Sangrar, 


Delhi as a traveller. Alaf Khan, son of Tughlaq, king of Delhi, finding 
him a daring and loyal man, possessed of miraculous powers, made him 
Commander-in-Chief of his armies, and when Raja Kalian, who in those 
days ruled over Kaliana and the country about, revolted, he deputed 
-Mubdriz Khan in 730 A.H., at the head of a large army, against the rebel. 
Mubariz Khan was killed in the battle that ensued, and a few years after 
the occurrence a certain banjdéra, or travelling grain-dcaler, happened to 
pass the night in the Ganj Shahidan or enclosure where the martyrs were 
interred. He was directed in a dream to erect tombs to all of'them with 
a shrine to Mubdriz Khan. This he did, and after the: lapse of a century 
Mirza Babar Beg, ruler of Dadri, added to the building a two-storeyed 
house with a roofed gateway and spacious ddldéns (courtyards) for the 
accommodation of strangers. .The shrine-is half a mile north of Kaliana on 
the side of a hill, and around is the Ganj Shahidan. It contains the tombs 
of Mubdriz Khan and of his diwa@, bakhshi, kAasénchi and other officials. 
An urs is held here yearly om the 26th of Zulhaj, the date on which he: 
was killed, and people from far and near attend it. The management 
of the shrine is in the hands of Sunni mujydwars, who are Sadiqf 
Shaikhs. They are 12 in number, and every one of them attends for 
a week in turn, appropriating all» the offerings made during the week. 
Shaikh Kalli, the ancestor of ‘the mujdwars, was told in a dream by: 
Mubariz Khan to assume the office of mujdwar, and from that time the 
office has been confined to his family. The State pays Rs. 800 annually 
for its maintenance. The offcrings consist of sweetmeats, living animals, 
doshélés or shawls, ctc. Many people make vows at the shrine, and, when. 
their requests are acceded to, bring the offering vowed and distribute it. 
inthe shrine. Onthe wrs day an illumination is.made,. and. rice cooked 
and distributed among the poor. 
FAIRS AND FESTIVALS. 


At Sangrir the Dusehra festival is. held every. year, wrestlers, singer -- 
musicians and others assembling amid a crowd of spectators. It is en- 
couraged by the State which gives rasad (rations) to the wrestlers, etc., and 
the Raja attends the wrestling and other shows and gives prizes to the 
winners, On the Dusehra day he visits. Gurdwdra Nanakyana’ with 
all his officials in the morning. [In the evening he holds a.public daréér in 
the Diwan-i-Khana, where all the State officials, chaudhris, etc., present. 
nasars and sometimes Ram Lila takes place. 

At Jind town a fair to. Gug4, called charyon-kd-meld, is held om 


| Gugé’s fair at Bh4don dadt 14th. Guga's dhagats who are Jhinwars or Malis, wave flags 


Jind, 


called chharfs and iron chains, and the Chthrds beat doris or small drums. 
They go first to Hindus’ houses and are given charhdwds. Then they go to. 
Gugi's shrine outside the Jhanjwdla gate of the town and there a me/a is held 


At Dh4nf in tahsfl Dadri a fair is held twice a year in honour of Devi 


pee Ae RR tin Asauj and Chait. It lasts one day and is attended by about 1,900- 


Dhaai, 


people from the adjacent villages. 





This gurudwéra was a halting place of Guru Ninak, Itis also visited by the R4ja om 
the Baisékhi and Basant Panchmi, A fairisheld here yearly onthe Baisdékh{ day. 


CHAPTER IL—ECONOMIC, 
Sectin A.—Agriulture. 


At the fourth settlement in 1897, 14 per cent. of the cultivation was CHAP, il, A. 
returned as irrigated from canals, 3 per cent. from wells, 1 per cent. from —. 
the Choa, while 82 per cent. was wholly dependent upon rain. The Economic. 
summer rains should begin towards the end of June. On the rainfall Acaicurrurr. 
of June and July the sowing of all kharif crops depends, while that of eet ae 

% i : ° : . griculs 
August and September is very important, for on it depend the ripening tural Conditions: 
of the kharif and the sowings of the rabf on unirrigated land. 
Without fair showers in the winter, from December to February, the 
rabi will not ripen well, and may even fail altogether. In the Jind 
‘tahsil only canal-irrigated and ddrdui lands are to be found, there being 
no well irrigation. The Western Jumna Canal irrigates about 125 
villages in this talisfl. Sangrir tahsfl is irrigated from distributaries 
-of the Sirhind Canal, from the Choa, and by wells. The canal irtigates 
about 82 villages. Dadri tahstl is irrigated by wells only. The area 
irrigated is 18 per cent. of the total area cultivated, leaving 82 per cent. 
entircly dependent on rain for its cultivation, 


A smail portion of tahsfl Sangrar is flooded by the Ghaggar and Flood irrigation, 
‘Choa, and the flood water serves the purpose of irrigation. In Asauj and 
Katik, when the flooded lands have absorbed the surface water and become 
dry, they are ploughed and levelled for wheat and gram, which can be 
raised without further rainfall, These lands, when the flood has been a 
foot in depth, are used for rice; they are generally e& fas/i. 


The principal soils are dékav, vausli and bhid. The dékar soil is a very Soils and their 
stiff loam, blackish grey in colour. It requires a great many ploughings, cop eastions 
‘several waterings and much labour, and hence is locally called éatlmdr ““"“” 
-aharti, or ‘soil which exhausts the bullocks.”| As it takes time to absorb 
water, the surface moisture evaporates and a few light showers of rain are 
mot enough to fertilize it. Moisture is usually found 3 feet below the 
surface. After rainfall the ground cracks, and when it is ploughed, clods 
are formed which have to be broken up by the sohdége, or by a light 
roller, to make the surface compact and level. It requires five or six 
ploughings and levellings, and gives a good yield of rice if abundantly 
watered artificially or by constant rain. Generally wheat, gram, or 
Jowdér are raised on it. When the seasonal rains are abundant, even 
the bdrdéni dékar produces two crops inthe year; bdéjra (millet) being 
reaped in Asauj, and wheat and gram sown for the rabif. In waste 
lands of this soil the séwak grass, which is good fodder, grows. Rausli is Rauslt, 
an intermediate quality of soil containing less sand than dd, while it is not 
so stiff as dékar. Jt is grcy on the surface, and black at a depth of 
one foot. When ploughed, no clods are formed but a fine tilth,- and so 
no great labour is required to plough and level it. Hence it is called rasilé 
dharti (easy soil) or thandi dharti (cool soil). All crops except rice 
(dkdn) can be raised on it, and it is a good productive soil with seasonable, 
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if occasional, rain. Moisture being absorbed quickly is very beneficial to it 
and is usually found two feet below the surface. When this soil lies waste, 
it produces the sdémak, palinji, takharia and did grasses, which are used as 
fodder. hid is an uneven sandy soil consisting of ¢/bédés or hillocks and 
level stretches of sand. The hillocks shift under the high winds in Baisdkh 
and Jeth from one place to another. It is generally very unproductive; and 
is locally called déd lagi hii, ‘ as troublesome as ringworm,’ and its owners 
often have to pay revenue when no crop is raised. If there are a good 
many light showers, it yields fine crops of ddé/rd and moth. Bhtid absorbs 
the rain as it falls, and moisture is usually found 14 feet below the surface. 
It requires no great labour in ploughing, Heavy rain destroys the seed. 
lings, uprooting them and covering them with sand. Strong winds 
have the same effect. The Adus and dachéd grasses grow on this 
soil, 


Jind tahsil is mainly a level plain, unbroken by hillocks and containing 
dékar, vausli and bid intermixed. Its southern part is ddrdni, but the 
remainder is irrigated by the Western Jumna Canal. Dadri tahsil has an 
uneven surface, interspersed with sandy hillocks and arid hills. The 
Ataila and Kalidna hills may be taken as the boundary line dividing the 
better soil from the worse. Towards..the south and west of the Ataila hill, 
bounded by the Loharé State-and the Kanaud tahsil of Patidla, is a 
stretch of dvd covered with sandy hillocks, though here and there patches 
of stiff soil, termed ¢dé/s, are met with Nocultivation is possible on the 
hillsides and only a little grass grows on them. The tract between the 
Ataila and Kaliana hills is mostly rausdi and b/d with a very small area 
of dédkar. The tracts towards the east, south and north of the Kalidna 
hill is chiefly raus/i and dékar, with very little d4éd soil. Sangriér tahsil 
may be divided into two tracts as regards physical configuration. The 
Sangrir and Kulféran z/égas are a level plain, the soil consisting mostly of 
vausli, with dékar and bhéd here and there, Balanwali a/dg@ is an 
uneven surface containing raws/i and bhid. 


Though the Bikrami year begins according to the calendar from Chet 
sudi 8, the agricultural or fas/? one commences in the beginning of As4rh, 
when agricultural partnerships are formed, leases renewed, etc. The year is 
divided into three seasons,—the hot season, garmi or kharsdé from Phagan 
to Jeth, the rains or chaumdésd, from Asarh to Asauj, and the cold 
season or serdi, from Katak to Magh. Work begins in Jeth, but when the 
rains are late the crops are not sown till Asarh. If the rains come fairly 
early, in the last half of Jeth or in the beginning of Asarh, ddjré (spiked 
millet) and ming will be first put in, and then if the rains continue, jowdr 
(great millet) and other pulses such as moth and mdsh will be sown. If the 
rains are delayed till the end of Sawan or the beginning of Bhadon, jowdr, 
moth and gowdra will be sown. If there is a fairly good fall in the middle 
of Asauj, a large ddrdni area will be cultivated for the rabi, and wheat, 
gram, barley and sarson (rape) sown. If the rain comes later, at 
the end of Asauj or the beginning of Kétak, the yield on unirrigated 
lands will be scanty, but barley, even if sown as late as Mangsir, will give 
a fair yield. All the unirrigated kharif crops ripen in Katak, and are then 
cut. The first crop to ripen in the rabj is surson, which is ready for cutting 
by the end of Phagan or the beginning of Chet. Gram is ready for cutting 
in Chet, and other crops, such as barley and wheat, ripen soon afterwards, 
towards the end of Chet or in Baisakh, barley a little early than wheat. 
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An agricultural calendar is given below :— 
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f Nam& OF MONTH. 
' 


No | Agricultural work. 


Vernacular. English, 


t 
| 
1 
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| 
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: Chet .. | March-April ...| Sugarcane planted in canal lands. The 
ground js prepared for irrigated cotton and 
j indigo, and these crops are sown, as is also 
| chart ou irrigated lands. Sarson is cut at 
| the beginning of the month, gram reaped to- 
| wards the middle, and barley towards the end. 
i Wheat. is watered and also tobacco. 
1 
' 
| 


2° Baisikh «| April May | All rabi crops reaped and threshed, tobacco anc 
i cane’ watered. cotton-sowing on irrigated 
lands completed, and further sowings of chart 


| made. 
} 
1 
( 
3 | Teth «| May-June «| Threshing completed, grain stored and tobacco 
cut, 
| 
! 
i 
4 As&rh ww. | June-July ww. | Kharff sowings on bdrdénf lands commence with 


the first rain. Adjréd and mting are sown 
first during the first half of the month. 


| 
: | 


ow» | July-August... | ¥owde, moth and mdsh are sown, if the rains 
are favourable. Ifthe rains have begun late, 
jowdy, bdjrd and pulses are sown mixed, in the 
first half of the month ; irrigated jomdr sown 
on canal lands and rice on flooded lands. If 
rain continues favourable, rab{ ploughings on 
unirrigated lands commence, and in any case 
on irrigated lands, 


uw 
“nv 
aN 
S 
3 
3 





6 ; Bh4don «./August-Sep-] If there is rain in the middle of the month, 
tember. jowdy will be sown on unirrigated lands. 
Kharlf crops weeded and rabf ploughings con- 

tinued, 


| 
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CHAP. IL, A. 





— 














Economic. NAME OF MONTH. 
AGRICULTURE, 
Agticultural 
calendar. No. 
Vernacular. English. 
7 | Asauj ow |September- 
October. 
1 
{ 
| 
8 | Katak wlOctober-=: 
November. 
9 | Mangsir ow |November- 
December. 
10 | Poh December- 
January, 
it'| Mégh w|January-. 
February, 
12 | Phégan »/!Februar y- 
March, 





Agricultural work, 


If there is a fairly good rainfall in the early part 
of the month, gram mixed with barley will be 
sown on unirrigated lands. The same is the 
case on flooded lands, if floods are favourable. 
Irrigated chart is cut on canal lands. 


Rabi sowings completed on unirrigated ani 
cotton-picking begun on irrigated lands. 
Harvesting of all kharif crops, including rice, 
begins, and threshing is carried on. Wheat 
sowings begun on irrigated lands. Wheat and 
gtam (gochan?) sown in floaded lands. 


Threshing and storine of kharif crops and 
cotton-picking completed, wheat sowings com- 
pleted on canal lands, cane cut, and irrigated 
land prepared for a tobacco crop. 


Wheat watered and tobacco sown. 
fair rain, late barley 
sown, 


If there ‘s 
(Kanauji jan) 


ib 


Ditto ditto. 


tobe seedlings transplanted to the prepared 
er 
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The breaking up of waste land and bringing it under cultivation, CHAP. HA. 
called xauter, is generally done in the rainy season. The bushes and 
small plants are uprooted, and the land then broken up and _ levelled, 
and so prepared for cultivation. Nahri and chdéhi lands, whether A¢icurore. 
ploughed or not, are first watered before sowing. This watering is Agricultural 
called palewar or raunt. After that they are ploughed and levelled as operations : 
often as may be necessary, to enable them to retain the moisture and Hae uP 
then sown. When the seedlings appear they are again watered. This ter eee 
second watering is called kor. Ploughing of dékar and rausii land 
begins in Phagan, about the middle of February, and continues to the 
end of Jeth, the middle of June, two ploughings at least being given 
in this interval. The result is that rain being absorbed to a sufficient 
depth, the moisture is retained for a considerable time, and there is 
no need of rain in this period. No weeds grow and so the produc- 
tive power of the soil is not decreased The more dékar and rausit 
lands are ploughed, the greater their yield, and as the saying goes 
Bah n& have karam bhéwan lotjaen, ‘ploughing never fails to profit, 
though karmd (destiny) may be unfortunate.’ Shid soil requires only 
‘one ploughing; sugarcane, wheat and cotton require several plough- 
ings, and are generally sown on xidi chéhi land (called ddmi-mdér 
dharti or ‘man-killing land, as it requires great labour) and also on 
dékar and vausli, and the proverb goes, \Bzhin bihin gajrdn sau bih 
kamdd, jin jin biéhe kanak win tin tin lewe sawdéd, ‘if you give 
twenty ploughings for carrots and a hundred for sugarcane, you will 
get an excellent harvest, and the more you plough for wheat the 
greater will be your profit. It sometimes occurs that after sowing 
a light shower of rain coagulates the topmost layer of soil before the 
seedlings have appeared above ground. This coagulation is called 
karind or pdpri jamnd. In this case the soil has to be reploughed 
and resown. After the seedlings have appeared heavy showers of rain, 
by filling the beds of dékar and vausit for two or three days, destroy 
the seedlings, while in the d/i/d they cover the seedlings with sand 
and thus destroy them. 





Economic. 


There are generally two or three preliminary ploughings and harrow- Ploughing and 
ings, but different crops and soils require a varying number of sowing, 
ploughings. Rabi crops on béréni Jands require the hardest labour. 

Sowing is done in one of five ways according to circumstances :—~ 


(1) With the por or ornd, a seed drill of hollow bamboo attached to 
the upright handle of the plough with its lower extremity just 


above the ground and a wide mouth through which the seed 
drops into the furrows. 


(2) By chhinté or merely scattering the seed broadcast and then 
ploughing it in. 


(3) By er, ¢.e., dropping the seed by hand into furrows. 


(4) With fod or seedlings, the seedlings when 14 or 2 months old 
being planted out in the fields. 


(5) By porés (stems) or cuttings from the ripe plants. 
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The first method is employed for wheat, gram, barley and pulses, which 
require dense sowing, the second for cotton, hemp, paddy and sesamum, 
which do not require such close sowing, the third for maize only, the 
fourth for tobacco and rice. Sugarcane is grown from cuttings. |The seed 
is generally sown at a depth of about three inches by each method. 
Sowings of both rabi and kharif crops, except carrots, radishes, cotton, 
til, indigo, and makki, which are sown broadcast (chhintd), are done with 
the por or ornd. 


After the rains various kinds of weeds spring up in cultivated lands, 
and all the kharff crops are weeded, but no rabi crop is weeded except 
well-irrigated wheat. Weeding is called naldo or guddi, and it is generally 
done by women and girls, with the Aasola or hhurpd. Fowdr and bdjrd 
only need one weeding, maééi needs two or three, cotton four, and sugarcane 
six or seven. While the crops are ripening, they are watched by some one 
who sits on a thatched shelter, supported on four poles and called joudi in 
the Bagar and Haridna and mandf in the Sangrar tahsil. 


Reaping, called /émni or katdi, is done with a drduti, or toothed 
sickle, The millets, owdr and béjrd, are reaped, their ears or pods being 
plucked off and the stalks tied into-bundles or pzi/is, which are made into 
stacks (chhoras). ‘The pods arethen threshed on the threshing floor (pir 
or khalidn). 3 


So much of the ercp as is to be threshed is made into a heap round a 
stake (med) fixed in the centre of the threshing floor. Two, four or more 
bullocks are then placed abreast fastened to the med and driven round it in 
a circle over the grain or straw. In Sangrtir tahsil the med is not used. 
In this way the pods, and also the straw, if any, are broken up. The 
mixture, called pazr?, is placed in the chhay (winnowing basket), which is 
lifted up and slowly inverted, the heavier grain and the lighter pieces of 
husk and straw being thus separated. Wheat, gram, barley, sarson, mung 
and other pulses. jowér, déjra, rice and indigo are ‘threshed by bullocks, 
and the husks separated from) the? grain, while ¢7/, makéi and poppy 


(post) are beaten with the sofd, a long stick, and then separated from the 
grain. 


The prepared grain is then divided among the partners, an earthen 
jar, called zdép, being taken as the unit of measurement. A_ portion of the 
common heap, or sanzhi dheri, is reserved and given to the kamifns and 
légis to pay their dues, The xird or fodder is measured by the bundle. 


The work of cultivation for the kharif lasts from the middle of 
Ph4égan to the middle of Bhidon, ¢e, from the beginning of March to 
the end of August, while the rabf cultivation lasts from the beginning of 
Asauj to the end of Maghar, 7.c., from the middle of September to the middle 
of December. In the kharif reaping and threshing go on from Asauj to the 
end of Katak, 7 ¢., from the middle of September ‘to the middle of Novem- 
ber; but the sugarcane lasts up to Ph4gan or the middle of March, while 
the rabi harvesting lasts from Chet to the end of Jeth. 


The materials used as manure are :—Gobar (cattle-dung), mingan 
(dung of goats), ghove ki lid (horse-dung), galé nird (decayed fodder), rath 
(ashes), and &aré karkat (sweepings). Manure is generally used in Jind and 
Sangrur {cr zahri and chdéfi lands, and very rarely in Dadri for chdhé land. 
The manure hears (#urri) are gencrally placed around or in the immediate 
vicinity of the village site in the Sérd-gatwdérd. In Jind and Sangrir each 
owner has his own heap, while in Dadri they arc common. Manure is 
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generally applied to wheat, maize, cotton, rice, sugarcane, tobacco and 
vegetables. It is removed to the fields two or three months before use, as 
soon as the rains are over, and is spread before ploughing. For wheat and 
maize chhéna (fine manure) is also used when the seedlinys are coming up. 
Weeds, grasses and plants which are not used as fodder are generally burnt 
on the fields and the ashes ploughed in, to increase the productiveness of 


Amount cf manure Number cf the land. Guddi or aldo 

Cp in maunds per weedings, (weeding) is necessary for the 

acre. above crops. The amount of 

Sugarcane  .. 200 to 240 10 manure used per acre and 

Bias i : the number of weedings re- 

oO ate ’ 

Maize 160 > quired for each _crop are 

Vegetables ars 320 2 shown in the margin. 


On ddérvdni lands little attention is given to rotation of crops or to 
fallows. On irrigated lands maize and jowdér are often followed by a rabi 
crop, and wheat, gram and cotton by sugarcane, which is also often sown 
after jowdy if manure is available. Cotton ard sowdér are very exhausting 
crops and are seldom followed by a spring crop. Land where cotton and 
jowdr have both been cultivated is left fallow for two harvests, and then a 
rabi crop is sown. Rice is always followed by gram and indigo or by 
gram and wheat. Indigo, gram and woth donot exhaust the soil, as their 
leaves fall to the ground and act as manure, In the greater part of the 
State, land may be divided into two broad classes :-—(1) double-cropped 
(do-fasla) land sown season after season, generally with maize follawed by 
wheat; this is the #7di-chéhi which js close to the village site and is 
watered by wells: (2) single-cropped (ek-fasla), the 4éréni land and more 
distant zahkri and chéhi rausli lands. In Sangrtr tahsil a crop of tobacco 
is taken immediately after wheat, making three crops in the year, on x7di- 
chéhi land. Fallows are generally taken only on ddérdéui lands, manured 
lands not being allowed to lie fallow. Bdjrd is sown mixed with moth, ming 
and mdsh, and gram with barley as they grow together easily. The stalks of 
bdjrd, jowdr and barley grow high enough to allow the moth, ming, 
mish and gram to grow under them. Moreover, if the quantity of rain is 
unfavourable to one grain, the other will give a good yield. 


Agricultural implements have been described in the Patiala Gazetteer 
(page 96). The only change in recent years is the complete supcersession of 
the old sugar-press (4o/h2) with its crusher (Za¢), working in a hollowed tree- 
stump, by the modern sugar-mill with iron rollers which can be hired for Rs. 23. 


Agricultural work is mainly done by oxen, and, in the sandy tracts of 
Dadri tahsil, by camels. Male buffaloes are occasjonally yoked in carts in 
the Jangal tract. In the stiff soil of the Bangar in Jind tahsil strong plough 
cattle costing at least Rs. 40 or Rs. 50 cach are needed, and where the wells 
are deep, as in the Jangal tract of Balanwali an ox capable of doing a full 


day's work will cost over Rs. 60, In the 2légas of Sangrdr, Bazidpur and’ 


Kuldran, where the wells are not very deep nor the soil stiff, oxen costing 
Rs. 30 each suffice for the work. An ox begins to work when rising 4, and 
works for 10 or 12 years. 


The area which can be cultivated by one plough depends of course, to 
a great extent, on the nature of the soil. .A plough worked by two oxen can 
prepare for the kharif— 
of canal land 20 dighds khdém or about 4 acres, 
of dérdnt land 80 dighds kkdm or about 17 acres. 


of chéhi land 20 dighds khdm or about 4 acres, 
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And for the rabi— 
of nahri or chihi land 20 bighds khém or 4 acres. 
of bérdéni land 30 bighds khém or 6-7 acres. 


The table below gives the number of agriculturists and their ratios tu 
the total population at the census of 1901 :— 























\ 2 oa 
ABOVE 14 YEARS OF 33 ts 
AGE. apf 8 S 
DETAILS OF AGRICULTUSISTS. ee | Ey 
sf » 8 
3 a8 23 
: a Zo i oa) a 
s z ge & 225 
a on fo) eww 
| be A Fe ce 
Actual workers AY on 49.772 2,338 123,115 , 175.225 | G24 
Kamas or labourers by the season 1454861 92 1,770 3,348 118 
Day labourers ove ood 2,433 | B77 4,737 7.547 267 
—— | | | 
Total iss 53,091 2,807 129,622 186,120 660'0 
| 











Taking the actual workers, with their dependents, over 62 per cent. of 
the population are dependent on agriculture, while agricultural labourers 
are nearly 4 per cent. of the population As a general rule, the Admds are 
Chamars, Chihrds, Dhanaks or Jats, and their earnings vary from Rs. 24 to 
Rs. 30 a year with daily food and clothes for each season. Way labourers 
also mostly Chamérs, Chuhrads and Dhanaks, earn from 2} to 4 annas a 
day. Boys are employed on light work, e.g., as rahtis, or drivers of oxen on 
a Persian wheel, and guddi-wdlas, or weeders. Women also help by carry- 
ing food to the fields, picking cotton, reaping, weeding, cutting grass and 
carrying it home. 


The principal revenue-paying crops are sugarcane, wheat, cotton and 
oil-seeds (rape, etc.), with indigo in Jind and déjraéin Dadri. In the villages 
the cheap food-grains, called moté andj, such as jowdr, bdjrd, maize, mixed 
gram and barley (Jerra), are generally kept and consumed by the 
cultivators. The fodder crops sown in the State are:—Chari (jowdér 
sown thick for fodder), metha, rizgd, gdjar (carrots), gowdra. In the kharif 
khudrau or wild vegetables, such as karela, tindo, matird, hakaurd and 
hachri or chibbhar grow in the jowdr and 4bdjré fields and straggle over 
the fences. The 2 pe! part of the tahsils of Jind and Dadrf is sown for the 
kharff, locally called sdéwani, while that of Sangrtr is gencrally sown for 
oe ae or kévi. The following are the staples produced in the three 
tahsils :— 


Tahsil Find.—Wheat, gram, sugarcane, rice, jowdr, bdjrd, pulses 
(such as meng, moth, mdsh), sarson, cotton and indigo. 
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Tahsi? Sangrir.—Wheat and gram both separately and mixed, 
sarson, jowdr, bdjrd, pulses, maksi, or maizé, sugarcane and 


cotton. 


Tahsil Dédri.—Gram, jowdri, bdjrd, moth, ming, gowdra, wheat 
and barley, the last two especially on well lands. 


Bajré is mainly grown in Dadri tahsfl, where it is the most important 
staple, and to a smaller extent in Jind, while in Sangrdr it is only grown on 
a very small area. It is sown on the first heavy rain in Asirh. When ripe, 
the ears are plucked off and threshed and the stalks cut down, tied into 
bundles and stacked. They supply an inferior kind of fodder. 


Fowdér is cultivated much in the same way as 4é/7 dé, but it issown, as a 
rule, a little later and also ripens a little later. The ears are gererally round 
in shape, first green, then they become covered with a yellow pollen (éé7), 
and lastly, when they begin to ripen, they assume a white colour. 


Makki (maize) is abundantly sown in Sangrér tahsil. 


The pulses (moth and ming) are generally sown mixed with ddéjrdé and 
Jowdér and in the same way as the latter crops. The pods are first separated 
from the stalks by hand-threshing witha 7e/z, and the grain is then threshed 
out. The broken straws and pods are used as fodder. 


Gowdra is principally grown as fodder, While green, the stalks with 
the green pods are used as fodder, and when ripe, the grain also is given to 
the oxen. ‘The broken pods make good fodder. 


The principal irrigated kharif crop on the canal lands of Sangrdr and 
Jind is cotton (4é77),_ Manure is given after'the preliminary watering. The 
seed (b/naula) mixed with cow-dung is scattered by hand. The plant bears 
a white or yellow flower which swells, forming a pod (¢/dd) containing the 
cotton. 


Cotton is picked from Asauj to Magh, every fifth day at first, and 
then, as the cotton gets less and less, the intervals increase. Each field 
is picked 20 times, so that the process extends over a considerable period. 
It is supposed to finish on the Hindu festival of the Lorhi. The work is 
generally done by women. If the zaminddr has no women-kind who work 
inthe fields, he employs Chamarnis, who get at first one-tenth of the 
cotton they pick, and an increasing ratio as the cotton to be picked gets 
less) A woman can pick from 6 to 8 servs a day and thus earns 
1$to2annas. The last gleanings are left for the poor. 


San and sani are usually sown in Sangrdr and Jind tahsils. Sax is 
sown seed by sced, and sazi broadcast. Both are sown in Asarhand cut in 
Katak. 


Wheat forms the staple crop in the irrigated parts of Sangrér and Jind 
tahsils, and very little is cultivated in the chai tracts of Dadri. It grows 
in almost any soil except the very stiffest, where barley takes its place, and 
it good mahdwat (rains) occur, there is a fair crop on déréni lands also. It 
is generally sown after cane or maize, when no fresh manure is added. 


Gram is the principal unirrigated rabi crop inthe State. The soil is 
seldom harrowed. If there has been good rain for sowing, it only requires 
a good shower in Mangsir and further showers in Poh and Magh. Its 
flower is at first reddish blue and then the grain pods (¢a¢s) form. The 
broken pods are used as fodder (d/%sd). 
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Sarson (rape secd) is chiefly sown mixed with gram and barley in 
Sangrér and Jind tahsils, and sometimes separately. It has a yellow flower, 
and is reaped in Chet and Baisikh. The green plants are also used as a 
vegetable and as green food for cattle. 


The productien of tobacco is small in the State, and in Sangrir tahsil 
it is scarcely ever sown. Elsewhere the seed is sown in Katak and Phagan. 
Trenches about a foot wide are dug and the seedlings transplanted to them. 
The crop iscutin Jeth. Its yield varies from 5 to 20 maunds per dighd 
khdm. ‘This yield is reckoned on the wet crop, and after drying only 8 sers 
are obtained from a maund. 


Turnips, potatocs and arwis are produced in fair quantities in Sangrdr 
and Jind tahsils, and scantily in Dadri. The yield averages 40 maunds per 
bigha khén. 


Chillies are generally sown on canal and well irrigated lands. The land’ 
is divided into Azérés (beds) and the secdlings transplanted into them. It ig 
chiefly produced in the Kuldrdn tract of Sangrdr and in some parts of Jind. 


Sugarcane is generally sown on canal-irrigated lands in Sangriér and 
Jind tahsils. Bundles of cut sugarcane stalks are buried in the ground in 
wsecember, and meanwhile the soil in which the cane is to be planted is 
prepared. A paleway is first given,and when the land is ready after the 
palewar and ploughings the sticks) (feris) are placed lengthwise in the 
furrows and covered with earth, The crop requires constant watering and 
weeding. 


The minimum number of waterings, and the amount of seed required for 
the principal crops, are shown by the table’ below :— 














Principal erps. ee ree 
Sopra ED To Sawn ia Wipe). 
Rice as o oe oe w. | Constant watering 8 to 9 
Cotton sr ase ave os ane 4 7to8 
Indigo °... ase on aoe ow 5 ae 
Maize.» me os on we 6 7 to8 
Fowdr and pulses i “ase aie 3 5 
Wheat .. ons ave a 4 30 
Barley ws. ne ane one on 3 25 
Gram as oo os on 3 15 to 20 
Sarson (rape) ave ove ae 2 1% to2 
China, Rangni ase ws ove on 4 2to3 
Tobacco ane oe os a 4 
Til (sesamum) ase e oe “aa 3 
Vegetables wee we on w- | Constant moisture 
Gardens or fruit trees on oe ew | Once a month, 
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The average yield of the principal crops in the different tahsils is given CHAE es 
below :— Economic, 
er perenne ne AcxuicuLrurg, 


PgR ACRE IN CWTS, f 
AVERAGE YIELD c c Average yield. 

















STArte. ot Nl 
Jind. Dédri. { Sangedr, 
Ct Dhén (rice) ae ais 7 ies 6 
' Maize os oo on AD ove 1 
Kharif... yee eae ee Ses 7 4 oy 
Bajré as ae one : 
Food-grains 4 sil : : : 
| Wheat... oe aes 7 5 7 
Gram we on ove 7 7 
Rab ws Barley. — iss 7 5 6 
C Ching and kangnt w 8 wes ove 10 
Kharit.. § Ming and urd ar aes 3 2 8 
Pulses i, ve ( Moth oe one 3 2 3 
Rabi a. Masri on see ee 6 ase ase 
Oilseeds f Kharif... Zl (sesamum) aes eee 5 5 7 
Rabf ... Sarson (rape) and Tdrdmira ws 4% 4 4% 
: , Cotton ... eee oe 5 oo 4% 
Fibres ove Kharit 10 { Hemp i i ub 4 4 : 
‘ae Red pepper rl we 5 5 
Spices aed Saunf and Ajwain ws ee 6 ie 6 
as oe 3 Kashtz we A. .. 10 ses 10 
Halon... ize dey 9 a 9 
r Indigo ote ae 5 ove s) 
Others ( Kharff ... { Sugarcane is dae 20 ve 2% 
Rabf 44. Tobacao os a9 se 20 20 20 
( Onions ee ice oes So So 80 
Garlic aes Se one 28 28 28 
Cucumber oi so 50 50 
' Musk melon wee = ves eos 80 
Baingan eee aoe a 30 30 30 
Pethd (wourd) Ae aa we So on 80 
noe (bottle gourd) wee kh eee 590 5° 
ort Ss “oe oe 22 22 
Vegetables... Bhindi aoe aoe Sas 20 20 
Tindo = ese ees 15 15 
1 Potato ss so See 80 80 
Arwt ae see es | 80 80 
Karvela ove ove ss 7 ts 8 
Radish sie ws ts $0 80 So 
Carrot and turnip a. on oe 80° 80 8 
Cabbage ae ds on 30 | ae 30 





The area under cultivation was 86°76 of the total arca in 1901 as against Eeeaacn or 
$271 per cent. at settlement 20 years ago, an increase of 4°5 per cent, vation. of cultis 
but the prospects of further extension are poor, the culturable waste being : 
only 7°94 per cent. of the total arca excluding the grazing lands. No notices 
able improvement has been made in the sclection of varicties of indigenous 
seed. In 1870 indigo cultivation was introduced in the Jind and Sangrér 
tahsils by the late Raja Raghbir Singh, and it has greatly benefited the 
samindérs. Its cultivation is now carried on in Jind on a large scale, and on 
a small scale in Sangrér. Before the reign of Raja Raghbir Singh there 
were very few gardens in the State. He laid out gardens in several towns 
and large villages, and imported new plants for them, 
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‘Agricultural advances (¢a/dévt) are made on the first fall of rain after 
famine. Advances are made by the State officials appointed for each. tahsil. 
They ascertain the wants of the zaminddrs through the headmen of each 
village, and make advances to deserving persons. The zaminddrs of Dadri 
and the déréni villages of Jind are in great need of ¢ekdvi advances on 
such occasions, Grants are asked for to buy oxen and seed grain at the first 
fall of rain, and they are faithfully applied to those purposes. If the next 
year is favourable, and harvests are good, there is no difliculty about repay- 
ment. If there is any balance, it is realized in the following year, unless 
that year also proves unfavourable, when the recoveries are suspended, 


No Land Alienation Act isin force in the State, and alienations are made 
according to the old State Revenue Law. The agriculturists generally are in 
debt owing to the successive famines, and heavy expenditure on weddings, 
funerals, etc. Their creditors are generally rich professional money-lenders 


Each tahsil is provided with a State Loan Bank, to which the samin- 
dérs resort for loans and where the rate of interest is 10 annas per cent., 
while séhikdrs charge from Re. 1 to Re. 1-g per cent. Very few agricul- 
turists are money-lenders ; those there are being big saminddrs, whose ordinary 
rate of interest to borrowers is Re. 1-9 per cent. 


Westerly winds (pachAwa) helpthe ripening of the crops, while easterly 
winds (pérwa) dry them and:produce a kitd of insect in the grass, which 
does much damage. 


Rats and kéngis (a kind of insect) also injure the crops, especially wheat. 
In Dadri tahsil locusts sometimes lay their eggsin the sand hillocks and 
cause great damage to the crops when they invade the surrounding country. 


The Hansi Branch of the Western Jumna Canal runs from Miénak? in 
the Karnal District, and enters the Jind tahsil at Anta, at which village 
there isa fall, and thence flows through the tahsfl from east to west, 
following the line of the old Chautang zaaz, which is now dry, past the 
towns of Safidon and Jind. It would appear that the canal was first taken 
to Hansi by Firoz Shah in 1355 A.D, and carried on to Hissdr next year, 
but it very quickly ceased to run as a canal. In Akbar’s time Shahab-ud- 
din Ahmad Khan, governor of Delhi, repaired it. In 4826-27 it was 
again set in order by the British Government. In 1897-98 the Hansi 
Branch in this tahsil was re-aligned, 301'7 acres of the State land 
were taken up for this purpose, and Rs. 19,652 were paid by the British 
Government to the land-owners as compensation and the State re- 
mitted Rs. 274 in perpetuity. Up to the year 1888 A.D. the irriga- 
tion of the State villages was carried on by the British Canal autho- 
rities. Water-rates were realized by the State patwdris and made over 
to the British treasury after deducting mugaddami or lambardirs 
fees. Pursuant to the agreement of April the 29th, 1875, between 
the British Government and the Darbar for the construction of the 
main distributaries from the Hans{ Branch, 11 rdjédhds 9 minors, 
a water-course for the garden at Jind, and 3 existing outlets in the Butdna 
Branch were made over to the State on the 31st March 1888 (vide 
letters No. 143, dated 17th March 1886, and No, 2227 1, dated 7th 
May 1886, from the Punjab Government, to the Darbar), The irrigable 
area allowed to the State was 59,640 acres from the Hansf Branch 
and §28 acres from the Butdna Canal outlets,? making a total of 
60,168, or in round numbers 60,000 acres, of which 10,000 are to be irrigat- 
ed free of water-rate if there is any water to spare and on condition that no 








1See Karndl Gazetteer, page 10, 
“Nots.~The lands of the following villages of tahsfl J{nd are irrigated from But4na Canal 
on leet) Anchora Kalén, (2) Anchora Khurd, (3) Bagrd Kalan, (4) Bagré Khurd, (5) Sharaf« 


dy 
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complaint of shortage be made in dry years. The amount payable by the 
State under clause 9 of the agreement was fixed at Rs, 1,20,000 per annum, 
this amount being calculated on the average payments in the preceding 
years subject to deductions on account of— 


(1) cost of maintenance and repairs; 
(2) saving on establishment. 


After the deductions the net amount of water-rate payable to the 
British Government stands at Rs. 1,05,500, In 1888, when the rdajédéhas, 
etc,, were made over to the State, the area irrigated for the kharif crops 
was 29,7854 acres, while for rabf crops it was 25,003 acres,—-total 
54,7884 acres. t1t1o villages in tahsil Jind are irrigated at present from the 
Hansf Branch. The average irrigation for the ten years 1891-19got 
was 53,673 acres, but since :go1 it has decreasd, The table below shows 
the details of rd¢jédhds and minors from this Branch :— 








LENGTH ON JST 

















Discharge Reach. 
No, | Name of Rajbihés From To in cubic 
H : ‘eet per Mi) Bed 
and Minors, second: Boe Perth width 
feet. fect. |." 
feet, 
ed — | eee ne Cel a) 
M, Ft. 
1 | Jind RAjbaha No. 1 | Above Mor Mjra Fail, H&nsi | Chhapaér bonn- $8°90 [12 OF go] 120 
Branch, dary. 
2|MinorNot Jina Rijbih4 No, 1,. Mile} Anta on 1x00 } 4 2,400} 3°0 | 4°90 
Oo, 
3) » No.2  .«| Mile No, 1, Main Line «| Barod ae Goo {oo 2,700} 251 a 
4 ac Novt avo Nede vw on + | Safidon ae G00} 4 4,500} 20] at, 
5 | Jind Rajbah4 No, 2] Mile No, 11, Wansf Branch ...[ Tito Kheri.., 6°45 | 2 1,910 20) 30 
6] y ww  No3}Above Anta Fall of Hansi | Kharakgigar 4o'9t | 6 4,200] 3'S | gs 
Branch, : 
7 rome Rajb4hdé | R. D. 9,800, Réjbahd No.3 os | Kalwa ou S00} 8 3,950} 30} BD 
O, 4 
8 | Hat Branch ws | Re D, 22,000, Rajbiha No. 3.0|Harigarh wo groo}s 1,500) 2°5| 3% 
9 | Jind Rajbahd No, 4] R.D. to6,o50, Mile No. 23, Barar Khera w. 98°93 |a2 ©} 3°90} rag 
Hansi Branch, 
10] Former Rajbahé | Mile No. 4, Rajb4ha No. 4... | Shamlo Khera 23°90 jar oO} 30} Gy 
No. 5 (Jind). 
wl jimni Branch " ” eo | Jamni 400 | 0 4,500] 2'0] aq 
(Jind), 
42 i aaa Mile No, #1, ” «+ | Mando Khert 3524 4,335 | 20] 4% 
ind je 
33{ Khokhri Branch! Mile No, 13 we} Khokri ene 13°12 2,400 3'0 ‘ 
(ind), ; pee Se ae 3Y 
14 | Jind Branch ws | Mile No. 1, Khokhri Branch... | Jind oo S16} 3 2,032} 2'0) gee 
a5 Rajbah4 No, 5) R. D. 106,250, Mile No, 22,| Jind Rdjbaha 98°24 |r 1,333, 3° 
i HAnsi Branch. q , mn. 706, a 5 | 10%0 
15 Foray Rdjbéha | Mile No.1, Réjb4haNo5 «| Jamni ve 73615 45147} 70] gig 
O, 6. 
37 | Bars4na Branch ... | &. D. 47,000, Mile No. to, R4j-| Kandela oon 6700 | 8 4,330 2'0 . 
bah4 No, 5. vo 
18 | Rapgath ,, «| Mile No, 5, Raéjbih4 No, 5,!! Jhanj Kalan... 4700} 5 3200] 3°0 ‘9 
R. D, 71,625. 4 
39 |Jind Rajh4hA No. 6 | Mile No. 37, H4nsi Canal =. | Gunkolf eos 2155 l10 2,500 | 3°t 5°6 
20 | as » No.7! Mile No.33, ,, en e« | Pokar Kheri ... 1916 | 8 3,440] 3°S aro 
a ” w No.8] 4 No, 43, ” ” we | Baganwala on 10°40 | 4 1,968 3°0 30 
az |Water-course for No. 39 ow | Jind oe 6'00 Oo} 26 z 
Jind Gardens, i es = I ‘ 3"o 








NoTe,~Jind No, rruns half time, 
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The remodelling operations of 1g00-01 gave the State 8 distributary 
heads in the HAnsf Branch and 3 outlets (as before) on the But4na Branch. 
A new agreement was drawn up, but in consequence of a disagreement in 
views as to the full area to be irrigated, the volume of water to be supplied 
and the method of supply, that agreement was not signed by the 
Darbar and was subsequently put in abeyance. The contentions of the 
Darbar have been acceded to by the Punjab Government. Automatic 
module gates have been fixed at the heads of distributaries Nos. 1to7. They 
were arranged to give the full supply formerly considered to be the State’s 
share according to the agreement, but one of them, No, 3, is now being 
altered and enlarged to pass the additional discharge which it has lately 
been decided to allot to the State under the proposed new agreement. 


The Bhawanf Rajbaha of the Western Jumna Canal, which is under 
British management, also passes through tahsil Jind, This distributary 
was carried through the State in 1895 A.D., when Rs. 183 were paid to 
the land-owners as compensation for 34 acres of land taken up for a portion 
of the main line. In 1897 arequest was made by the State to allow the 
irrigation of a certain portion of the Jind territory from the Bhawani dis- 
tributary, and to permit the Darbar to acquire ownership in one-tenth of 
the rdéjbaéhd, but owing to the limited supply of water and the conditions 
under which the rdjduhdé was constructed, the request was not granted. 
The Punjab Government, however, proposed to supply water for the 
annual irrigation of 2,300 acres of Jand belonging to the villages of 
Bhamewa, Maharra, Lajwana Kalan, Akflgarh, Hathwala Poli, Zafargarh 
and Devrér of tahsfl Jind, on the condition that the water-rates to be 
charged should be the same as those from time to time in force for British 
villages irrigated by this distributary, together with an addition of 50 per 
cent. in lieu of owner’s rates, so long as that rate continues to be levied 
from British villages. The statement below shows the outlets approved 
by the Irrigation Department, Punjab, for the irrigation of Jind villages 


from the Bhawéni distributary :— 


| 








| 

















z 3 a 2 
z g Pe S 
bp w ro 
3 | JE & a. 1 
8 +a - ie. 2 
Name of village, a 2 ry Pre £ REMARKS. 
g E cree eg oy ig 
= no 2 
s |) Se | ee] £2 | 2. 
$ | g2] a3) Be | 3s 
< < a 4 me 
Bhamewa wel 1,329 366 60 6 | 29,100 } Command above aver- 
age. 
Maharra bis 8 13 70 21 59,500 | High command. 
Lajwdna Kalan .., pe & 65 1 | 66,100 | Very good command. 
Akélgarh «| 1,120 309 4 , 
78 7 | 76,800 | High command ; one 
A Hathawéla = ,., 764 210 3 outlet for both vil. 
. lages. . 
Hathawéla 901 248 3 . 
80 hy 93,396 | Very high command; 
Polf wel 1141 314 4 one outlet for both 
villages, 
Polf we { 1,008 278 4 
60 7 | 7,000 | Good command; one 
Zafargarh ee 630 174 3 outlet for both villages 
on Mahem Branch, 
Devrér es 71 187 40 4 | 17,500 Pommand not very 
; good, 





Total os | 8,260 2,278 oo 


9 | 27) LA | ____e. 
(Vide letter No, 684, dated 25th August 1898, from the Punjab Gov- 


ernment, to the Darbar.) 
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The Sirhind Drainage crossed by Sirhind Drainage Syphon at R. D, 
mile 26-1590, Feeder Line, which flows only in the rainy season, rises 
near Kélka, and after flowing across Patiala territory enters the State near 
the village of Ghaébdaén. Passing the Jind villages of Balwdhar, Sajiman, 
Gaggarpur, Kuléran Khurd, etc. the #é/é enters Patiala State near 
Sunam. Near the villages of Ghabdén and Kular4n Khurd, the drainage 
attains a width of half a mile. In the rainy season the roads to these villages 
become impassable for two or three days at a time. The flooded lands 
are sown with rice, gram, wheat and gram and barley mixed. The drain- 
age has two bridges: the first was constructed at Ghabdan by Raja Sardép 
Singh, and the second at Mahilan, 7 miles from Sangrar, by Raja Raghbir 
Singh in 1885, This xd/¢ traverses the State for about 8 miles, from 
Ghabdan to the villages of Mardkhera and Faizgarh, 


Another stream flowing only in the rains is the JhambowéAli, ze, Choi 
drainage which flows across the State for five miles, past the villages of 
Bazidpur and Muhammadpur. Thence, after traversing the intervening 
Patiala territory, it flows past the Jind villages of Dharamgarh, Sahajpura 
and Bazurg, where it re-enters Patiala. Its greatest breadth in the rainy 
season is 12 feet. The lands on the bank of the zdlé benefit by the flood. 


The Ghaggar rises in the hills of Nahan State, and, after flowing 
through Ambala and_ Patidla, .traverses the villages of Saparherf, 
Usmanpur, Ratanheri, Nanhera, Harchandpura,. Gurdialpura and Masori 
of Sangrir tahsil for a distance of about five or six miles. Near 
Saparherf und Ratanheri the Ghaggar widens out to an extreme 
breadth of three miles in the ‘rainy season. When it is in full 
flood the water lies on the fields for days together and damages the 
crops, but an ordinary flood benefits them. There is a ferry near the 
boundaries of Usmanpur and Ratanheri, whence an unmetalled road leads 
to Gohla in Karnal, In the rainy season ferry boats ply under the manage- 
ment of the State. There is another ferry at Ranhera, where the Ghaggar 
passes into Patiala territory. 

The Chai Branch of the Sirhind,Canal enters the State at the village of 
Dhaneta, 24th mile from Sangrir. It flows through the State for four or five 
miles and then falls into the Ghaggar near Mardanherf, 20 feet fall, at mile 
25+1,580” Chai Branch. In 1886 the State Rajbahas were completed, and 
began to irrigate the lands of 82 villages in Sangrir tahsil. The manage- 
ment of the State Rajbéhas and Minors was then put under the State officials, 
The following table gives the Rajbahas and Minors with other details :— 








Table of Mileage Rajbdhis and Minors, Find State. 
a I 
Lencru on ast 























Reacu. 
No, | Name of R4jb4has and From To = 
Minors, Miles Depth sed 
and in ety 
: me feet. | set, 
— on eats aan Pe en cea eae eae: 
M. F. 
x | Sangrar Rajbaha, K.B. a No, 17, Kotla Branch, Brirwa4l/ Kulérin Village... } 20 3,000 | 4*2 7"0 
iJlage. 
2 {| Minor No. 1, Sangrdr | Saron Village, Mile No. 63 1. , Sarton Village ww | 42,000} 24] 2% 
Rajbaha, : ; ; 
3 Minot No, 2, Sangrdr| Balian Village, Mile No. 93 +. | Kalandf Village ..} 5 2,000} 26 3°0 
Rajbaha. ; 
4} Minor No. 3, Sangrar ” ” ss No, 103... | Mangwal Village ...| 3 1,000! a4! a0 
Rajbaha. . . 
5 Minor "No. 4, SangeGr | Bhindar Village, Mile No. 12... | Ramnagar Village ... {5 3,000 | 2°%4 4°0 
R4jbaha, ¥ : 
G Minor No. §, Sangrar | Khurana Village, Mile No. 14 U ... | Ghaggarpur Village | 3 soa] 3:0! 90 
Rajbaha. ete 
Minor Na. 6, Sangrar o ” » No 14k... | Elewal Village se] 3 3,500] 3°93 2’o 


Rajbaha. a 
Minor No. 7, Sangrér | Kheri Village, Mile No. 18% « | Faizgarh Village ...] § 2,200 a3 | 30 


Rajbaha. 
Pete) 


on 
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9 


10 


wu 


19 


20 | 


a1 
22 
2g 


24 


26 


37 
28 


30 
at 


32 


33 


34 


35 | 
: Rajgarh Mioor 


36 





supplie 
days, 
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Table of Mileage Rajbiéhds and Minors, Find Stateconcluded. 


Name of Rajbahés and 
Minors. 








Padrakhin Branch, 
Sangrar Rijb4ha, 


Minor No. 1 Branch ... 

e No.2 
No. 3 
No.4 


No.5 
Gujrdn Rajbiha, G. B. 


Minor No. 1 es 
» No.2 iat 


Dhaneta Réjpahd, C,B. 
Minor No, 1 


No, a 
No. 3 
No. 4 
No. 5 
No. 6 
Mansa Rijbahd, K, B. 


i Maudi RAjbiha, K. B. 


Chank{ Branch 


ve 


Khokar Branch eee 


Minor No, 1 


No, 2 


No. 3 


' Baafdpue Minor ITF, 


R4mgarh Minor {1] F, 


‘ 
; Marorf RAjbaha, C. B. 


Ratanheri Minor ate 


Rain Ma4jra Branch, 


De 


From the rdfb 
channels (or water-courses 
s many villages with wate 


| 


i 
From 








Balian Village, Mile No.9} 
” ” » Noa 
Thales Village, Mile No. 4 os 


Sangrfir Village, Mile No. $b, ... 
No, 534 8, « 


»” ” ” 


Badriikhin Village, Mile No, 8... 


Mite No. 233, Ghaggar Branch, } Mard Khera Village 


Nagarf Village. 
Nigari Village, Mile No.t 
No.2 se 


” * Pty 


Mile No. 20}, Chot Braneh, Pha- 
neta Village. 


Dhaneta Village, Mile No. t 


tee 


” No, 13 
Mawi Village, Mile No» 24 468 
No. 54 


ry ” 


” ” 2” 


Premgath Village, Mile No. 4% 
Bazurg Village, Mile No. 6% 


Mile No. 69, Kotla Branch, Maur 
Khurd Village. 


Mile No, 513, Kotla Branch, Makha 
Village. 


Chauki Village, Mile No. 9 
Khokar Village, Mile No. 123. 


on 


Dhadda Village, Mile No, 164 
No. 17 





BAldnwAlf Village, Mile No, ar 


Mile No. 40, 3td Feeder, Inderpur 
Village. 


Mile 343, ard Feeder, Kakhra Vil- 
lage. 


Mile No. 20, Chof Branch, Dhancta 
Village. 


Dhaneta Rajbih’, o Mile 4,000 feet 


2 ae 4,000 4g 


Mile No. 21, Choi Branch 


” 














Total 





ee ae 


CENGTH ON Ist 





Reacn, 
To Peo TAqmerie 
Miles [Depth width 
and | in io 
feet. feet. | feet, 
Badrakhan Village..}| 8 0 3°31 gto 
Sangrir Village ..) 3 400 | 383 1'9 
Changal Village ... | 6 2,000} a5] ag 
SangrGr Village | © %800) 19 arg 
Badraikhin Village... | 2 900] to] ay 
Bhamma-waddi Vil-| 3 2,500 22) x09 
laye. 
7 4000 | 28] gry 
we | Mauran Village a] 4 4,000 29 20 
Ditto we} 34,000] 231 ag 
Baeurg Village ve | 7 29500 | 36] gig 
Syiteee. Khurd} 1 3,500 | a4] aug 
Chupki Village «| 34,500) Jo] 35 
Dharamgarh Village | 2 1,000 | 3°19] 909 
Kakrila Village... | 2 4,000 | 26} 4.9 
Bazorg Village =» | 1 3,000] 2°S 10 
Kakrala Village ...] 1 2,000] 27] jog 
Mansa Village oe] 4 2,000] 2°5) a9 
Gil Village soe | 24 3,000 | 43) Go 
Bhenf Chahar Village} 5 2,500] 361} ao 
Kuttiwal Khurd Vil-[ 7 ° | 31 20 
lage. i 
Mandi Khurd Village) 4 1,000 3°6 20 
Bhandar Village ...j 28 ° ay 10 
Manea Khurd Village] 3 S00} 2°99] 30 
Bazidpur Village ../ § 2,000} 16] 3°09 
Bhunkf Village... ] 3 o} a4} 3's 
Dhaneta Village ..] 0 4,000! 3'0 20 
Marori Village... | 3 Oo} 30] 20 
Mardanherf Village 3 4,000 | 2°0 20 
Radin Majra Village 1 3,000 20 | a°0 


eee 


a+6[ 183 1,300 


een ee I SS 


éhés water passes by heads (outlets) to the minor 
) and thence to the fields. Each main channel 
r and each village has its turn of certain 
The zaminddrs have their own wérbandi system; each éiswadér 
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has his share according to his holding and gets his share of water appor- 
tioned into pahars (3 hours) and gharis (24 minutcs). The irrigation is 


mainly by flow, a very small arca being irrigated by lift. 


On the Western Jumna and Sirhind Canals the revenue is collected by 
the State patwdris. The British Canal rules are in force, and water-rates 
are levied on each crop at so much an acre. The amount due to the 
British Government as water-rates on the Western Jumna Canal is paid at 
each harvest. The revenuc on the Sirhind Canal belongs to the State, 
as the State shared in the cost of its construction. No water-rates are 
realized for crops irrigated by the Ghaggar and Sirhind Nd/ds. 


An extension of the Western Jumna Canal would benefit both Patidla and 
Jind, but it is very doubtful whether such an extension is possible. Pandit 
Lakhmi Chand! suggested that part of the Jind tahsil might be irrigated by 
extending the Butana or Savana Branch, and taking a minor through the 
villages of Markhi, Bhartana, Lalat Khera, Dhingéna and Ram Kali. For 
the Dadri tahsil the Pandit thinks that the Patowas Minor and the Bamla, 
Naurang4bad and Kharak Minors of the Bhawani distributary, if extended, 
could irrigate Amranat, Sanga, Baund Kalan, Baund Khurd, etc. ; and that 
the Rewari Branch, which runs at a distance of 18,000 feet on the left of the 
Bhawani RAjbaha, and the Minor of Kharak Kalan, if extended as far as 
Dadri, could supply water for 31 villages of the Panwar ¢appd in this tahsil. 
As to the remaining portion of Dadri the Darbér proposes to appro- 
priate the whole of the ¢akdvi which is annually provided for in the State 
budget to the Dadri tahsil, and thirty wells will be built annually for irri- 
gation in the villages at proper placcs. Hitherto the moncy given for wells 
has not been recovered, but in future the advances will be in large sums, 
to be recovered by small instalments, and the terms of such recovery will 
be very casy. Thus in a few ycarsa good number of wells will be con- 
structed for protective purposes. Rs, 15,000 will annually be provided in 
the State Budget for ¢a4dvé in the Dadri tahsil.’ 


Wells are generally worked with a bucket and rope (chavsa and /éo), 
but occasionally (in Bazidpur ¢/éga) by the Persian wheel (vahat), In tahsil 
Jind there is no well irrigation, except in the towns of Jind and Saffdon. 
The estimated area irrigable by a well in Dadri is 8 acres, and in 
Sangrir 16 acres. Wells are worked by shareholders according to their 
bdéri (turn), each well having a number of sharcholders, who are either 
descendants of the man who constructed the well or themselves shared the 
cost of its construction, The shareholders work a well jointly or separately 
as the case may be, and the system is called accordingly /éma or sdjha. 
The well irrigated arca in the State is 23,328 acres. The following figures 
show the number of irrigating wells in that State, with certain statistics 
regarding them :-— 











Dertu TO WATER Butvocns PER WHEEL OR 







































IN FEET, Cost IN RUPEES, BUCKET. Area trrie 
a eee gated per 
TAHSiLs, fl { 5 

Number With- a wheel or 

of |Krom| To | Masonry, jout ma-| Number of] Cost in | Cost of | bucket, 

wells. sonry, pairs, Tupecs, gear. 

et er cone | ce | nee | ee — — ee ee oie! 

Bect, |Feet,; Re, Rs. Ke. &s, Rs, | Rs, Rs. | Acres, 

Sangrar ... 1,004 33 | 180 |200 to 2,000 os 2 200 | 16 to 32 | 15 to 35 
Dida 1,378 so 5¢ 1,100 to [From 20 4 | 200 to 400 25 9 
9| 45 | 129 1,300 zto 4 |] 200 to 400 20 ? 


ow » 





1 Assistant Engineer, whose services were lent temporarily to the State by Government, 
2 Letter No. 55, dated the 27th August 1903, from the Forcign Minister, Jind State, to the 
Political Agent, Phalkidn States, 
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CHAP. Il, A. In tahsil Jind well irrigation is not attempted, being too costly, though 

Economic. at the towns of Jind and Safidon gardens are irrigated from wells. In 

tahs{l Dadri a large area is irrigated from fackcké wells with leather 

buckets. In tahsil Sangriér well irrigation is practised on a large scale, 

Irrigation : gencrally from masonry wells. The State encourages the extension of well 

Wells: irrigation. The following table shows the number of wells constructed 
annually during the 10 years 1891—1901 :— 


AGRICULTURE. 





NuMBER OF WELLS, MONEY ADVANCED IN RUPEES. 





Siena alana 

















Yaars, . From From 
Irrigation. | Drinking. | State Village Total. 
Funds, Funds. 
iggreoa oe Se ra ar? mans > eet 670 A age: 
1852 93 os an ove 7 4 485 475 | o60 
1293-04 ve ae one 2 4 200 §20 820 
1894-95  «s tis Sei 6 3 620 320 , 920 
1895-90 are or eee 5 14 435 1,250 1,685 
1896.97... ae ont 13 28 1,050 3,020 | 4,070 
1897-98 ewe ae ase 6 . 6 320 200 620 
1898-99 See vee ove ee it 1,035 1,2c0 2,235 
1899-1900 + tei oe 23 13| 1,745 1,569 3,314 
1900-01 rr one eee 13 6 | 1,585 220 1,775 
rot SCUBA os | S000| be | ae 
Construction of The methods of well sinking “and the religious ceremonies con- 
wells, nected with them arc as described in the Hissar and other District — 
Gazettecrs. 
Unbricked wells. In tahsil Dadri unbricked wells are made by digging out the sand and 


lining the 7hdé or parchha with khep, tree branches. Such wells are made 
when the rains come too late to sow the kharff crops, They are made 
in a few days and cost Rs. 8 to 10. They fall in during the ensuing rainy 
season. 


Working of Wells are generally worked as we have seen with a ddo {a strong rope) 

Melle and charas (leathern bucket) or a buffalo-hide bag swung on an iron ring 
and handle (manai?), the rope passing over a small strong wheel (Shon) 
fixed over the well. A charsa costs from Rs. 5 to Rs. 6, and a /dée if made of 
hemp Rs, 7, or if made of hide Rs. 15. The oxen which draw it run down 
an inclined plane (géam) dug out by the side of the well, the driver (47/éd) 
sometimes sitting on the rope. When the bucket reaches the top the man 
who stands at the mouth of the well (david) seizes the rope, pulls the 
bucket on the platform, and empties it into the parchha, bidding the driver 
unloose the rope, crying Beli Rdmlo, There should be four yoke of oxen, 
two pairs working at once, with a change at noon. If the well is deep and 
the work goes on all day four yoke of oxen are essential. Four yoke will 
water about § of an acre in a day, but the area depends on the depth of 
the well. A man arranges the flow of water from the channels (4/a/) on 
to the beds (4#dvis) into which the ficld is divided, 
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Little has been done to improve the breed of horses in the State. 
There are stallions at the tahsil head-quarters and a donkey stallion at 


Sangriir. In 1go1-02, 108 mares were covered by the State stallions. 
The figures in the 


air =. margin show the 









































actual numbers of 

eanet | cacaee ae horses and mules in 

——-- — ——- the State in 1903. 

Samgrir .. “ “ 246 7 They show that of 

find a sé el 546 15 the threc  tahsils, 

Jind is the only one 

Didi aw wo . 411 ° where young stock 

SS ee ee ne. ig bred tO. any, 
extent. 

The best oxen are found in Jind tahsil, lying as, it does al- 
most entirely in the great cattle-breeding tract of Hariana. A good 
cow gives 8 sers of milk, calves 7 or 8 times, and is worth Rs. 30 
to 40. A young steer will fetch Rs. 40 to 50. Those that are not 
sold are gelded when about two years old and trained for the 
plough. The average price of a pair-of plough oxen is Rs. 100, but 
a good pair will fetch Rs. 12§-™ Two or three bulls is the average 
aumber to a village. They are allowed to roam about at will at 
certain seasons, and this total absence of all selection does not improve 
the breed. The best buffaloes are also found in Jind tahs{) and the 
next best in Sangrir. A she-buffalo will give 10 to 15 sers of 
milk in a day—producing about 18 chitiénks of butter—and will calve about 
totimes. Prices range from Rs. 30 to 125. Small ringed horns and 
a long tail are marks of breeding in a buffalo. Buffaloes are rarely 
used for the plough; they draw small carts and carry pakhé/s of water. 
{ndiscriminate breeding goes on in their case also. Camel-breeding is 
warried on by rahbdrts in the sandy tract of DAdri and the Balanwalf c/éga 
of Sangrér. In Sangrdr camels are chiefly used for riding and draught, 
but in Dadri they draw the plough. Prices vary from Rs. 50 to 125. 

Sheep and goats are 
a mae ee es ~kept by butchers, 
and by Dh&naks and 

Tahsit, | Cattle. | Buffaloes. | Camels. Sheen 208 Chihras. Inthe 

| goa'ss — Balanwali —tldga 

sheep do well and 

= i woe ot Ro aa goats flourish 
Sangrér ae 26,634 9.886 424 17.922 throughout the 
State. The number 

Hind a. ons 32,241 | 27,133 289 22717 of stock in the vari- 
Dédri .. sc ere 1,239 4,556 15,328 ous tahsils of the 
——|—- -——|-—- | -——_ State is shown in 

Total on 79,119 38,228 5,269 56,021 the margin. The 
-- ae ———--~ figures are for 

1903. 
Cattle fairs are comparatively numerous. They are held annually 


at Sangrdr, Balanwalf and Kakréla in tahsil Sangrir, at Jind, Safidon, 
Ram Rai and Julana in tahsfl Jind, and at Dadri, Karirdpa, Amlota and 
Budhwéna in tahs{l Dadri. The State manages the fairs, charging 
4 annas a head on all stock brought in, anda pice per rupee on the pur- 
chase money. The seller pays the first tax andthe buyer the second. In 
4901-02 the number of animals sold was 19,562 and the income Rs. 18,606, 
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Prizes are given by the State to exhibitors of the best cattle and to the 
largest purchasers. These prizes cost Rs. 3,990 in 1901-02, 


Fodder is generally called #ird, That of the autumn crop consists 
of jowdr and maize stalks, which are stacked in chhor or stacks, and of 
bhaisé or the broken stalks of the pulses. The only spring fodder is the 
straw of wheat or barley (bh%sé or ¢téri) and that of barley and gram 
mixed (mtssa). Bhzsd is stored in heaps or high circular stacks, which 
are thatched when finished. The stalks of great millet and maize are 
chopped into small picccs (sann?) with a ganddsa and then given to the 
cattle. The supply of fodder varies according to the season; but the 
saminddrs arrange so that it costs them very little, sowing metha, rape 
and carrots for fodder inthe cold weather. In seasons of scarcity the poorer 
zaminddrs have great difficulty in finding food for their cattle. A rich 
man keeps a store of fodder in reserve, and when that fails he can buy 
from others, but the poorer people have to struggle on with branches of 
hikar, jal, bert or jhar, which they chop up and give tothe cattle. Some- 
times a man will take his cattle away to a more favoured tract where good 
rainfall or the presence of a canal has rendered conditions more favourable. 
This is called goljdnd. State relief in this respect extends only so far as to 
allow the cattle to graze in the State dirs on payment of grazing fees (ang 


chardi). The dirs are watered by the canal and there is plenty of grass. 


Section B.—Rents, Wages and Prices, 


The rates of rent and dad? realized by owners vary according to the 








soil and the crops 











| 
| 
rebbiedl: | raised and = are 
Kind of soil. Crop. . REMARKS. : ‘ 
per acre, different in all the 
three tahsils. In 
EESTI EER | el ee REED oa eras re - 
the z/dgas of Jind 
Rs. A, P. 
and Jfnd-Saffdon, 
Nahst o» | Sugarcane 9 9 6|The State demand 
(mudmla) is paidby the rent-rates are 
the owner and water- 
: rates by cultivator, usually the same, 
Do, «» | Bdré  (cot- 412 9 Ditto, and are ordinarily 
ton) and : 
vegetables those shown in the 
Do, «« | Other crops | Batd£ at 1th Ditto. margin. Inthe two 
of the pro- ghee , 
duce, tlégas, Dadri or 
Rs. A. P, Haridéna and 
Dékay-bdvdnt Ditto 1 9 6} State demand payable Badhr4 or Bagar, 
and Rauslt, by diswaddrs, a 1 
of Dadri tahsil, the 
Bhid-bérdnt ..| — Ditto 133 Ditto. : 
; ‘ owners usually re- 
Banjay we Ditto Not fixed. | Only ang  chardt : y 


(cattle-grazing fee) ceive cash-rents 
is levied as circum+ 


stances require. (chakota), batdi 


being very rarely 
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taken. The prevailing rates are shown below :== Cher ee 
Economic. 
So ae Fr on io ine “Rents, WAGES 
AND PRICES: 
5 Rents, 
Kind of soil. Idqas. eg REMARKS. 
eee merece | aameeaieineag tere meneame ey 
Rs, A, P 
Chéhi fi Hanine i ave 1 (The State demand is pay- 
she i Bagar ae 4.00 able by the landlord, 
Harifna ove 3.00 
Dikary and Raustt-bdrdnt 
Bayar a 200 
Harifna Le 10 0 
Bhid-banjar ‘ee { 
Bégar =e 0.12 9 


In Kuldran and Sangrar ¢/égas of Sangrir tahsfl the landlords generally 
realize basdé at the 

ooo OEE rates shown in the 
matgin. The 

landlord takes 4th 

Kind of soil. Batdt rates. REMARKS, or 4th of the pro- 
duce of chillies 
and raw cotton and 


| re ES ome enone pays the mudmla 


himself. As re- 














Niét-chadht sw. | ith and ithof the gards sugarcane 
produce, The State demand is payable and dhdn (coarse 
by land-owners, 7 

Reausli-chéhi... Ditto ov rice), he gets 
Rs. 9-9-6 per acre 

Nak sediaudd dhol: tha | Seateaanued: fipaiie Sythe ee eee ant 

ahrt + | ird and 3th of the| State demand payable by the : , 

"produce, land-owner, and water-rates ea the mudémla, 


by cultivator. and in others he 

gets 3th datdz and 
¥ : 

Béydnt ww | Ard of the produce | The State demand is paidby P#YS mucmla in 


the land-owner. correspon ding 
shares, fe, the 


land-owner pays 
itn and the tenant 4ths. In Béldénwalf, the third ¢léga of Sangrdr, the 
State is owner of the land, and the cultivators are its tenants. In this éga 
the datdi system formerly prevailed, but at the current settlement a cash 
assessment was fixed. If the tenants sub-let land to other cultivators, they 
generally take ith datdi and pay the mudmla themselves, the cultivators pay- 
ing water-rate. Seriza and kamins’ dues are paid out of the shémildt dheri 
or common heap. Serina gocs to the diswaddr and the rate is 2 sevs per 
maund. ‘The £amins or ldgis are four in number, viz., the Nai, Jhinwar, 
Kumhér and Chéhré. The other /dgis are paid separately by the dsswaddrs 
and tenants. 
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AND PRicgs, Food-grains, 








Prices and wages. 





Sangrér. | Jind. j Dadri, 

















[ Part A. 


The average prices (in sers per rupee) of the chicf staple food-grains 


for the 10 years ending 1903 
at each tahsil are shown in 
the margin. All grains ex- 
cept dhdn (coarse rice) and 








Prices, | bdjrd are cheapest at Sangrdr, 
a | | | sas they are produced exten- 
| sively in this tahsil, whereas 
Wheat . a ‘S| 14 rice is largely grown in the 
Gram o 23 20 ig canal-irrigated tracts of Jind 
and édjra in the sandy soils of 
Barley te 26 a9 20 Dédri. In villages prices are 
Maize -| 23 18 1o somewhat lower than they 
are in the neighbouring towns. 
Foudy we 24 20 21 The samindars often hand 
Béjrd = 19 16 | oo over nearly all their produce 
to mahdjans, only keeping 
Dhdn (coarse rice) ow 17 8/13 enough for one year’s con- 
Ming 2 * ua 14 sumption. Sometimes, when 
Pulses § in need of money for wed- 
Urd ow 13 12}. 1 dings and to pay the revenuc, 
are —————_—-—~ -_ aie jet they sell their standing crops. 
The prices for the quinquenaia since 1887 are shown in the margin. Sang- 
ae rdr has a large 
What, Gram. RGR) ”~OCMarket where 
eat, | Gram. | Barley.} Maize. i Jowiir.| bdjra, | Dhan, wheat, gram, 
Sangrit = w[ a5| aal Lael aol sal eel «Cty are collect- 
1887-88 {in i oh. a). ae ae j {| a} . ed from the 
19 18 : . 
neighbouring 
1893-93 fin ies e ae ae 3 a ps 3 villages for ex- 
Dadri 4H] 201) 261 2 aj. port. The rail- 
Sande foareeny u 15 ay 18 19 18 3 «Ways running 
nine. Ula 3/18! peeeiter = »! «oa! ..”? through the 
Sangrar 8 33 oe ae Be a oar towns of San- 
vores (ee ew) gi BL xf Bl Bl “ws grdr, Jind and 
; ‘ 1 20 3 te ye 
es: aia i Dadri have 
done much to equalize prices. 
Wages of artis Artizans arc only paid in cash in the towns and some of the larger 
zans. villages, and their wages vary. At Sangrir a mason receives from 8 to 10 
Aes noo annas, a carpenter or blacksmith from 6 to 8, while coolies are paid from 3 
Part B, to 5 annas a day. The rates at Jind, Dadri, Saffdon, etc, are lower. 


At Sangrar, which is a great grain mart, 


labour for hand 


annas a day. Chama 


if employed on 


carts, 


plastcring houses they get only about 


In villages carpenters and masons 


day. 
following wages, 


Khes 
Dotéi 


Chauthit 
Khaddar (coarse cloth) 


At harvest time the labour 
certain quantity of grain, 


(wrap) 


there is good demand for cooly 


and their wages sometimes rise to.6 or even 8 
ts and other menials, who work as cutters of 
grass and wood or scek employment at the market, 


earn 3 Or 4 annas: 
2 annas a day. 


a 


get their food and 3 or 4 annas a 


ers employed in the fields receive a 
as do the /égis. Weavers in villages get the 


raw material being supplicd to them :— 


Rs. 
I 
1 
2 
1 


A. 
° 
8 
co) 
o 


F, 

O per piece. 

o 2 ” 

o 3) 7 

© ,, 40 yards piece. 


Besides this a little grain and oil is also given. 
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The amount of grain paid at each harvest from the undivided grain 
‘heap to the village menials is called /dmgd. It is not, as arule, a fixed 
amount, and in addition to the /dzgd, some menials get a fixed, others a 
variable, allowance of grain, as is shown in the table below :—= 








AMOUNT OF FOOD-GRAIN PER MAUND OR 
PER PLOUGH AT HARVEST IN SEBS. 


To whom The detail of work. 
PAID. In tahsfl In tahsil In tahsfl 
Jind. Sangrér. DA4drf, 








ee rete 
nal 





ey | ED 











Chamdr .,, | Per maund one | Per maund one! Per maundone| The Chama is the leather- 
ser, toge-| ser,  toge-| ser,  toge-| workerof the village, and also 
ther with| ther with) ther with| generally performs begdr work 
skin of all| theskinofall] skin of all} for the village, and assists in 








cloven hoof- | cloven hoof- | cloven hoof- | cultivation. 
ed cattle. ed cattle. ed cattle. 
C eae plough ae The Chizhrdé is the sweeper. 
OR Pes Bere ae as | He is also often eaploved as 
with skin of | with the sites! the village dauva (or mes- 
camels! of camels: | senger), 
horses and} horses and | 
donkeys. donkeys, 








SCONE ee A ONE Sey 
ee cree 
nas eRe | rererereneset 





sEepe Khati is the village car- 
Khdti or| Per  plough| Per — plough | % ser per | The g 
Z i . thirty-two} maund, penter, He makes all the 
Tarkhan. shi eee ita a wood-work required by the 
villager and all ordinary re- 
| pairs. 





NS ee ——— 
renee eecmme | menerrenreees emcee | anew eammmemet ed 


i 4 ’ ; : 

i i Ditt Ditto he Lohdr is the village black- 
anh, i sc | smith, and also does all repairs 
to iron works, 














Kumhar 5 sers ee 5 gers per 4 ser per The Kumhdr is the village potter 
ye plough. plough. maund: and manufactures the house- 


hold earthen utensils required. 

| ; In addition to this he keeps 

| donkeys and carries grain from 

: t : the threshing floor to the 
{ village, 





et 











oe ee 


+ teen h : Ditto on Fhtnwar supplies water. He 
Fitnwdr ... pitts makes all the baskets and serves 
! as utensil cleaner at the wed: 

dings. 


Cetera | Oe epee | ee CSE SED OH 





ae | om ene Core omen 











1 28 xed 4.} 4 ser per| He shaves and attends upon 

Nat wnt Unfixed ( Une arene E guests. He is also sent on 

| messages, and enjoys large 

| i perquisites at betrothals and 
| weddings. 











Dhobt = | _ Ditto tas | Nitto ae 
Chhimpt or| Ditto ewe | Ditto 
Chhimbd. 


ee Se 


Unfixed. | He washes the village clothes. 





Cg ey Oe ES 

Ditto .. | Heisthe clothes printer of the 
village, stamping and dyeing 
all the village clothes, 

















an ES Ee | NS RS — 


Nilgar | Ditto «| Ditto we} Ditto bie 


nes ens: ane 


He is the dyer of the village. 














No1zu.—The above allowances are fixed to be paid to the menials for their ordinary works 
according to the WAjib-uleArz of Settlement, but in some villages they get a Jess amount ac. 
cording to their mutual agreement. 
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When a new village was settled, the founder, his relations, and children 
who broke up the land for cultivation naturally had great influence and 
authority, The revenue was imposed in a lump sum on the tappd, of which 
they formed the heads, and its distribution rested with them. Gradually 
they became headmen, and the State looked to them for the realization of 
the revenue, their numbers increasing with the population. At the first 
regular settlement they were allowed pachotrdé or 5 per cent. on the 
revenue collected, and the collections began to be made by tahsils through 
them (instead of in a lump sum from the tappd). The office of headman is 
deemed to be hereditary, and during the minority of an heir a sarbaréh- 
kar is appointed. When a village has becn divided into pdnas or thulas 
one or more headmen arc appointed to each pana or ¢hula, but the revenue 
of the whole village is collected by all the headmen separately from their 
panas or thulas, and they receive the pachotréd on the revenue collected 
by them respectively. Large villages have 7, 8 or more hcadmen apicce ; 
small ones less. 

The remarks as to the relative prosperity of the various Jat tribes in 
Patiala (page 130) hold good for Jind. The Sikh Sardars are the wealth 
est people in the State, frequently owning two or three villages. ‘They 
live well and are well clothed and housed. Next come the makdjans 
and other commercial castcs, whoware well off and live with less display 
than the Sardars, 


Section C.—Forests. 


The only forests in the State are the reserves, Birs), which are three 
in number, namely, Aish Ban, Bazfdpur 


rhe and Barah Ban Birs. The figures in the 

1. Aish Ban Bér .. 54 Margin show their areas in square miles. 
2. Bazidpur Bér +» 071. On the tst of August 1901 a Forest 
3. Bérah Ban Bf s 235° Department was established for the 
Total « 410... Management of the Birs. Previous to 


—— this they were under the Barah (Forage 
and Wood Godown). The Forest Department also looks after arboriculture 
and the trees on the road-sides. The statement below shows the receipts 
and expenditure on the irs for 1895-96 and 1900-01 :-— 


























EXPenpirurs, GROSS KRCEIPTS, 
eS ee, 7 a eS, 
5 
z | 
Years, 3 . 7 
S cy & & 
“ 2 3 E 
we 2 2 Ss 
= 9 : S . = : z 
gs S 3 a 3 3 “s rd <3 2 
$8 4 £ 8 3 8 = 3 s 
S b= o [4 . > Ss “= ° Oj 
S fo) =) o io) = “ <) z 
ee ey | | | —— 
Rs, Rs, Rs. Rs. Rs Rs, Rs ‘Gs. Rs, Rs, 
1895-96 oe 3,664) w 3,664 | 1,645 448 374 905‘ 3,020} 6,192} 3,538 
1900¢0! on 1,534 197 1,731 1,177 qt 25209 35 298 | 3,790 2,112 
——— i | | | ees, 
Difference vee fo 25930 | PIOT | — 3,933 | 468 | — 177 | $1,835 | — 870 |— 2,722 |— 2,402 | — 416 








The Aish Ban Bir lies some two miles east of Sangrir town and has an 
area of 984 acres, It is irrigated from the Choad. A portion of this Bir 
is used for raising fodder crops for the State animals. Piy, deer, and an 
occasional wolf are found in it. The Bazidpur Bir, also called the Plés 
Ban, is about 14 miles to the north-east of Bazidpur village. Dhdk trees, 
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locally known as p/és, abound in it. The Bérah Ban Zir lies 2 miles south 


of the town of Jind on the banks of the Western Jumna Canal. The cattle 
of the neighbouring towns and villages are allowed to graze in the Sirs 


Buffaloes a Rei 5-0 per head, 20 payment of the annual. grazing fee 
Ballocks Say BO (ang chardi) shown in the margin. The 
Cows ‘ we Re tB Gy Sirs produce a plentiful supply of the 
Moung stor ay ee al samtk, palinji, palwé, khabbal, dub, 


panni and pélé grasses and afford welcome relief to the cattle in time of 
drought. Various kinds of trees such as the 7d/, katr, jand, hikar (acacia) 
and deri grow inthem. d/ trees are more common in the Barah Ban. 
The fruits of the jé/, kair, and and ber are eaten by the poor in time of 
famine, when also the bark and leaves of these trees are used as fodder. 
The fruit of the ja/ tree is called pilé, and that of the hair tind. Both 
these are pickled when young and grcen. When ripe the fruit of the air 
is called pinjzé and that of the jand sangar. They are eaten as vegetables, 
The der tree fruit is called der. Wood cut from these Birs is stored in 
the State Wood and Forage Godown (Bérab) and used as timber for State 
buildings and also as fuel. The Forest Department also sells the fuel, 


Section D.—Mines and Minerals. 


The mineral products inthe State aré»saltpetre, kankar and stone. 
Saltpetre is obtained in the Jind tahsiland Dadri. H. H. Raja Raghbér 
Singh opened three State refineries (shora fothis) at Jind, Safidon and 
DAdri, and from these refined saltpetre is sent for sale to Calcutta. Each 
refinery is managed by a munsarim or manager who is assisted by a gu- 
mishta (Hindi accountant), a mwharrir (Urdu clerk), a ¢olla (weighman), 
two chaprdsis and about 8 workmen, Attached to these refineries are 
about 74 crude saltpetre factories where crude saltpetre is prepared by 
workers who work as asdémis (contractors) for the refineries. 


The workers in the refinerics for preparing crude saltpetre are. given 
contracts through the manager in Katak»(October), with an advance of 
money. The workmen prepare crude saltpetre and bring it to their res- 
pective refineries. They are paid on an average Re. 1-3 per maund. To 
prepare crude saltpetre shora mitti (carth containing saltpetre, which is 
generally found in greater or less quantities in the vicinity of every village) 
is scraped up and brought to the factories, which are generally located near 
tanks or wells. Nothing is paid for the material if it is scraped from 
common land, but a small royalty is paid on private land. Each factory is 
provided with a Zundi, a brick-lined sloping channel about 10 yards long 
with a reservoir at the lower end. The £uxdi has wooden poles on all 
sides and is thatched with panni grass. The roof is coped to a height of 
one ddlisht on both sides, and the coped roof is filled with shora mi#fi and 
water. The water impregnated with saltpcetre leaks down through the 
thatch and collects in the reservoir. It is of a reddish colour. This pro- 
cess is carried on every day until a sufficient quantity of saltpetre has been 
collected, when the water is boiled in an iron cauldron till it becomes syrup, 
and is then spread over brick-lined beds plastered with lime. When hard 
saltpetre is scraped off with a spade, crude saltpetre is brought to the 
refinery in loads of 15 to 20 maunds. 


The crude saltpetre thus collected is next buried in underground cells 
(khattis) fora year and then taken out, 25 maunds at a time, boiled in an 
iron cauldron, and cleaned in an iron sieve called 7harnxd. It is then 
poured into a wooden box with a vessel (dohva) shaped like a spoon or an 
iron pan (chhaj). After some time the scdiment settles and the colour of 
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the liquid becomes white. This is then put in small boxes, provided with 
a machi (wooden frame), for crystallization. After 6 or 7 days the 
crystals are taken off the mdchis, collected in baskets and sprinkled with 
alum and indigo water to colour them. Then they are spread on dolards 
(sheets of coarse country cloth) to dry. This completes the process. 
During the ten years ending tgor the average outturn of saltpetre crystals 
was 4,756 maunds out of 14,070 maunds of crude saltpetre, giving an average 
net income of Rs. 14,922. The figures given below show the quantity of 
saltpetre crystals in maunds prepared in the refinerics and their earnings 
and expenditure for 1895-96 cad 1900-01, as shown in the Administration 
Reports of the State forthose years. In rgoo-o1 out of 16,381 maunds 
of crude saltpetre, 6,039 maunds of crystals were obtained and sold for 
Rs. 39,936 i— 








EXPENDITURE, 


Mice 


ings, 
al 


i 
, 
Salaries. crude salte | Tot 























Quantity of é i | 
Years. saltpetre \Gross earn: a Net 
prepared, ‘ g | Cost of | earnings. 
| petre, | 
j } 
‘ | | 
nae | 
Mds.)) Rs. | Rs. Rs, | Rs. Rs. 
1895-96 ase on 2,628 21,639 \ 3,271 10,304 | 11,378 | 10,064 
1900-01 os 6,039 39,936 | 1,504, 18,992 | 20,426 19,510 
Gort —_— seioemsi | Selita ees 


Difference oe | + 3.411 | +18,207 | + 233 +8618 | + 8,851 + 9,446 


a yee BS a _ ee ee ee 





Kankar or argillaceous limestone is worked near a good many towns 
and villages. It is used for road-metalling and for buildings. The Public 
Works Department either gets the 4akar from contractors or employs 
labourers to excavate it. In the former case the contractors are generally 
paid Rs. 4 per 100 cubic feet, and they deliver the fazéar within a distance 
of a mile. The owner of the land from which the ankar is dug is paid 
4 annas per 100 cubic feet. [n the other case the labourers are paid 
Rs. 2 per 100 cubic feet, and the owner of the land gets the same royalty. 
The labourers are generally menials, Chihrds, Chamérs, etc., who earn on 
an average 4annasa day. Kankar is of two sorts—dichhwé and sillé. 
Bichhwé kankar is so called because its nodules are supposed to resemble 
scorpions (di7chhz) in shape. It is hard, bluish grey in colour, and is used 
for metalling roads. Sz/li kankar is brittle and a whitish grey in colour. 
It is burnt to make lime and mixed with Pinjauri lime for building purposes. 


Stone is blasted at several points in the Kaliana and Kapéri hills in 
tahsil Dadri, the chief being the Kumhar quarry near Kaliana town. The 
stone obtained is of two sorts, hard and sandstone. The hard stone is 
bluish grey in colour and is made into many articles, such as wkhals and 
kundis (large and small mortars), chakkis and khards (small and large mills), 
pillars, etc. It is also used for building. At the Kumh4r mine about 
26 families of Kumhars, commonly called Sangtaraéshds, work in stone and 
earn about 5 annas a day. Itis said that about Rs. 5,000 worth of stone and 
stone articles are worked yearly, of which Rs. 2,000 worth are exported. 
Stone obtained from the Kapiri hill is whitish grey and only used for 
building. Flexible sand-stone called sang-t-larzan, the sand particles being 
loose), has no commercial importance, but is exported as a curiosity. 
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Section E.—Arts and Manufactures, 


The gold and silversmiths of Sangrtir, locally called Sundrs, owe their 
unusual proficiency to Raja Raghbir Singh, who sent a number of them 
to Calcutta to learn their trade. They make ornaments of all kinds, 
especially nose rings (xath or machhii) ; nose studs set with jewels (Zaung) ; 
ornaments for the head (feuddé and chak); for the forehead (chdnd) ; 
necklaces (Aér or jugni) ; anklets (pdzed), etc. Besides the jewels they make 
gold and silver plates, vessels for a¢tar, flasks, scent-bottles, utensils, etc., of 
exquisite workmanship and locally called sédakdérs. The purest gold 
softened for setting is called Auudax and costs about Rs. 27 a tola, It is 
alloyed with silver or copper or both, about 2 rattis of alloy going toa toda. 
The general practice is to give the goldsmith his material and pay him so 
much per ¢o/a for his work—1 pice in four annas for silver work and anything 
from 2 annas to 2 rupees a ¢o/a for work in gold. 


Cotton-ginning! or cleaning is done both by machine and by 
hand. In Jind thereis a factory containing 50 machines, which attracts 
the cotton from all the neighbouring villages. Sangrir tahsil, in default 
of machines, uses hand-mills (called de/z¢ in the Punjab and charki in 
the Bangar). The mill consists of two rollers, one of iron and one of 
wood. ‘The cotton is passed between them and the seeds (4éxolas) thus 
separated from the cotton. The work is generally done by women, who 
if they are working for hire get the seeds, whole or part, in lieu of wages. 
Unginned cotton is two-thirds ‘seed, Ten to 20 sers of raw cotton is a 
day’s work for the ginner, the seed which results being worth 2 or 24 annas, 


The next process is scutching {pzna), which is done either 
by women or professional cotton-cleaners (Pinzjds}. The women use 
a small bamboo bow (d/zénk?) tightly strung. Pinjés use a large double- 
stringed bow (pimjaz). The average earnings are 1} annas per ser, or 
about 6 annas a day. In villages the cofton cleaner is often paid in grain, 
getting twice the weight of the cotton, Scutched cotton is wound into 
rolls (pzizzs) round pieces of stick, 


Spinning is not a menial occupation, Women of the middle and 
even the higher classes do it. Girls make it an excuse for a merry evening, 
They meet together, spin, sing, and talk the whole night long. This is 
called rdtbhidna or rdtaurd. The seven rétaurds inthe month of Méagh, 
before the Shankrant, are considered propitious. When these gatherings 
take place by day they are called chhopa in the Punjab or dhupia in the 
Bangar. The Muhammadan women of Kaliana spi very fine thread 
(dartk sit), which sells at 14 ses per rupee, the average price being 14 sevs. 

The ginning factory at Jind owned by Magni Ram and Jai Narayan 
was established in 1902. It contains 50 mills, of which only 30 are ordi- 
narily at work, about 1oo maunds of cotton being ginned daily. Work is 
not carried on throughout the whole year, but only after the cotton harvest. 
In 1903-04, 39,200 maunds of cotton were ginned, giving 12,865 maunds of 

aes cleaned cotton, which was exported 











to Delhi, Rohtak and Lahore, while 





Gross | _ cdacdeaie Net the seed (dznola) was sold to the 
earnings, earnings. neighbouring villagers and  shop- 
Wages) Ofnere | Total keepers. The average number of 
we a ae ae -——— workmen employed in 1903-04 here 
Rs. Rs. Rs, Rs. Rs, was about 120, The figures in the 


margin show the expenditure and 


32438 "3.051 } 93.594 | 97,245) 2193 Cornings in 1903-04. 








! For a detailed account of the various processes which cotton goes through see Monograph 
on Cotton Manufacture in the Punjab,—Lahore, “ Civil and Military Gazette” Press, 1885. 
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From Jind tahsil wool is exported before cleaning to Panipat and 
Delhi. In Sangrir tahsfl it is sold to the blanket-weavers of Balénwali, 
who make a profit of 8 annas or a rupee on each blanket. Scarcely 
any sheep are kept in Dadri tahsil. With the exception of these blankets, 
weaving is limited in Jind to coarse country cloth, such as khaddar, gajin, 
khaddi, khes, dotdt, sést and saldri. \t is done by the Julahas (weavers), 
of whom 1,184 were enumerated at the census of 1go01. A khaddar cloth, 
50 yards long and 10 givahs wide, requires 24 sers of darik sit (fine 
thread), a gain, 50 yards long and g girahs wide, requires three sers 
2 chatdnks of motd sét (coarse thread), and a khaddi, 50 yards long and 
8 girahs wide, 3 sers of motd sit. A full piece of Ahes, dotdi, seési, or 
saléri is 20 yards long, and half a yard wide, and requires 1 ser of thread. 
A piece of cloth is woven in 4 or § days, and the price paid for the work is 
gencrally one rupee,so that a weaver earns from 3 to 4 annas a 
day. 


. Dyeing is done by nélgars. They dye women’s clothes such as the 
lahngd, kurta, paijama (or sutthan) and sirka (or orhnd), besides men’s 
turbans. The xi/gars of Sangriér are noted for their light dyes, They 
generally use puria ke rang or dyes sold in the ddzdér, in place of the 
indigenous dyes. The dye is dissolved in water in a handd (earthen 
or brass vessel). The cloth tobe dyed is then dipped into it, rubbed, 
wrung out and starched, and:then dried and glazed. Certain indigenous 
dyes are, however, still in use, especially indigo. The powdered indigo 
is putin a large pitcher full of water in which lime, saj7z (alkali) and 
gur are mixed, and becomes fit for use after eight days. Aishmishi 
dye is prepared by mixing water with bruised faththd (a drug) and lime. 
Kasumbhid dye is put in water, which is allowed to strain through a piece 
of cloth into another pitcher. When all the water has strained through 
the kasumbhdé is bruised, alkali added to it, and the mixture again allowed 
to strain. This produees a fast colour. The kasumdhé dye was formerly 
in great demand, but now it is only used at weddings for dyeing ndlés 
(waist strings), etc. It is a fast red dye. Prices vary according to the quality 
of the dye, For zim (light) shades the charges per turban are from a 
4 to ranna. A piece of cloth (¢idz) ao yards long is dyed for 4 
annas. The daily earnings of a dyer vary froin 6 to 8 annas. 


The Chhimbés (stampers) in Jind and Safidon stamp coarse country 
cloth such as vasdis (quilts), foshaks (bed cloths), jéjam (floor cloth) and 
native chintz. The cloth is dipped into water mixed with camel-dung to 
wash out the’starch. Next day and the day after the cloth is again washed 
and soaked in water mixed with saj7i and then dried in the sun. On the 
third day the cloth is put into boiling water with a kind of seed called 
mdin. Lastly, the cloth is dried, pressed and stamped with wooden stamps 
called chhépdés. A Chhimba can stamp a piece of 50 yards in two days, 
and is paid 4 pice per yard.! 


Silk is not produced in the State. Silk of different colours, called pat, 
is imported from Jullundur and Amritsar to make phulkdéris and chops. 
This industry is only carried on in the Sangrér tahsil. A piece of é/ (red 
cloth or red muslin) 34 yards long and 1§ yards wide, embroidered with 
fancy designs (de/ ba¢d), in star and other patterns, is called a phulkért, 
while a piece of coarse or fine red cloth of the same dimensions, embroidered 
with Jef b%té on the borders, and with stars of different colours in the 
inside, is called a chop. A phulkéri takes 6 or 7 days to make and 














2 = 


_} The cost of materials required for stamping 50 yards of cloth is as follows:—Jédin 
6 pies; alkali and coarse soap annas 1-6; alum 3 pies; dye 4 annas; fucl 6 pies, Thus 
his net earnings amount to annas § pies 4 a day, 
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fetches from Rs. 2 to 5, while a chop takes a month or two and fetches from 
Ks. 5 to 20. These garments are worn mostly by the peasant women, 
especially at weddings and other festive occasions, and are often given as 
a wedding present to the bride. Thcy are also exported to Ludhiana and 
Amritsar in small quantities, but chintz and calicoes are taking their place, 
and so this industry is rapidly dying out. 


Carpentry received an impctus from the late Réja Raghbir Singh, who 
sent some Tarkhans from the State to be trained at Rirki. These skilled 
workmen live at Sangrtir and earn 8 or g annasa day. Their work is good, 
but they follow the ordinary patterns and have not struck out any special 
line. They make tables, chairs, almirahs, writing-cases, ctc. The village 
Tarkhan is paid in kind for ordinary work, but for special work, such as 
making carts, well-gear, ctc., he gets 5 or 6 annasa day. The outfit of an 
ordinary carpenter costs from Rs. 15 to 30. English files, saws, and planes 
are slowly coming into use. Dfdri town is famous for turncry. The imple- 
ments used by the turners (Aharddis) and their methods are described in the 
Monograph on Wood Carving in the Punjab, 1887-88, page 11. They carn 
trom § to 8 annas a day. The following are the chief articles manufactured 
by the turners of DAdri with the range of prices for cach article :— 




















Name of article manufactured. Price. 

Bed legs (lacquered) sie bs bel ie . A to a . F 

Do. (plain) os ave hee 1 0 0 to 3.00 
Ptra legs = oe see aa o 4 0 to 010 0 
Terwes of Kalts (pipes)... sei ie o 1 6 to 0 4 0 
Khuntts (wooden pegs) .. ee aie o 1 0 to of 6 
Surmadants and karelds (collyrium boxes) 7 oo 6 to o 1 6 
Chessmen sw wee ave ‘ | o 40 to o 8 o 
Toys ov eee ae ~ | oo 6 to o 20 





Oil-pressing is done by the ¢edés, who numbered 3,454 in Ig01. One 
ghéni (10 to 13 sers) of rape (sarson) is put into the hollow part of the 
press (4o0/hz) and worked with a wooden pestle (/aé#), which is driven by 
a single bullock. Half a ser of hot water is mixed with the rape, and when 
it is well pressed, a hole is made at the bottom of the press and the oil begins 
to come out. This oil is heated and again poured onto the rape, while the 
kolhi is kept warm with torches (#as/d/) until all the oil is extracted from 
the rape. One maund of rape gives 12 sers of oil and 28 sers of khal 
(rape cakes). A man and woman work the press; two ghdénis of rape is 
a fair day’s work for one press and the workers earn from 4 to 6 annas. 
Other oil-secds such as sesamum, alsi, etc., are pressed to order. 


There were 3,874 leather workers in the State according to the census 
of rgo1. They may be divided into three main divisions, (7) the Khatiks who 
prepare mari leather from sheep and goat skins, while d#auri is tanned and 
prepared by the Chamiars themselves ; (##) the Chamérs who make shoes and 
well-gear ; (¢z¢) the Mochis and Sarrajis who make gurgééi and other kind of 
shoes. The Chamars of Sangrtr and Dadri tahsils make good desi shoes, 
which are light and flexible, The Mochis of Sangrér town only make red 
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gurgdbt heeled shoes. Both the desi shoes and gurgdbi heeled shoes are exe 
ported, but only in small quantities. Many kinds of shoes are prepared by the 
Chamars and Mochis of the State. The shoes prepared in Dédrftahsil are 
Salim-Shthi, deswali, mundé (with a chaurd panja) and zendna jatd (with god 
chhoté panja and without heels). Others are quite plain, sddd. These are 
generally made of sheep or goat skin dyed red or black with an inner lining of 
dhauri ; some are ornamented at the toe and round the sides; others are com- 
pletely covered with embroidery. The price of a pair of shoes varies from 8 to 
12 annas for an ordinary pair for hard rough use, or one rupee for a slightly 
better quality, to as much as Rs, 5 to 10 for an embroidered pair. The 
ornamental work is generally done by Chamér women, The Chamars of 
tahsil Sangrér make plain Punjabi shoes of zdré dyed red. ‘Those of Sangrir 
town ornament them with embroidery work. An embroidered pair costs 
from Rs, 4 to 8, while a plain light pair costs one rupee, anda hard rough 
pair from 8 to 12 annas. The Sarrajis of Sangriér town make many kinds of 
gurgébis, half and full boots, of different skins, for which they ask from 
Re. 1-8 to 10, Besides shoe-making they repair carriage harness and 
saddlery. The Cham4rs of tahsil Jind are not skilled in shoe-making. 
They prepare ill-shaped Hindustani and mundd shoes. Laced shoes are 
not as a rule kept in stock, but are made to order. It is the custom when 
ordering a pair to be made to give anadvance to the Sarraj, the rest of the 
price being paid on delivery. Thé-ayerage’period for which a strong shoe 
will last is from 4 to 7 months, and if repaired, it extends to nine months. 
The boots and gurgddis generally wear out in three or four months. Chamars 
earn from 2 to 3 annas a day at shoe-making, Moch{s an” Sarrdj from 5 to 8 
‘annas. 


Paadwas or brick kilns are worked by Kumhdars. This work includes 
the preparation of the sachché or unbaked bricks, and the collection of waste 
fodder, straw and sweepings (dra karkat) for baking the bricks and stack- 
ing them inthe pasdwa. The patherds or mud brick-makers, who are 
generally Chamars or Chihrds, but.sometimes the fKumhars themselves, 
prepare the clay, working it with a spade. Large bricks are moulded 
in a mould of wood or iron called a séncha bearing a trade mark and 
tap with wooden ¢hdépis (tops). Small bricks are only made in gélids 
or sduchas (moulds). These bricks are burnt in the kiln, In Sangrdr 
tahsil large bricks are made, weighing three sers each ; while in Jind 
tahsil they average 3 ser. For large bricks the patherds are paid 
Rs. 100, and for small bricks Rs. 14 per 100,000, A patheré can 
make 400 Jarge and 1,500 small bricks in a day. The Kumhars 
collect straw, fodder-sweepings, etc., for the puzdwa on their asses, 
generally without charge, and also wplds (dried cakes of cowdung) 
which cost Rs. 600 for a pasdwa of 300,000 large bricks. A pasdwa 
is thus arranged:—A layer of sweepings about a foot deep is laid on 
the site, and on it the sun-dried bricks are arranged with a space be« 
tween every two layers which is filled with sweepings and uplds. Holes 
are left in the covering. Fire is applied from below. A kiln for large 
bricks holds 300,000 bricks and requires four months burning. A 
kiln for small bricks only holds 200,000 bricks, but requires to be 
burnt for the same period. Large bricks are generally sold at Rs. 8co 
per 100,000 and small ones at Rs, 100 per 100,000, while the actual cost 
of large bricks is Rs. 380 and of small ones it is Rs, §6 per 100,000. In the 
town of Sangriir contractors have recently begun to prepare br icks with 
“ chimney ” kilns, where Purbiés and Chamars are employed. In the Jind 
tahsil 30 pasdwas and in Sangrtir tahsil 24 are made yearly. In Dadri tahsil 
pazdwas are not common, as stone is generally used for building purposes. . 
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6,393 Kumhfrs were returned in the State at the census of 1gor. In 
the towns and large villages they generally work at brick-making, but 
sometimes make pottery, toys, etc. In villages they generally make 
earthenware. 


The method of manufacturing carthen vessels is described on 
pages 2—11 of the “ Monograph on the Pottery and Glass Industries of the 
Punjab, 1890-91.” In this State two potters, jointly, can prepare 25 vessels 
daily, and thus in 15 days they can prepare 375 vessels as detailed below 
burnt in an éwz (small kiln) which requires three days’ firing :-— 


1 











Name of the vessel, {Number. Price. Rate. 
I 
| Rs. A. P, 
Gharoas (pitchers) ... 175 8 o 0! 9 bDies each, 
fI.tndts (small pots) TOO 90 3 pies each. 
| 





Kishores (small glasses for drinking) is 100 | 0 4,0 | 2 annas per 100, 


| 
2 
| 
“eee See * * | 


In this work a family of five persons can earn g annas on an average per 
day. Besides working in pottery they supply. clay for building purposes, 
and carry grain and other articles on asses from village to village. They 
also carry the corn from the fields at harvest timc. A Kumbhar with eight 
donkeys can earn 12 annas daily. 


Section F.—-Commerce and Trade. 


No statistics for the general trade of the State are available. Sangrir, 
Jind and Dadrf are the local centres of the grain trade, and Messrs. Ralli 
Brothers and other firms send agents there. Refined sugar and rice are 
imported from Muzaffarnagar, Bareilly and Fyza4bad; cloth from Delhi and 
Ludhiana ; bronze and brass vessels from Murddabad, Rewarf, Patiala and 
Jagadhri; gold and silver lace from Patiéla and Delhi; and glass bracelets 
(chzris) from Patiala and Ludhi4na., Cotton is exported from the town of 
Jind to Rohtak and Hansi, gi to Sunfm and Tohana, sarson and indigo to 
Delhi. From the town of Dadri édjrd is largely exported with a smaller 
quantity of barley and gram! 


Section G.—Means of Communications. 


The Ludhiéna-Dhuri-Jakhal Railway passes through tahsfl Sangrir 
and has a station at Sangrér town. This railway, 79 miles in 
length, was constructed at the expense of the Jind and Maler Kotla 
Darbars, who contributed #ths and {th of the cost respectively. 
It was opened on the _ toth of April 1got and is worked by 
the North-Western Railway for 55 per cent. of the gross earnings. The 











1 The methods of skinning buffaloes, bulls, sheep and goats, and the process of tanning, dyeing 
and preparing hides are described in the Monograph on the Leather Industry of the Punjab, 
1891-92, pages 16—-20. The method of preparing different kinds of shoes, gurgési boots, and 
the tools and instruments used in the works are also described in the Monograph, 
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capital outlay to the end of June 1903 was Rs. 42,73,166, which gives an 
average cost of Rs. 54,325 per mile. The following statement shows the 


general results of the working :— 


a ge 














aa ey Difference, 

Miles, 7 ‘Mites. Miles. “Per cent, 
Mean mileage worked in 78-66 78°66 a3. 
Train mileage... tes one 68,960 | 67,225 = 1,735 — 2'82 

Rs, Rs. Rs. 

Gross earnings oo 1,97,243 1,49,428 48,415 — 24°47 
Working expenses at §5) per cent. 3,08,814 82,185 26,629 — 24°47 
Nett earnings «+. ove 89,029 67,243 21,786 — 24'47 
Percentage of return to Darbérs on capi- 2'03 - "46 ase 


57 
tal outlay, | 








The percentage of nett profits on the-capital outlay for the year 1902-03 
was thus 3°60. The 
figures in the margin 
show the gross carnings, 











{ 
| Gross 








Number of:| Tonnage of 
earnings. | passengers. | goods. the number of passengers 
of the various classes 
ve ees | _... carried, including police 
and troops, and the ton- 
Rs. Tons. nage of goods for the Ist 
! half year of 1903. The 
Coaching es 82,389 256,599 4 eetnanee eee crs 
Goods ey 65,934 res $1,552 Sea 
Telegraph 540 ai Mes (256,590) consisted of 483 
Sundries ve 565 we one Ist class; 1,322 and 
Total.» oe ~~ Class ; 4,156 intermediate, 


28 
sachs and 250,629, 3rd class, 


and the tonnage of goods 
of 42,719 tons of merchandise ; 358 tons of railway material ; 8,398 tons of 
ordinary and 77 tons of military stores. 


The Southern Punjab Railway passes through the Jind tahsil for 
25 miles, with stations at Jind, Kinéna and Julana. This line was opened 
on the roth of November 1897. The State has no share in it. The Rewérf- 
Ferozepore Railway runs through tahsil D&dri for 14 miles, with stations 
at Charkhi-Dadri and Manheru. In this line also the State has no share. 


The railways have been effectual in diminishing the hardships of 
famine, especially in the insecure tract of Dadri. Grain is easily transport- 
ed and the facility of transport tends to equalise prices. The construction 
of the Ludhidna-Dhdri-Jakhal line afforded great relief to the famine- 
stricken population of the State in 1899-1900. The other lines have dcevelop- 
ed trade in the towns of Sangrdr and Jind. At Sangrir a grain-market has 
been opened whcre wheat, gram, etc., are collected from the neighbouring 
villages for export, and since the opening of the Southern Punjab Railway 
cotton mills have been started at Jind. DéAdri, however, has suffered, as its 
trade has gone to Bhawanf since the opening of the Rewari-Ferozeporc line 











1 The share of total receipts to be paidta the North.Western Railway for working the 
line has lately beén reduced to 52 per cent, 
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The table below shows the principal roads in the State together with CHAP. II, G. 
the halting places! ex route :— Economie. 
SON ee NE had Sa | MzANS OF Com- 

S MUNICATIONS, 

= Roads, 
Roads, Halting places. s REMARKS. 

2 

& 


te eee Se | aS ND ET SS |S |S A oS ASS 





Sangrér tahsfl— 


Sangrar to Patidla «| Bhaw4nigarh (Patidlaj 35 | Metalled, Lies in ]fnd territory 





State). for 7 miles and then enters 
Pati4la State. Constructed in 
1867—70. 


Sangrirto Kotla .. | Dhtirf (Patidla State)... 20 | Metalled. 


Bhalw4n and Chhintawdla 20 | Metalled for 2 miles. 
(Pati4la State). 


Sangrér to Ndbha .. 


Sangrér to Kul4rdn... | Balwahar  « es, 6,| Partly metalled 


Sangrir to Badrdkhdn hs § | Unmetalled. 

Kherf, Mahl4n and]. 69 | Metalled for 12 miles beyond 
Maur4n. which there is only a kachché 

path. Constructed in 1870—73. 


Sangrir to Jind... 





Station road from 1 | Metalled, 
Sangrur town to the 
railway station, 

Jind tahsfl— 

Station road from Jind Metalled. 
town to the rail- 
way station. 

J{nd to Saffdon ... | Jamnf, Budha Khera ...| 24 | Unmetalled, 

Jind to Hansi R4ém R4i, Ragthal Ndr-| 27 Do. 


naund. 
J{nd to Rohtak Kanna, Juldna, Zafar- 32 Do. 
garh. S4mar, Kharent! 
(British). 
M4lwi, Jhamola eee 24 Do, 


Kandala, N&gora, Kathé- 40 Do. 
na (British). 


Jind to Mahan a 
Jind to Kaithal — ax. 


Dadri tahsfl— 
Dédrf to Jhajjar on Mie 12 | Unmetalled, sandy, 
Dé4drf to K4naud a. | Mandaula wef 127 Do. 
DAdrf to Bhawdnf a 11 Do. 
Station road from pe t|Metalled. Constructed in 
D4drf town to the 1896-97. 


nn a er 
v 


railway station, 





‘Most of the halting places noted ere mere villages without any sardfor d4k bunga- 
low, 
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The metalled roads which are under the State Public Works Depart- 
ment (Gark Kaptdéni) are generally good, but the unmetalled roads are bad. 
The unmetalled roads in tahsil Jind and in the canal-irrigated areas of 
Jind and Sangrér become swampy during the rainy season, and bullock 
carts have great difficulty in getting through, even with twice the ordinary 
number of bullocks. The village paths are narrow and in some places 
run between hedges. In tahsil Dédri, and especially in the Bélanwéli ildga 
(tahsil Sangrér) the roads are sandy, and during the hot weather the drifted 
sand makes the road hard to distinguish from the surrounding country. 


There are two ferries on the Ghaggar in tahsil Sangriir,—one at 
Usmanpur and the other near the village of Nanhera on the Kaithal road. 
These are maintained by the State during the rainy season, and managed 
in the months of Swan and Bhédon by malldhs, “who charge 2 annas a 


person, 


The State guest-house at Sangrir, called the Krishan Bagh Kothi, 
lies in the Krishan Garden. It is under the management of the Superintend- 
ent of the Reception Department, assisted by a staff of servants. There is 
also a rest-house at Sangrtr built this year. At Jind, Safidon and DAdri 
certain portions of the forts are used for the accommodation of State 
guests. British Canal Department rest-houses have been built at Jind, 
Saffdon and Ram Rai. There are Aa¢hdis in the larger villages and sardis 
at the towns of Jind, Sangrir and Dadri. 


Prior to 1885 the State maintained 8 post offices at Sangrdr, Bélén- 
wali, Kuléran, Jind, Saffdou, Zafargarh, Dadri and Badhra. These were 
managed by a Munsarim attached to the Dcodhi Mualla, and Jind stamps 
and ost-cards were used within the State limits. There were also British 
post offices at Jind and Dadri. On the 15th July 1885 a postal convention 
was effected between the Imperial post. olfice and the State, to facilitate 
the mutual exchange of correspondence, parcels, insured articles and money 
orders, The British post offices at Jind and Dadri. were abolished and the 
management of the State post offices placed under a State Postmaster- 
General, two post offices of exchange, the. Imperial post office at Ambala 
and the State office at Sangrtir being authorized to deal with articles 
giving rise to accounts. Postage stamps, post-cards and envelopes, sur- 
charged “ Jind State” are supplied by the Imperial Government to the State 
at cost price. There are now 8 post offices located as follows :— 





—_—_— 





Head office, Sub-offices, Branch offices, 





Ce cmtehamntaomes TE ES | wer RN EO | SE ERNE snes eaten homeo ‘Sst 


Sangrir (1st Class) os os oie | Bal&nwélf, Kulérdn, 
Jind (2nd Class) evs: es | Saffdon eo | Juléna, 
Dadri (ard Class) erry ore ou BAdhra, 


ak ih a i Sta re eI rh 

Telegraph lines run along the railways and there is a Government tele- 
graph office at Sangrdr, which was opened on the ist September 1893. It 
belongs to the State, but is under the management of the British Government. 
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Section H.—Famine, CHAP. II, H. 


Economic, 
With the rest of the Punjab the State suffered from the famines Fuwine 

of 1783, 1803, 1812, 1824 and 1833. That of 1860-61 also affected : 
the State, especially DAdri tahsil, and half a year’s revenue was remitted, 
while advances for the purchase of cattle and seed were made in Daadrf. 
In 1869-70 a fodder-famine caused great losses of cattle, a fifth of the 
revenue was remitted in Jind tahsil, and advances were made again in Dadri. 
In 1877-78 the scarcity was more severe and was met by loans and advances 
from the State banks. In 1883-84 a fodder-famine caused great losses of 
cattle and the revenue was largely suspended. In 1896 famine re-appeared 
and Rs. 27,500 were allotted for relief works, 7,000 maunds of grain dis- 
tributed as advances for seed, and Rs. 3,000 spent in charitable relief, and 
though the scarcity was intensified in 1897, the losses were not severe. 
In 1899 the crops failed again, before the people had time to recover from 
the effects of the preceding famines and the State expended Rs. 50,000 on 
relief works, of which three-fifths were allotted to Dadri. These works 
only employed some 2,000 souls, and it was accordingly resolved to 
concentrate the famine-stricken people on the Ludhiana-Dhtri-Jékhal 
Railway, where nearly 7,000 were employed for 17 months at a cost of over 
Rs. 40,000. Poor-houses were also opened and relief given privately at a 
cost of nearly Rs. 16,000, excluding the expenditure on additional dispen- 
saries and the relief of immigrants. On the conclusion of the famine 
Rs. 1,58,000 were advanced to the people for the purchase of cattle and 
seed, bringing up the total expenditure incurred by the State to Rs. 2,27,000. 
Details of these various famines and the measures taken to cope with them 
are given below. 


Famines. 


Tahsil Dddrf, the arid and sandy tract on the borders of Rajpttana, has Famine history, 

suffered more than any other part of the State from the famines which have 

from time to time afflicted the country, and its people (the Bagris especial- 

ly) are often obliged to leave their homes owing to the scarcity of water and 

food. In experience of the acuter evils “of famine, Jind tahsfl, which 

adjoins the Hissar and Rohtak Districts, comes next to Dadri, while Sangrir, 

which lies in the Malwa, has suffered least. Although the construction 

of railways, roads and canals has lessened the risk of wholesale starvation, 

the chances of famine have still to be reckoned with. The first cyaysg 

famine, of which we have much information, is that. of 1783 A.D., : 

known as the chdlisé kdl or famine of Sambat 1840. A large part of 

the State was depopulated. The previous years, Sambats 1838 and 

1839, had been dry and the harvests poor, but in 1840 they failed entirely, 

The tanks and ponds (7ohars) ran dry, thousands of cattle dicd of starvation 

and thirst, and most of the villages were deserted, only the larger ones here 

and there retaining a few inhabitants. The people lived on azr fruit (tid) 

and a fruit called éérwa in lieu of grain, and the cattle were kept alive on 

the leaves and bark of the jé/, hair, bert and other trecs. Dédri tahsil 
suffered most and Jind somewhat less. 


a as ios Prices rose to the rates noted in the 


Wheat .o ae 5 to 


Gram ae we =—-§ to 6 margin. In Sambat 1841 there was 
Palsee ae = ear rain and the effects of the famine be- 
ve an gan to disappear. In Sambat 1860-61 1803.04 A, p, 


there was insufficient rain for the kharff and rabi crops, both of 
which failed entircly. The cultivators, mostly Bagrfs and Bangrfs, 
emigrated to the Malwa or across the Jumna. The remainder kept 
body and soul together by eating tind and ddrwa, but many of the 
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poor perished from starvation. Large numbers of cattle also died owing 
s to the scarcity of fodder. Prices rose 
ers per rupee, : f . 
Soudy ae fe 7 as shown inthe margin. The famine of 
Bajré er 6 Sambat 1869-70 affected the State but 


Pulses and gram 


Wheat = a we slightly. Prices rosc to 8 org sers per 


rupee. The famine of Sambat 1881 
lasted a short time. After scanty showers in the months of Jeth and 
Asarh there was no rain and the crops withered, but the last year’s stacks 
é supported the cattle. The leaves and 

Wheat, gram, pulses 6 = the bark of trees also helped. Prices 
Barley a. ie 7 stood as noted in the margin. In Sambat 
1890 there was scarcity. The autumn 

tains of Sambat 1890 had failed entirely and the two harvests produced 
hardly anything except on well-lands, but the Joss of human life and cattle 
appears to have been inconsidcrable. Fodder was procurable at the rate of 
one maund per rupec; and grain was also to be had, but the cultivators 
suffered much. In Sambat 1894 there was scarcity, but it was not scvcre. 
The famine of Sambat 1916-17 was more severe inthe Bagarand Béngar 
tracts of tahsils Dadri and Jind respectively, and the poorer people began 
to emigrate. In Jeth Sambat 1916 few showers fell and then no rain fell for 
a whole year. In the beginning of Jeth and Asarh Sambat 1917 there was 
rain, and grain was sown, but after that. again no rain fell, and the crops all 
dried up. Both the dérdéxi harvests failed. “Thousands of cattle perished, 
but some were taken to the hills to find pasturage there. The State 
remitted six months’ land revenue and granted ¢akdvi advances to the 
zamindérs of Dadri tahsil for the purchase of oxen and secd. ‘The land 
revenue was suspended, and colleétions in kind substituted for cash. The 


Sers per rub State also distributed food to the 


Fomtr, bdjré and poor, In the middle of Jeth Sambat 
pulses ... ae US 1918 thcre was good rain, and the famine 
Wheat as ~ 8 began to disappear. Prices in this 


Gisepaad Marley ae: 28 famine stood as shown in the margin. 


The famine of Sambat 1925..was. very fatal to cattle and thousands 
pected In Jeth and Asarh Sambat 1925 there were only one or two slight 
alls of rain, and though grain was sown, no further rain fell, so that the 
crops withered and the kharif failed altogether, though rabi sowings were 
affected to some extent on irrigated lands. One-fifth of the revenue was 
remitted in Jind tahsil and ¢akdévt advances were granted in Dadri. The 
land revenue collections were suspended throughout the State. Poor- 
Sive pb vanes: houses were also opened. In Asauj 

Wheat «.. ee rain fell, and the famine disappeared. 
Gram and barley... 10 Prices stood as noted in the margin, 
The famine of Sambat 1934 was more disastrous than those of Sambat 
1917 or 1925. In Sambat 1933 the yicld was an avcragc onc, but in Sambat 
1934 the kharff crops failed entirely. “There was great loss of live-stock, as 
fodder was not procurable, or when obtainable, 7 or 8 pulis of jowdr sold 
for arupec. The State banks were allowed to advance money on loan to 
the zamindérs, and takdvi advances were 


rS pe Pe . vad : 
Bers Pee runee made in the Jdérdni villages. In Sam- 


Wheat .. a 13 : 

Gram, barley and bat 1935 rain fell, and the people began 

AS lied aes “ % to recover from the effects of the famine. 
Ss Po eee 


Birds <2 4g The prices stood as noted in the margin. 
The spring harvest of Sambat 1940 was a very poor one. The summer 
and winter rains of Sambat 1941 also failed, and in the drier tracts of Jind 
and D&dri tahsils there were no crops. The grass famine was acute, and 
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the cattle had to be driven off to the hills, whence many never returned, 
Sers per rupee, 2nd the loss of bullocks and cows was 


Wheat ~ 9. § very great. The policy of giving liberal 
Gram, barley, édjrd and suspensions was adopted by the State. 
ais as ee ee Prices stood as noted in the margin, 


The effects of the famine of Sambat 1953 
were as severe in Jind as in the rest of the Punjab. The Darbar devoted 
attention to the relief of the famine-stricken population, and was encouraged 
thereto by the Punjab Government in its letter No. 35, dated roth February 
1896. As usual, almsgiving had begun before its receipt, and after it 
Rs. 27,500 were sanctioned for famine relief works, which were started as 
follows :— 


f (3) Pindara tank excavation. 


In tahsfl Jind! ,.. ve (2) Mctalling of a road from the 
{ station to the town of 
Jind. 

In tahsfl Dadri... »«  Metalling the road from the 


station to the town of Dadri. 


In tahsil Sangrdr Building of the Jubilee Hospital 
and the Palace Kothf. 


Besides this relief, 7,000 maunds of grain were given as tahdvi to the samine 
dérs. On the receipt of the letter No. 73, dated rith April 1896, with a 
draft of the Famine Code from the Punjab Government, Rs. 3,074, in addition 
to the sum allotted for public relief works; was granted as a relief fund. 
Fodder was very scarce, but there. was no great loss of cattle, as they were 
taken to the trans-Jumna tracts and elsewhere. The population of the 


Sies pov Gapen State suffered but little from starvation, 


Fomdr, bdjrd, gram and the loss of life was insignificant. 
and barley « 8 Prices were as noted in the margin. 
Wheat». ee od In Asarh Sambat 1954 there was rain, 


and the kharff crops were sown, but swarms of locusts visited the State and 
damaged the crops to such an extent that not a green leaf was to be secn, 


Sérs per rupee, and the yield of the kharff was very 


Fomdr and bdjrd ors“ scanty, The é4réni rabi crops also failed 
Ming and other pulses, for want of rain, but there was no loss of 
Wine oe a is cattle. Prices stood as noted in the 


margin. In Sambat 1955 there was no 
good rain and the yield was only average. [Fodder was barely sufficient 
for a season; and the effects of this and of the recent famine of Sambat 
1953 had not disappeared when the terrible famine of Sambat 1956 
devastated the State. The kharif failed altogether and fodder became 
very scarce. The cattle were driven to the hills and trans-Jumna tracts 
in search of fodder. The population of the area affected by the famine 
was 189,707 souls, and the grain stores in the State had sunk very 
low owing to the previous famines. The construction of the Ludhidna- 
Dhiri-Jakhal Railway, however, gave much relief to the starving people in 
tahs{l Sangrdr. The Darbar sanctioned asum of Rs. 50,000 for famine 
relief as follows :—to tahs{l Jind Rs. 15,000, Sangrur Rs. 5,000, Dadri 
_ .1 The construction of the Southern Punjab Railway also gave employment to the poce 
and famine-stricken, 
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CHAP. I, Hs Rs. 30,000, and the following relief works were started :— 


Economic. 
FAMINE. 


In tahsil Jind se Repairs of the roads leading to Ram Rai, 


Zafargarh and Juldna. 


In tahsfl D&dri ... The town tank excavation, and metalling 


the roads of the town. 


In tahsil Sangrir ... Brick kiln works; repairs of the road 
round the town; and a dhdb excava- 


tion. 


The relief works in tahsils Jind and Dadri were kept open for about 
two months, during which the age daily numbers of persons employed 
were 665 and 1,321 respectively hese numbers were considered very 
small in comparison with the number of famine-stricken people, and it 
was thought proper to collect as many as would work at Sangrur, furnish- 
ing them with provisions for the journey, and sect them to work on the 
construction of the Dhiri-Jakhal Railway. For this purpose a ndéeim of 
famine works was appointed with a staff. The sum of Rs. 2,030 was 
disbursed in provisions for the journey, and 4,700 people were collected 
at Sangriur. The contracts for ballast, ctc., were taken up by the xdsim, 
and the famine-stricken persons employed on. the railway and ‘other works 
from the beginning of September 1899 to the end of January 1go1, an 
expenditure of Rs. 40,292 being incurred by the State. 7,762 people were 


thus Suppose The statement below shows the details :— 








os | “ 
ra) 3 
h 5 
® & 
E FE = 
Month. Relief work. 22 y 2 
¥ = 7) tad 
8 2 2 o 
of g. FE 3 
Gd “ " | o 
) oa n b 
Rs, Rs. Rs. 
October 1899 «| Tank excavation, road re- 1,165 1,215 41 1,256 
pairs, 
November 1899 | Tank excavation, road re- 1,014 1,596 40 1,636 
pairs, brick-kiln works. ; 
December 1899.» | Brick-kiln works, railway 528 1,231 100 1,93! 
construction works, 
January 1900... | Railway construction works 424 1,674 32 1,706 
February 1900 .., : Ditto 470 1,577 22 | 1,599 
March 1900... | Brick-kiln works, railway 1,260 3,546 185 | 3:73! 
and ballast bia : 
April 1900 ass Ditt 604 4,125 214 4,339 
May 1900 ww | Railway, ballast works, tank 687 7:735 216 7,981 
excavation. 
June 1900 o»» | Railway works, tank exca- 534 6,135 217 6,352 
vation, brick-kiln works. 
July 1900 . | Railway and ballast works, 374 3,907 205 4,112 
brick-kila works. 
August 1900... | Railway and ballast works 322 | 1,893 1977 2,070 
September 1900 Ditto 248 1,919 200 2,119 
October rg00 ... Ditto 104 488 203 691 
November 1900 Ditto 29 348 182 530 
December 1900 Ditto 2 304 115 ps 
January r90r ... Ditto -s 362 28 
Total on a ee EN Lisa Wee eae ie 38,115 2,197 40,292 
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Three methods were adopted for relieving the poor. Poor-houses CHAP. IH, H. 
were opened at Sangrir and Dadri. The Sangrir poor-house was Bescamis: 
started in 1899, and the DA4dri poor-house in 1900, when the Raja conomics 
visited the Dadrf tahsfl and sand” the people of the Bagar in great Famine, 
distress. The statement below shows the details of the expenditure in the 

two poor-houses and the number relieved :— 

















SS 


























SANGRUR POOR-HOUSE. DapRi POOR-HOUSE. 
: ° 3 She he 
Montu. & Ps 2 & Py 3 > 
3 2 25 3 = 23 
Me s Ss bl im. 4 
4 mol ’ lao < 
| 88/282) 21 2 | #2) 8] g 
— = oO 3 ms — 
z ia = & zja | & 
ene one ns 
Rs Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
From 29th Sep- 240 445 140 585 Sig eee sei ne 
tember to the 
end of October 
1899. 
November 1899 «« 200 375 122 497 ove avs ae oe 
December 1899 ... 100 393 124 317 en one ove 
January 1900s. 135 233 246 479 | on |e on os 


February 1900 + 315 476 11g 595 141 864 64 628 
March 1900 ww 333 872 243 TANS 920 1,455 119 3,574 





April 1900 ~ 300 642 269 918} 1,042 | 1,632 ot | 1,923 
May 1900 on 265 481 209 660 862] 1,754 82 | 3,836 
June 1990 on 220 362 182 544 3,680 |} 4,164 116} 4,280 
July 1900 oe 200 300 234 534 | 2,123 | 2,685 113 | 2,998 
August 1909 an 52 181 207 448 $02 665 7 942 
September 1900+. 58 135 115 2§0 25 § 83 gt 
October 1900... 23 108 25 359 eve tn ov one 
November 1900 «. 27 $7 37 94 one one Pa ove 
December 1900 a 8 17 27 44 ove wee ae on 


ene | EE apf EES | EN | ne | qe | weno | aptenhatetens 


Total oon 2,476 4,817 2,615 7,434 7,293 12,927 745 13,672 








Boiled gram (Jak/i) was distributed in the evening among the 
immigrants (who averaged 99 daily) passing through Sangrér town. 
At Jind town for the administration of this relief there was a pan- 
chéyatit saddébart Gay distribution of alms). Half a ser of wheat or 
gram per hcad was distributed daily among aged and infirm persons, 
and women living in parda. The statement below shows the amount 
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ef the grain distributed thus in the three tahsfls :—~ 
































gee) oa bee 1s 

Month. BSB $5 w | ee j 

Ege] gm | 2h | 228 |) ¢ 

Zz < > a & 

Mds. Rs. Rs. Rs 
From 16th December 1899 to rsth 59 19 fe) 13 82 

January tgoo, 

February 1900 oe os 192 74 282 | 19 301 
March 1900 ove ave 216 80 282 1g 301 
April 1900 sag ite 304 112 346 28 374 
May 1900 deg ose 325 123 415 28 443 
June 1g00 See oe 225 80 261 19 280 
July 1900 tre a | 219 82 267 19 286 
August 1900 ey eee 94 36 114 10 124 
September 1900 Pe as 50 17 44 10 84 
Total se 1,684 623 2,080 165 2,245 




















Two dispensaries were established for the treatment of famine-stricken 
sick in the poor-houses and attached to the Famine Department. ‘The 
statement below shows the expenditure of these dispensaries, etc. :— 








































































Sanarur Dispensary. Dapri Dispensary. 
2 [2 #4 es 
Mont. us 2 g é us 2 
as { 28 | fe | 4 Bee: lly ee 
= < ical un 4 < 
° Percent} Rs. Rs. Per cent. 
December 1899 ss 21 4°76 oo 25 one 
January 1900... 45 166 | awe 45 ove . 
February 1900 ... 23 4°34 22 45 20 1§ 00 
March 1900 ww 9 4°66 ove 45 35 17°14 23 1§ 
April 1900 Pa 126 217 ut 45 93 25'80 41 15 
May 1900 tes 119 6°56 13 45 39 | 4871 2 15 
June 1900 os 92} 1086 | 6 48 52 | $192 4 15 
July 1900 on 49 4°48 | oe 45 74) 47°29 go 15 
August 1900 a 44 127 23 4s 26; 3°84 6 15 
September 1900 «.. 83 7°22 1§ 45 3 ase ae 3 
October 1900 ow 30 10 18 45 cee $35 aye 
November 1900 w. 4 “2 9 45 “i ‘i ee 
Total» as fae 118 520 | se | wis ee 100 








ee eemnenmemmmamant 
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The Bagris were the first to immigrate into the State, and they CHAP. II, H. 
thronged the streets of the towns, begging in crowds. They were located — 
at the Gurdwdéra Nanakydna and Royal Cemetery. The infirm and children 
were given food and boiled gram, while others, who were able 
to work, were employed on relief works, and this arrangement proved 
sufficient to lessen the public distress. In September the daily total of 
persons relieved amounted to 112 and that of the old and infirm living on 


charity to 226, 


Economic. 
Famine. 


The figures in the 
margin show the daily 


—— 














IMMIGRANTS. total of people on relief 
ape work and numbers of 
PLaces. tna Employed | Emigrants. ee ae ed 
charity. on works. grants. ost o : the 
emigrants to Delhi and 
ee an ee — |——— } — Hissar were Bagris of 
vies é 3 817 Dadri tahsfl, and the 
* . remainder were Bdng- 
Delhi 437. rus of the ddrdni tracts 
; in tahsil Jind. On the 
Bikaner ae 438 43 res receipt of information 
Others se 82 42 a from the Commissioner 
ne oo oof Delhi that Jind State 

Total aes 266 ti2 1,254 


emigrants were in Bri- 
tish poor-houses and 
on relief works, arrangements for bringing them back to the State were 
made by the Darbar, and they were employed on relief. works or admitted 
into the State poor-houses as the case might be. The emigrants were 
chiefly menials. It cost the State Rs 1,§42-7-0 in food and railwa 
fares to-bring them back. The continuous famines had reduced the 
samindérs and tenants, especially those of Dadri tahsil, to such poverty, 
that they were quite unable to obtain seed and meet the other expenses 
for the coming crop. His Highness sanctioned fakdvi advances for 
food-grain, seed-grain, oxen, camels and fodder. The table bclow shows 
the ¢akdvi advances thus made at both harvests :— 





oe — —- -__—_.. ee 



































Tausit JIN, Danri. SANGRUR, TOTAL. 
DETAILS OF AIDS. Tis Paqerate | =n = 
79 villages, 184 villages. 33 villages. | 296 villages. 
ris aa Sas ae Cee Ga ae eae 
Oxen ove ove 2,142 2,595 ; 4,737 
Camels one ove ae 3,055 . 3,055 
Seed-grain ove os ove 2,962 oe 2,962 
Food-grain oe as 2,159 13,581 ove 15,740 
Miscellaneous expenditure ... | 1,070 * 1,070 
Pay as ve 52 ave ove 52 
Cash for wages ... ave 34,589 91,943 4,024 1,30,556 
Total 1,15,206 4,024 1,58,172 


38,942 
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The statement below shows the whole famine relief expenditure in- 
curred by the State :— 


SSS ee 
DETAILS OF EXPENDITURE, 


DETAILS OF FAMINE RELIRF. 

















Wages. _|Miscellaneous, Salaries. Total. 
ears ENS eee meee oes Cs cre cy eee eo 
Rs Rs, Rs, Rs 
Relief works re 38,115 Bae 2,197 40,292 
’ Sangrér poor-house oa 4,817 1,291 1,324 7,432 
Dédr$ poor-house ane 12.928 §22 192 13,672 
Monthly distribution of grain B13 165 2,245 
Sangriir famine dispensary ... eae §20 638 
D&dri famine dispensary .. as 100 196 
Provisions and fares for emi- | has « 1,542 
grants, 
Takdvi advances ove aa 52 1,58,172 
Allowances made to the fa- Me as 2,520 


mine staff. 
EELS EE a. | Sn See ees ee | cep Cote 


Total os 1,843 4,530 2,26,709 


re ee en Re 





CHAPTER JIL—ADMINISTRATIVE. 


ae Sol 
Section A.—General Administration—Administrative 
Divisions. 


The State of Jind is divided into two n@admats, Sangrir and Jind. 
Sangrir comprises only one fahsil, also called Sangrtr, and has its head- 
quarters at Sangrir, the capital of the State. It includes all the scattered 
territory of that pargana, 


The atzdémat of Jind is divided into two ¢ahsi/s,—Jind, which comprises 
the pargana of Jind, and ¢tahsi? Dadri, which includes all the compact 
pargana of that name. These two éahsils, which are separated by forcign 
territory, though each forms a compact block, have their respective head- 
quarters at Jind, the ancient capital of the State, and at Dadri. 


Under the old system of administration the offices at the capital and 
immediately under the Raja’s control were those of the Diwén, Addlati, 
Mir Munshi or Foreign Secretary, Bakhshi or Pay Master and Munsiff. 
The Tahsildérs carried on the general administration of the ¢ahsils or 
collectorates, and also exercised some judicial functions. There were no 
written regulations, though, in cases relating to. rcligious matters, the State 
Pandité or Dharm Shastri was consulted. Inthe reign of Raja Sardp 
Singh a few dastir-ul-amals were compiled, and in 1930 Sambat Raja 
Raghbir Singh had codes for every office (savishia) and the kdrkhdna or 
private office issued. There was no State treasury, all disbursements 
being made by a banker, who charged half an anna per rupee as his 
remuneration, and the cash salaries were disbursed twice a ycar, the State 
officials receiving their daily allowances (vasad@) in kind once a month. 
In 1893 Sambat Raja Sarup Singh established a regular treasury and 
constituted the two nzedmats of Sangrir and Jind. Under his system 
appeals lay from the Nésim to the Addééat (Supcrior Court) in criminal, to 
the Muuszf in civil, and to the Diwé in revenue cases, and Raja Raghbir 
Singh after his accession in Sambat 1919 greatly extended and systema- 
tized the working of these principles. In Sambat 193 he established the 
Zjlds Khés or royal tribunal in which all important cases were heard and 
determined. Thus the Wésims were empowered to pass sentences of one 
year’s imprisonment and Rs. too fine, and the Add/ati sentences of twice 
that period and amount, In civil cases Tahsi/dérs werc empowered to try 
suits in which the subject-matter did not exceed Rs. to in value, the 
Nésim’s jurisdiction being limited to Rs. 100 and the Sadr Munstff’s to 
Rs. 500, In revenue cases the NMézims disposed of cases within their 
powers on the reports of the 7ahsilddrs, referring those not within their 
cognizance to the Diwdz, who in turn referred important cases to the ///és 
Khds. Cases in which either or both the parties are not subjects of the Raja 
of Jind were to be heard by the Forcign Minister. After the death of Raja 
Raghbir Singh a Munsiff was appointed in cach tahsil, but they have been re- 
moved by the present Raja and the Ndzims are now invested with Munsifs’ 
powers. Various reforms have becn made by the present Raja. Before his 
accession, executive and judicial functions were not separated, and he con- 
stituted the head office or ‘ Sadr-dldé executive’ and ‘ Sadr-délé high court’; 
but these offices were soon amalgamated, and on February 2oth, 1902, fused 
into one, designated the Sadr-d/d simply, This officeis composed of four 
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officials (A/é dAhdkars) who act collectively as well as individually. When 
acting collectively they are called the 4émi? committee and their work is 
divided into three branches, as follows :— 
I, 
1, Political and Foreign Department (Munsht Xhdna) with the departments subordinate 


2, Judicial (Criminal only), 
Bakhshi Khdéna (imperial Service Troops and Police). 
4, Accountant-General’s Office (Head cr Sady Treasury, and Deodbf Mualla only), 
I, 

1, Judicial (Civil only), 

2, Accountant-Gencral’s Department (Public Works Department, Josha, Faldés and 
Modi Khinas, Dharm-arth, Stationery, Factory, Workshop and Loan Banks at Jind, Se fidon 
and Dédri and Municipal Committees). ; 

3. Medical Department, 

HI. 


1, Financial Department ‘with the departments subordinate to it}. 
2, Judicial (Jmlda)) 

3. Munsht Khina (Zendna). 

4. Bakhshi Khéua (Local Army with Magazine), 


5. Accountant General’s Department (Forage’and wood godown with Forest Reserve, 
Banks at Sangrér, Baldnwali and Kiuldran, Octroi, Saltpetre Refineries, and Cattle Fairs), 


The powers exercised by the Sadr-dl¢ jointly as a Admi? (full) com- 
mittee are as follows :— 

1. Appointments, dismissals and increase or decrease of salaries of State employés up to 
the 4th grade in the Civil Department, 1st Class Police Sergeants, and ¥amaddrs in the State 
troops and (in accordance with Standing Orders) in the Imperial Service Troops, 

1-A, Suspensions and reinstatements of officials up to the 2nd grade. 

2. Transfer of State officials up to 2ud grade by ene or all of the members under whom 
they work, 

3. Confiscation of two months’ pay of officials up to and grade. 

4. Fine up to Rs. 50 in executive matters.up to grd grade. 

5. Realignment or improvement of Canal Minors. 

6. Projects for the improvement of irrigation, subject to the provisions of the Canal Act 
No. VII of 1873, 

7. Revision of water-rates under the British rules. 

8. Remodelling of existing 7d7édads, subject to the provisions of the agreement be. 
tween the British Government and the State, 

9. Sanction of accounts up to the value of Rs, 10,000. 

10, Sanction of estimates for new buildings up to Rs, 5,000. 

11. Sanction of repairs up to Rs. 10,000. 

12, Sanction of contracts up to Rs, 10,000, 

The full committee can exercise all the powers conferred on its 
members separately, as detailed in the following paragraph :— 
I].—The powers exercised by the members of the Sadr-dlé individual- 


ly are as follows :— 

1. Appointments, dismissals, increase or decrease of pay of State servants below the 4th 
grade or muharvir (clerk) in all civil cffices, courts and departments up to znd Class Sergeants 
in the Police, Kot-Havild4r and Kot-Dafaddrs*in the focal forces and (in accordance with 
Standing Orders) in the Imperial Service Troops. 

2. Suspensions and reinstatements of 3rd grade State employds, and suspensions of 2nd 
grade officia's. 

é 3 Confiscation of one month’s pay of 2nd grade and of two months’ pay of grd grade 
officials. 


__ ldmldk is an office in charge of the Munsiff Sadr, where house property cases are dealt 
with andrecords thereof are kept, 
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4. Proposals for new buildings, costing up to Rs. 3,009. 

5. Remodelling of buildings up to Rs, 3,000. 

6. Road metalling, costing from Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 10,0c0. 

7. Deducting an account up to Rs. £,000 from accounts being not passed in checking. 
8. Sanction of accounts up to Rs. 5,000, 

9. Sanction of contracts and purchases up to Rs. 3,000. 


to, Sanction to close, transfer or open a new outlet, permanently or temporarily, and trans. 
fer the right of irrigation from one field to another. 


11, Fine up to Rs, 50 in executive matters on the servants below the 3rd grade. 


2. Lambarddért and Chaudhar cases. 


~ 


13. Imprisonment up to seven (7) years, and fine np to Rs. 20,000, 
14. Reward up to Rs. 100. 
15. Civil suits of all kinds from Rs. §,000 to Rs. 1,090. 


16, Sanstionto sales from Rs. 2,000 to Rs, 10,000. 
17. Decision of hagtyat (proprietary rizhts} and bvif cases, and sanction to gifts and pur 
from Rs. §90 to Rs, 10,009. 


18, Adoption cases from Rs. 500 to Rs. 10,000; 
19-A. Cases against 2nd grade officials. 


Of the powers exercised by the Sadr-dldé individually and collectively, 
sentences of three months’ imprisonment and of fine up to Rs. too, decrees 
up to Rs too in civil suits and up to Rs §0 in 4297 yaé (proprictary rights) 
cases, and orders confiscating one month’s pay of State, servants of or 
below the 2nd grade, are final, but zfordé7i (review) is permissible on a 
point of law. 


The Munshi Kadna or Foreign Office is the first of the four sade 
offices subordinate to the Sadr-dla. Its head, the Mir ALanshi or Forcign 
Minister, sits as a court of session to try criminal cases from foreign terri- 
tory and conducts all the foreign affairs of the State under the control 
of the Sadr-d/d. He is entrusted with the Réja’s seal. The departments 
subordinate to this office are those of Irrigation, Education, Post and 
Telegraphs, Motamiddt Ludhidna-Dhiiri-Jakhal Railway, Reception and 


Mahlat. 


The Sadr Diwdni-Madl or Financial Office is the second of the sadr 
offices, subordinate to the Sadr-dlé. The Financial Minister or Diwdn 
exercises the executive and revenue powers, specified under Civil and 
Revenue Courts (wde Table If}. The departments subordinate to this 
office are the Revenue, Excise and Record Offices. 


The Bakhshi Khana is the third sadr office, subordinate to the Sadr-dldé. 
Its head is the Commander-in-Chief of the State forces, and also head of the 
Police. The Imperial Service Troops are governed by the rules and regula- 
tions laid down in the Standing Orders, while the local forces are under the 
State Local I.aw of 1875. He is empowered to pass sentences of imprison- 
ment for a term not exceeding one year and fine not exceeding Rs. 200. 
He can promote a sepoy to Havildar in the Imperial Service Troops, sub- 
ject to confirmation by the Sadr-dldé officer. Appeals against decisions 
of the general of the local forces lieto the Bakshi Khdna and from the 
Bakhshi Kkdénato the Sadr-élé and thence to the Jjlés Khds. The 
records of all appointments, dismissals, suspensions and reinstatements, ranks, 
increase or decrease of pay, and leave in the State are kept in this office. 
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The general commanding the local army is empowered to award ims 
risonment for a term not exceeding one year and a fine not excecding 
s. 100 under the State Local Army Law of 1875. 


The Adélat-Sadr (Criminal Court) is the fourth sadr office subordinate 
to the Sadr-éidé. The Judicial Minister (Adé/ati or Hdkim Adélat-Sadr) 
discharges the function of Sadr Munstff, and the powers conferred upon 
him are specified below. The criminal and civil courts are subordinate 
to his court, and he also superviscs the Central (Sadr) Jail. 


The Accountant-General’s office was instituted on December 1st, 1899, 
by Raja Ranbfr Singh. Hitherto the State accounts had been sent to the 
Sadr offices concerned ; now they are checked in this office, but passed for 
cheques by the Sadr-did, all cheques being signed by His Highness himself. 
The Deodhi Mualla, Sadr Treasury, Tosha Khana, Falis and Moddi 
Khénas, the Public Works Department, Octroi, Dharam-arth, Loan 
Bank, Forage and Wood Godown with Forests, Factory and Foundry 
Workshop, Saltpetre Refineries, Cattle Fairs, and Municipal Committecs, are 
subordinate to this office. 


The Deodhi Mualla is.under the Sarddr Deodhi. A\\ the house- 
hold affairs of the ruling family are managed by this office. The depart- 
ments subordinate to it arc those of camp cquipage, furniture, menagerie, 
eee elephants, carriages, and entertainment of State guests from other 

tates, 


The Record office (Daftar Sadr), in which all the records of the State 
are deposited, is in charge of a Muhdfiz daftar sadr, assisted by a Ndib 
(Assistant) and Muharrirs, 


In their individual capacities each Minister has his own sphere. 
The Foreign office includes the following departments-lIrrigation, 
Education, Post and Tclegraphs, Railways, Zendéna, and Reception or 
Guests, besides the normal work of a Foreign office. The Finance Minister 
controls Excise, the Records and the Revenue and Expenditure of the 
State. The Commander-in-Chief controls the Army and Police, and the 
Accountant-General, who dates from 1899 A.D., looks after the Store 
Department, the State Stables, &c., in addition to his regular functions ; 
while the Minister of Justice is responsible for Justice—Civil and Criminal — 
throughout the State, 


Section B.—Civil and Criminal Justice. 


The Indian Penal Code is enforced in the State, with the following 


* modifications :— 


(1) Sections 497 and 498 of the Indian Penal Code (section 98 of the 
old State Law)! are cognizable without regard to section 199 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code. The punishment is limited to one year’s imprisonment 
or Rs. 100 fine or both. In case the offender and the woman belong to 
different rcligions, the punishment is awarded according to the “harm 
Shéstra (bawistha)? and the woman is liable to a fourth of the punishment 
awarded to the man. 





i The law here mentioned is the Code drawn up by R4ja Raghbfr Singh in 1874 A.D. 

2 The main Dharm Shdstra is the Yaghalak Matakshra, in accordance with which an 
opinion (dawistha) is expressed by a committee of 3 Pandits as to the nature and duration of 
punishments. 
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(2) As regards religious offences, in addition to those mentioned in 
the Indian Penal Code, section 70 of the old State Law is still enforced 
as a special and local law, by which the killing or injuring of a cow, 
bullock, zé/gdi or peacock is an offence, punishable under the Dharm 
Shéstra. The enquiries in all these cases are made by magistrates. 

The Indian Criminal Procedure Codec is enforced in its entirety in the 
State with the following modifications :— 


(7) With reference to Chapter III of the Criminal Procedure Code the 
powers conferred by the State on its courts are as follows: — 


Powers, 
1. Tahsildérs (3rd Class Magis- As allowed by Criminal Procedure 
trates). Code. 
2. Nizdmat (the Court of the Dis- Imprisonment for a term not exceed- 
trict Magistrate). ing 3 years and fine not excecding 


Rs. 2,000 (section 391 of the 
Hiddyatnima, 1903). 


3. Addlat Sadr and JA¢unshi Imprisonment for a term not exceed. 
Khéna (Sessions Courts). ing 5 years and fine not excceding 
Rs, 5,000 (sections 283 and 331 

of the Hidéyatnama, 1903). 


4. Sadr-dlé Court (late High Imprisonment not exceeding 7 years 
Court). and fine up to Rs. 20,000 (section 
228 of the Hiddyatndma of 1903). 


8. Ijlds-ieKhds (Court of the Raja) Full powers: may pass any sentence 
authorized by law. 


(71) Cases against 2nd grade Ah/kdrs (officials) can only be tried 
by the Sadr-dldé court, and cascs against ist grade officials and those 
of relatives of the Raja by His Highness himself. 


(ii?) The sentence passed by a NV@ztm imposing a fine up to Rs. 25 
is final, but a review (“azr sdémi) in the same court and the revision 
(nigrdéni) in the Sadr-4ldé or /7lds-i-Khds are allowed. The sentences 
passed by the Addélati and Mir Munshi (Sessions Courts) of fine up to 
Rs. §0 are final; but revicw or revision is allowed as above. Sentences 

assed by the S2dr-d/é of three months’ imprisonment and fine up to 
Rs. 100 are final, but review in the same court and revision in the Raja’s 
Court are allowed. Inthe case of a sentence passed by His Highness (in 
original as well as in appeal cases) a review in the same court is allowed. 


(iv) Appeals against the decisions of 3rd Class Magistrates lie to 
the Nézim; and in Dadri tahsil to the Sub-Divisional Magistrate. 
Appeals against the decisions of the Sub-Divisional Magistrate of Dédrf 
and the Méstms of Jind and Sangrér lie to the Addlat Sadr (Sessions 
Court), and in case any of the parties be inhabitants of forcign territory 
(except the States of Patiala, Na4bha or MAler Kotla) the appeal lies to the 
Munshi Khdna (Foreign Office), and against the decisions of the Addlat 
Sadr and the Foreign Office an appeal lies to the Sadr-d/é and from the 
Sadr-didé to the Ijlés-i-Khés. 

(v) The Appellate Courts are also courts of original jurisdiction. 

(vi) Complaints against the Sardars of Badrikhén can only be heard 
and determined in the /j/dés-7-Khés, and although cascs against the Sardars 
of Dialpura can be heard by the lower courts, no sentence against the 
Sardars can be passed except by the /7lds-t-Knhds. 
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The table below shows the 12 Criminal Courts in the State with their 























Powers, 








powers, etc. :— 
= ee 
| 
Name of the No Name of the | 
CS court, 1 : officer, \ 
a Trial of cases. 
im 
S 
is) 
uy PS ean 
1 | Tahstl ies 3 | Tahsilddr | 
“ due consideration 
| is given to Sche- 
dule I] of the Crimi- 
| nal Procedure Code. 
| 
| 
2 | Nidbat Nizdmat 1 | Ndib Nézim In-| For the trial of of- 
fnhdr. kar, ' fences relating to 
| canals and Act VIII 
of 1873. | 
| 1 
3 | Nisdmat Inhdr 1 | Nésim:* Inhdr | Ditto : 
(Canal Agency). (Canal Agent), | | 
4 |Addlat  Hissa 1 | Sub-Divisional} Inthe trial of cases | 
Dddrt, Zilla Magistrate. due consideration is | 
Find (Sub-Di- given to Schedule IT: 
visional Court), ofthe Criminal; 
Procedure Code. 
| 
5 | Nizimat Zilla 2\ Ndsim of Zilla Ditto 
(District Ma- 
gistrate}, ! 
i 
6] Addlat Sadr 1} Addlatf Sadr Ditto 
(Sessions Court). 
7\Munsht Khina t| Hi Uannsht Ditto 
(Foreign Minis- 
\ ter). 
S| Sadr-dld (late 1 | Allkdy-dcé Ditto 
High Court). 
| 
9 | Wjlds-i-Khds .. 1 | His Highness | Full powers 
the R4ja. 


i 








Imprisonment 


The sentence each 
can impose, 





—— 


In the trial of cases| Third Class Magis. 


trate; imprisonment 
not exceeding one 
month and fine up 
to Rs. 50 (section 
474 of the Hiddyat. 
ndma of 1903), 


Second Class Magis- 
trate ; imprisonment 
not exceeding one 
month and fine up 
to Rs. 50 (section 
453 of the Aiddyat- 
ndma of 1903). 


Ditto 
(section 452 of the 
Hiddyatnédma of 
1903), 


First Class Magis- 
trate ; imprisonment 
not exceeding two 
years and fine not 
exceeding Rs. 1,000 
(section 425 of the 
Hiddyatnadma_ of 
1903). 


‘ Imprisonment not ex- 
| 


cceding 3 years and 
fine not exceeding 
Rs. 2,000 (section 
391 of the Hiddyat. 
sdma. Of 1903), 


Imprisonment not 
exceeding 5 years 
and fine not exceed- 
ing Rs. §,000 (sec- 
tion 331 of Hiddyat- 
ndma of 1903). 


Ditto 
(section 283 of Hidd- 
yatnéma of 1903). 


not 
exceeding 7 years 
and fine not exceed- 
ing Rs. 20,000 (sec 
tion 228 of Aiddyat- 
ndma of 1903). 


Full powers, 


gil 
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Both civil and revenue suits are tried by the same courts in the 
nizimais, but in the Sadr courts civil suits are tricd by the Munxsiff Sadr 


(who is also the 4ddlati), and revenue suits by the Déwén (Revenue tj 


Minister). The stamp duty chargeable on appeals in civil and revenue cases 
isthe same as in British territory with some variations in special classes 
of suits, such as summary or sarsarvi cases in the Revenue Branch. 
The Civil Procedure Code is not enforced in the State. he State 
Local Law is in force. The method of giving effect to mortgages and 
sales is that on application for sanction one month’s notice is given; if 
within that period any objection is raised or claim made, due considcration 
is given by the court ; otherwise sanction is awarded. The course of 
appeal is that the appeal against the decree of a Nézim lies in a civil 
suit to the Sadr Munsiff, and in revenue cases to the Diwdén, and against 
those of the above two courts to the Sadr-d/d, and thence to the /7/ldés-i- 
Khés. Uncivilsuits no appeals are allowed against a decree of Rs, 25 
awarded by a Ndatm or one of Rs. 50 awarded by the Sadr Munsifi or 
one of Rs. 100 by the Sadr-did, but a review in the same court and then 
a nigréni (revision) in the Sadr-dlé or Jjlds-i-Kkds are permitted. The 
revenue cases of the Sardars of Badrikhan and Didlpura are heard and 
decided by the /j/és-t-Khdés alone. The tables below show the powers of 
the civil and revenue courts :-— 











No. Names of civil courts | Powers. 


ee re 











1 | Nizdmat and Sub-Divisional Magis. |Up to Rs, 500 (sections 398 and 431'), 
trates’ Court. 





ee tt ee 





ee 





2|Sadr Munsif's Court as «. | From Rs. 500 to Rs- 5,000 (section 336"). 


mee ce 














ne es te 


3 | Sadr-did an oes .. | From Rs, §,000 to Rs. 15,000 section 235'). 


Ae ae ae 

















ne 





eS eed ed 


4 | Ujlis-i-Khds (His Highness’ Court) ... | Full powers. 








1 The sections in brackets refer to the Hiddyatndma of March a2tst, 1903. 





No, Names of revenue courts. Powers. 








at err ce ae ae 


1 | Lahsit ooo ove 
to decree of Rs. 10. Saryart (cursory) 


disputes as to rent, datdi, partnership, mx 
dmla, etc, 








ES NY CS SAT SS 























2 | Nizedmat ay se .. | Mortgages up to Rs. 20,000 (sections 44! 

and 412), sales, alienation, J7it, gift and 
pun-—up to Rs. 200. 

8 ! Dimdnt (Sadr Revenue Court) ve | Sales up to Rs. 2,000 (section 303), gift, 

pun, alienation, d7it, hagtyat (proprietary 


rights )}—up to Rs. 500, 
Sales from Rs. 2,000 to Rs, 10,000 (section 
249), gift, pun, drié and alienation—from 
Rs. 500 to Rs, 10,000, 











ey, SN SCS 


4 | Sadrdld ove ase ave 











a rs emcees erent Pome ERS Sense 


3 pevenhe 36s sie «. | Full powers, 
cee Ea ee ee 
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Mortgage cases of lands belonging to the Dialpura Sardars are heard 
and decided by the Munshi Khina. Suits regarding sales of land to 
Brahmans and é¢hatdarshans (SAdhis) are decided by the Jj/ds-1-Khds only. 
as the alienation of lands to them involves a reduction of one-fourth of the 
land revenue. This is an old religious custom preserved in the State. 


As a general rule the son or sons, natural or adopted, are entitled to 
the inheritance on the father’s death, on his abandoning the world and 
hecoming fagir, or on his changing his religion. In default of a son the 
widows ordinarily succeed to their husband's estate ; or in case there is no 
widow, the mother and father succced. The mother has the prior right, 
though, as she and the father ordinarily live together, no partition is, as a 
rule, required. If neither parent has survived the deceased, his brother or 
brothers or his brother’s sons within scven degrees succeed in turn per 
capita. A daughter receives no share, but if she is unmarried a share is 
reserved to defray the expense of her marriage. This share is fixed by the 


. court according to circumstances and depends on the means of the family. 


Adoption. 


As a rule sons, whether by the same or different wives, share equally. 
The above rules are in accordance with section 1,2 and 5, chapter 4, of 
the State Qdnizin Diwdni and the Tamhid (introduction), and section 2 of 
the Nasdél Hidéyat. By custonvawidow is not allowed to alienate the 
estate so as to deprive the feversionary ‘heir of it; but she can do so on 
the occurrence of any special emergency, ¢.g., in order to pay off debts, 
defray wedding and funeral expenses or preserve the family honour. 
The general custom of division in the State is according to the rule of 
pagwand, but chunddéwand partition is practised in some villages in the 
Sangrdr and Dadri tahsils, and in some special cases, though very few 
families follow this rule. Among Muhammadans, even of the cultivating 
castes, there is a special custom whereby daughters in some places reccive 
shares in land. The eldest son or his eldest son is entitled to succeed to a 
lambarddri or chaudhar or, if the eldest son be unfit, the younger 
one or his son is entitled. 


A sonless man, or aman whose son has abandoned the world and 
entered a religious fraternity, or has become insane or been imprisoned for 
life, or changed his religion, or has become impotent, may adopt under the 
following conditions :— 


(2) The adopted son must be a brother’s son, or in default of 
brother’s son a daughter or a sister’s son, or some other near 
agnate, or in default of them a man of the same gé¢ or caste may 
be adopted (section 3, chapter 6, of the State dmin Diwéni). 


Ifthe appointer does not wish to adopt a near agnate, he is allowed 
to adopt a remoter one, but not to make an unlawful adop- 
tion, #.¢., one of a remoter agnate or boy of a different family. 


(2) An only son cannot be adopted (see State Odnin Diwant, 
section 4, chapter 6). 


(c) The age of the man to be adopted must not exceed 30 (Qdniin 
Diwéni, section 8, chapter 6). 


(d) The appointed heir succeeds to all the rights and interests hele 
or cnjoyed by the appointer like a collateral, but per contra hd 
loses all rights in his natural family, except in the event of the 
deaths of all his own real brothers (Qdnsin Diwdni, sections 5 
and 6, chapter 6), 
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(e) The adopted son can be disinherited for misconduct or dis- 
obedience at the request of the appointer (Ydnin Diwdni, 
section 7, chapter 6,. 


(4) Sanction to the adoption by the court concerned (Mizémat A délat, 
Sadv, Sadr-élé or ljlés-t-Khds) is essential, and the necessary 
ceremonies are performed (Qdntin Diwdni, section 10, chapter 
6). Ona petition fer leave to adopt being filed in court, notice 
is issued by the court for the information of the agnates con- 

‘cerned and to secure their attendance. 


Transfer of prope may be either by sale, gift or pum for a necessary 
purpose. The following are instances of a necessary purpose (Qdntiin 
Diwini, section 4, chapter 8) :— 


(a) To discharge debts. 
(4) To pay the revenue or other State demands. 
(c) To defray wedding and funeral expenses. 


(2) To subscribe to or defray the cost of religious objects 
(dharm-arth). 


(e) To preserve the family honour. 


In the case of a sale, or transfer of any kind, a mrs/ (file) is made and 
notice issucd to all the claimants concerned for their claims (to pre-emption, 
partnership, rights of occupancy, etc.) to be lodged within three weeks 
from the date of its issue; but a suit for pre-emption may be filed, by 
absent claimants only, within a year (Qdnin Diwdni, sections 24 and 
26, chapter 12). If near agnatcs refuse to purchase as pre-emptors, the 
remoter ones 4re allowed to do so (Qdntin Diwduni, section 22, chapter 12). 
Among Hindus a gift of the whole property, whether ancestral or 
acquired, is not allowed to be made in favour of only one of several rightful 
heirs or in favour of one not entitled so long as other rightful claimants 
exist, but a gift of a part of the property is allowed (Qdnuén Diwdni, section 
4, chapter 9). 


Village common land called shémldt deh such as gora deh, tite space 
adjoining the village site, jokers, ponds or tanks, temples and 
mosques, burning and burying grounds, are considered the joint property of 
all the land-owners and may be used separately or collectively with their 
consent. 


Ahtaréf is a tax realized from artisans per kudhi and from the 
trading classes per head on animals (goats, shcep and camels), and is used 
as a common fund for common purposes, such as the construction or repair 
of temples, mosques, gurvdwérds, paras (village guest-houses) and wells, 
on the application of the land-owners to expend it on such objects with the 
sanction of the State or on the proposal of the State, 


Customs and rules regarding marriage are generally the same as_ those 
prevalent in the Punjab according tothe Dharm Shdstra and Muhammadan 
Law. Amongst the Hindu and Muhammadan castes, which allow faread 
(re-marriage of a widow), a widow may marry any person subject to the 
sanction of the State, which upholds the claims of the elder or younger 
brother of the deceased husband to her hand. She is not allowed to 
marry any person not entitled to her if the rightful claimant is a suitable 
candidate. Among Muhammadans a man may divorce his wife according 
to Muhammadan Law, but amongst indus divorce is not allowed 
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according to the Dharm Shastra ; but by custom an unchaste wife may be 
repudiated by her husband, though even. such a woman can obtain main- 
tenance from her husband on a claim being lodged in court. 


Transfer of property by bequest or will is subject to the inheritance 
and alienation rules generally. One-third of the property after the 
testator’s funeral expenses have been defrayed and his debts discharged 
may be devised by will, the remaining two-thirds going to his heirs 
(Qantin Diwdni, section 3, chapter 10), 

On the death of a land-owner, dfswaddr or lambarddr who leaves a 
minor heir, a serbardhkar (guardian) may be appointed from among his 
kinsmen or relations to manage his affairs until he comes of age. This is 
done with the consent of the widow or widows or by the State. Such a 
sarbardhkar has full powers to transact business on behalf of the minor, but 
he may not alienate his property without special necessity, such as main- 
tenance of the deceased’s family. He can be dismissed for his dishonesty 
and misbehaviour (Q¢nxzin Diwdni, sections 4 and 5, chapter 7). 


Section C.—Land Revenue. 


The table in the margin shows by tahsils the number of villages 

held on each of the main forms 

of tenure, but it is in many cases 

Tansit impossible to class a village satis- 

Pouw ov dexuee. | oem -—-~———  factorily under any one of the 
recognised forms. 


























Jind, Sangriir. | D&dii. 
het | When a new village was 
|" settled, the founder, his relations, 
Lamindist Wahid bis- 7 8 6 and children who broke up the 
saaie. land for cultivation naturally had 
Pattiddré _ ‘ Le , great influence and authority. 
cor i The revenue was imposed in a 
Bhatachéra «| 187; €8|° 177 lump sum on the ¢appd, of which 
— ~—— they formed the heads, and its 
Total a 165 97 | 184 ~~ distribution rested with them. 


Gradually they became headinen, 
and the State looked to them for 
the realization of the revenuc, their numbers increasing with the population. 
At the first regular settlement they were allowed pachrtré or 5 per cent. 
on the revenue collected, and the collections began to be made by tahsils 
through them (instead of in a lump sum from the tappi). The office of head- 
man is deemed to be hereditary, and during the minority of an heir a sar- 
baréhhdr is appointed. When village has been divided into ganas or thilas 
one or more headmen are appointed to each pana or thula, but the revenuc 
of the whole village is collected by all the headmen separatcly from their 
fénas or thulas, and they receive the pachotrdé on the revenue collected 


by them respectively. Large villages have 7, 8 or more headmen apiece ; 
small ones less. 


In most of the State villages the land-holders have | been classified 
as proprietors (mddtkdn or biswaddran). \n some villages the cul- 
tivators have hercditary cultivating rights, and are called muzdridn-t- 
maurusi, They are not deemed to have any proprietary rights, but 
pay @ fixed rent in cash or grain as md/likdna to the owner. The owner 
has this further advantage, that he obtains possession of the land of his 
hereditary cultivator in the event of his death without male issue or next- 
of-kin within three generations, or if he absconds, and has the right to cut 
trees on his holding for his dwelling house or for agricultural implements, 
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but not for sale. Jn the villages belonging to the Sardars, who hold the 
position of dzswadérs, the tenants (muzdridu-i-gaatrmaurési) have no 
hereditary cultivating rights, and they cultivate at the will of the owners, 
who can eject them whenever they choose, after a harvest, unless they are 
admitted to the maurtsis. 


Out of fourteen villages of the Balanwali #/4g2 ten belong to the State 
in dtswaddrt, In these the datvi system was in force in the rabi up to the 
date of the last settlement, when it was abolished by, the Darbér for the 
welfare of the saminddrs, and a cash assessment imposed. The zamin- 
dirs of these villages have no right to sell or mortgage the land they 
hold, but they can mortgage or sell their rights of occupancy,.z.e., the right 
of cultivation. 


The incidental expenses falling on the village community—sums expend- 
ed when a piachdy-é visits the village, or on the entertainment of travellers, 
fagirs, etc, etc.—are met from the ma/éa fund. The charges are in 
the first place advanced by the village dantd (malba-barddr) to the 
headinen and debited to the village maléa account. The sum expended 
is then refunded to the dan:é hal{-yearly from the walda fund, which 
is derived from the levy of an extra cess of5 per cent. on the land 
revenue in small villages and 24 per cent. in large ones. Menial tribes have 
to pay an atriéf of Re, 1 to Rs. 2 on each hearth or house (Audi). 


The manner in which the State was constituted and its revenue history 
are exceedingly complicated. It is with Gajpat Singh that Jind history begins. 
He seized a lurge tract of country, including the districts of Jind and Safidon 
in 1763, obtained the title of Raja under an imperial farmdn in 1772, and 
assumed the style of an independent’ prince, Afterwards he obtained the 
pirganas of Sangrdr and Baldnwali, and thus the State contained four par- 
ganas during his lifetime, v3, (2) Jind, (22) Safidon, (222) Saagrér and 
(‘v) Balanwali, with a revenue of about three lakhs of rupees (vide Griffin’s 
Punjab Rajas, pages 285, 299). They State; was enlarged in the reign 
of Raja Bhag Singh by the addition of the :/dgas of Barsat, Bawana 
and Gohina to the east, and those of Mahim, Hans and Hissar, etc., 
to the south, which were conferred upon the Raja by Lord Lake 
for his good services. Ludhidna, Morinda, Basién and Raikot to the 
west were added to the State by Maharaja Ranjit Singh. A portion 
of these new acquisitions, however, had gone before the death of 
Raja Bhég Singh, while the remaining parts were joined to the 
British territory as escheat, after the death of Raja Sangat Singh ; 
for Raja Sarap Singh only succeeded to the estates possessed by his 
grandfather Raja Gajpat Singh, through whom he derived his title. 
After the Mutiny the Déadri territory, containing 124 villages with a 
revenue of Rs. 1,03,000 per annum, was conferred upon the Raja by 
the British Government. Nineteen villages ine the Dadri tahsil adjacent 
to the z/éga@ of Badhwana were purchased by the RAja for Rs. 4,20,000, 
yielding a revenuc of Rs. 21,000 per annum, In 1861, 12 villages 
in the Jind tahsil, surrounded by lands of Hissar, assessed at Rs. 8,366, 
were exchanged, and in exchange for these, 12 viliages (valued at 
Rs. 8,345 a year) of the Kuliran pargzna, a part of which had 
already been granted to Jind after the Mutiny, were given by the British 
Government, and some villages of the pargana were purchascd, and a few 
newly inhabited and thus now 39 villages are included in the Kuldrén par- 
gana and constitute a ¢hdnz belonging to the Sangrir tahsil,—vide 
“ Punjab R4jas,” pages 358, 361. 
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JIND STATE. ] Statistics of Settlements. { Part A. 
The following table gives the jama of the four settlements of the 

State :—— 

Settlements. Amount, 
eee gente EEE ee CE ee ee SS 

Rs. 

Highest jama of the first settlement ao ie a 4,16,962 
Highest jame of the second settlement he oe 5,88, 386 
Highest jama of the third settlement — ee ove ase 6,56,84t 
Highest fama of the fourthsettlement ... oe 6,22,389 











Norg.~—It must be borne in mind that tahsfl D4drf was not included in the first settles 
ment, 


The table below shows the area dealt with in the four settlements :— 











7 eS ene 


Number 


4 ; Total 
Settlements. of Area cultivated, | Uncultivated, 
villages in gers. io acres. Sree aernt 
OE, Cee CoD | re EE EL | TNS TS Sree ——a 
First settlement ow 262 306,879 146,178 454,087 
Second do. os 415 655,642 181,544 847,186 
Third do, ony 436 702,563 140,181 842,744 
Fourth do, ove 446 637,420 215,193 852,613 


| 


i 


Nore.—It must be borne in mind that tahsfl D&drf was included ia the State after the first 
settlement. 
The following table shows the average rent rates per acre of the 
three tahsils :— 

















Kind of soil. "> Sangrir. Jind. Dadri. 
Rs. A. P. Rs, A. P. Rs. A. P. 
Rausl{ on ae r 6 ah om 012 0 
Dékar oe one 16 14 ots i om 0 
Bhid on ove 11 8 090 010 © 
Banjar on see 1: 8 090 010 0 
Chof ove ow tio ove oe 
Cnéhf ow os 114 0 we 100 
Gairmumkin ove oe ote one 


i ET EN 
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The following table shows the mudfts (revenue-free lands) and the land CHAP. III, C. 

















revenue realised through the tahsfls granted to the holders, including the Adiminietvas 
jdgirs of the Sardars of Badrékhan and Didlpura:— tive. 
Se Sanaa 2S ee «=6CLLAND REVENUE, 
Brsawpari. WITHOUT BIswADARI, Mudffs. 
YEAR. — 
Land in acres. Revenue in rupees. ,| Revenue in rupees. 
1891-92 on oes 13.343 13,356 20,466 
1892-93 wee oe 13,367 11,358 20,465 
1893-94 a ue 13,454 11,412 20,459 
1894-95 see ow 13,458 45,217 20 426 
1895 96 ove ov 13,456 {1 4ts 20,826 
1896-97 one oe 13,457 11,429 20,822 
1897-98 fee oo 13 453 | 11,424 29.815 
1898°99 is te 13.457 | 11,453 20,830 
1899-1960 ove 13,562 | 10,921 21,81 
1900-01 ove 3,559 10,915 21,055 
1gO1-02 wes ooo : 13,553 | 10,915 20,348 
19023 te oes 13,476 10,800 21,126 
| 





rte ee 


Before the settlements made by R4ja Sartp Singh, the assessment 
was a fluctuating one. In some villages a datdi system for one crop and 
kankzit for the other was in vogue, and in others cash rates were fixed on 
crops at the beginning of the kharif in consultation with the samindars. 


The first summary settlement of tahsil Sangrér was effccted by the late Settlement of 
Sardar Daya Singh, Ndstm of the State, between 1268 and 1272 Fas/i— tahsil Sangrér. 
1861—1865 AD. The tahsil contained 83 villages, and the area dealt with 
was 156,095 acres with a revenue (jama) of Rs. 1,63,897. It was followed by 
a second regular settlement made by the late Sardér Kahan Singh between 
1274 and 1283 Fasii (1866—1875 A.D.) The area returned at this settle- 
ment was 161,337 acres with a revenue (jama) of Rs. 1,82,539 and _ villages 
92. The statement below shows the details of area and revenue assessed, 
together with the increase or decrease on the first settlement. In thee trvo 
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CHAP. III, C. settlements in the ¢/égas of Sangriir and Kuléran mudmla (cash rent) was 
d inis t realized for the kharif and da¢d7 of one-third for ddrdnZ soils and one-fourth 
Administra~ ¢5, créhi ones was taken for the rabi, and in that of Balanw4li kan Adit for 


tive. - 7. , : 
kharff and daédi for rabi was practised :— 
Lanp Revenue. 
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The third settlement of tahsil Sangrér was effected by late Lila CHAP. IILC. 
Kanhiya Lal between 1284 and 1293 FasiZ (1877—1886 A.D.). Inthe third iNGeick 
settlement cash rents were taken for both crops in the rédgas of Sangrir and five. REGS 
Kularén and in that of Balanwélf cash rents for kharif and oa/di for rabi. ‘ 
It was followed by the fourth settlement made by Lala Ram Kishan Dds 
between 1307 and 1326 Fasii (1899—1919). In the fourth settlement cash Settlements of 
rents were fixed in the whole tahsil Sangror for the welfare of the zamin- tabsfl Sangrur. 
ddérs. In this last settlement the area measured was 613 acres less than in 
the former, and the revenue assessed Ks. 22,287 less, and villages rose from 
9§ to 97. This reduction in revenue was owing to the cash assessment instead 
of batdi The table below shows the details of area and the revenue assess- 
ed, together with the increase and decrease in the preceding settlement :~ 


LAND REVENUE, 
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The first summary settlement of tahsil Jind was commenced by. the 
late Lala Kanwar Sain in 1260 Fas/i, but it had to be postponed for about 
4 years, owing to ar‘ot at Lajwdna Kalan in Jind tahsil, and was then 
effected by the late Sardar Daya Singh, Nésim, between 1264 and 1273 
Fasit. In its two faldgds, Jind and Safidon, 144 villages and 15,355 
occupied houses were returned. The area dealt with was 296,956 acres, 
and the revenue Rs, 1,523,065. It was followed by a second (regular) 
settlement made by the late Sardar Samand Singh between 1864 and 1873 
A.D. The area returned in this settlement was 312,045 acres with a re- 
venue of Rs. 1,72,567 and 148 villages with 14,187 occupied houses 


enumerated, The following table shows the details of area and revenue 
assessed :— 


ne ne ee 
en eae eee oo = 








umber’ Number | ‘ : 
peta, (A SD att ae tae] gon 
ee? he eres vk Aen | eeao | Ras Ay oR 
First settlement ... 144} 15,355 194,546} 102,410] 296,956] 1,53,064 9 6 
Second settlement ... 148 ) 14,187 |) 218,541 93,504 | 312,045 | 1,72567 6 7 
Increase + or de- + 4 |- 1,168 ) + 23,995 | — 8906} + 15,089 | + 19,502 13 1 
crease — 





The third settlement of tahs{l Jind was effected by Lala Brij Nardyan 
and was followed by a fourth made by that officer between May 1889 and 
July 1897. Inthis settlement the area measured was 2,328 acres or 461 
square miles more than in the former, and the land revenue assessed 
Rs. 18,460 more, the increase. being due to the increase in the area 
under cultivation. The details of area and revenue assessed, with the 
increase or decrease on the preceding, settlement, are shown in the table 
below :— 








CULTIVATKD AREA IN ACRRS, UNCULTIVATED AREA. 














g 
oD 
“s —_. 
- | 2 
Datatva. ‘s = é Jama, 
FA 5 5 
€ : '/eisiadtlstée | ala 
c «= g = 2 i 3 £ ~~ 
z S a & ry & 3 e& | @ 
canara | ee we fe cee a | mm | ce pee oe Soe omen | remem ee| ene ee a ee | eee 
| Rs. 
Third sett bee 167 | 64,7°2, 133,407| 1,987, 248,177] 38,203) 19,869) $7,972| 306,149] 2,10,069 
ment, 
Fourth settles 165] 71,763 66,593] 128,973] 1,583) 268,905] 34,0 20,841] 44,197! 823,106] 3,238,539 
ment. . 
Increase + oF ~2/ 415,761] 1,810] 43,566] 405 420,7331-14,047]  +2721— 13,778) 46,957 18,460 
decrease — | 








The first settlement of tahsil Dadri was a regular one and was 
effected by the late Sardar Samand Singh between 1269 and 1278 Faslé 
(1862 and 1871 A.D.). The villages were found to number 158, and the 
whole area was 373,805 acres, of which 303,600 were cultivated and 43,204 
uncultivated. The land revenue assessed was Rs 2,33,279-8-1. The 
second settlement of tahsil D&dri was made by the late Lala Hardw4rf Lal 
between 1874 and 1883 A,D. It was followed by a third settlement made 
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by Mfr Najaf Ali between March 1887 and 1903. The villages rose CHAP.III, C. 
from 374 to 84. The area measured in this settlement was 3,524 acres Rabati 

more than in the former, but the revenue assessed was Rs. 30,624 Gcmninistra: 
less. This reduction was made by the Raja for the welfare of the people. 
The details of area and revenue assessed, together with the increase or 


decrease in the preceding settlement, are shown in the following table :— Satlateante of 
tahsfl Dadri. 


Lanp Revenue, 
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Section D.—Miscellaneous Revenue. 


A Superintendent, with two Akbfr{ Daroghas and a staff of girddwars 
and chaprdsis form the excise establishment of the State : the Police also 
assist. 

Country spirit is made thus :—Coarse sugar (gér) or sugar syrup (let 
or shirah) or both mixed together is fermented with the bark of the s7kak 
(acacia) tree in water for eight or nine days and poured into copper ke'tles, 
It is then distilled. This is done under the supervision of the Excise Depart- 
ment. The contract for wholesale vend is put up to auction by the Superin- 
tendent of the Excise Department, the sale being subject to the sanction of 
the Sadvr-dlé Court, or if the amount of the contract exceeds Rs. 10,000, to 
the sanction of the Raja. The rate of the license tax for wholesale vend is 
Rs.24ayear. There are State stills at Sangrir and Dadri and one is proposed 
at Baraulj near Jind. As the last named place lics in the Kurukshetra one 
cinnot at present be established. If any private pe:son wishes to distill he can 
be given a special license and distill on payment of duty and the contractor's 
charges, but at present there is no private distillation, All other private 
distillation is prohibited. Still-head is levied at the rate of Rs. 2-8-0 per 
gallon 100° proof and Rs. 2 per gallon 75° proof when the spirit is removed 
from the godown for sale to vendors, wholesale or retail. Retail contracts 
are given by the wholesale or general contractors, or, if there is no general 
contractor, direct by the State. 


The arrangement for the sale of European liquor made by the State 
for 1903 was that the contractor for country spirit should be allowed to 
sell European liquor on payment of a license tax cf Rs. 100, 


Country opium and drugs are imported by contractors from the 
Ambala and Hoshiarpur Districts, while with the permission of the British 
Government ninetcen cases of Malwa opium, weighing about 35 mens 
10 sers, arc imported annually from Ajmer through the Ambala District. 
This opium is allowed into the State free of duty, Rs. 4 per ser being 
charged as duty from the contractors at; Ajmer and the amount thus charg- 
ed being credited tothe State. It is imported in accordance with the 
British rules. Duplicate passes are issued by the Superintendent of the 
State Excise Department, one being given to the contractor and the other 
sent to the Superintendent of Excise in the District or State concerned. 
On arrival the packages are examined by the State Supcrintendent of 
Excise or by the Tahstldér. The system of leasing the contracts for whole- 
‘sale and retail vend is the same as for country spirit. 


The British Government has prohibited the import of opium from the 
Dadri tahsil of this State into any British District,' and passes for its 
transport from that tahsil to any other part of the State cannot be granted.* 
In order to obtain a special pass for the transport of opium through British 
territory into the State, a certificate is required that the applicant is autho- 


_ tized (4) to sell opium within the State and (4) to appy for apass, This 


certificate must be signed by the Superintendent of Excise in the Sangrér 
nizdmat, and in Jind or D&drf by the Tahsfldér. The Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Ambfla is authorized to grant permits for the import of Malwa 
opium on behalf of the State. The contracts for country spirits and for 
opium and drugs are never sold to the same person, List of shops for 
ee of liquor, opium and hemp drugs will be found in Appendix B to this 
volume, 








| Punjab Excise Pamphlet, Part Il, section 36. 
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The only distinction between judicial and non-judicial stamps is that 
the stamps used in criminal cases bear the coat-of-arms in red, while those 
used in civ:] suits and non-judicial cases bear it stamped in blue. The 
values of the stamps are as follows :— 

Rupees 100, 50, 40 30, 25, 20, 19, 18, 17, 16, 15, 14, 13, 12, I» 

10, 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3) 2,13 annas 12, 8, 4, 2, I. 

They are manufactured in the sadr jail at Sangrur, and the system of issue 
is as follows:—The sheets of paper are first sealed on the back with the 
mark of a lion in the sadr treasury and then counted and handed over to the 
Moht«mim in charge of the stamping werk. Having been prepared by being 
soaked in water, the coat-of-arms is lithographed on the face in the sadr 
jail in the Mo %tamim’s presence. The stone seal and type when not in use 
are kept in the State treasury. The number of vendors and the places at 
which they sell stamps are as follows :— 


Numéer of 
Place. vendors. 
Safidon. Baldnwéli and Kularan wee =6F each. 
Sangrdr, Jind and Dadri AE BE 


The British Stamp and Court Fees Acts are not recognised, the State Act 
of 1875 being still in force ina modified form For postage stamps see Post 
Offices (page 26). 
Section E.— Local and Municipal Government. 
A system of local self-government is being introduced into the State in 
some of the larger towns, 
Section F.—Public Works. 
The Public Works Department (Ghar Kaptdni) isin charge of an 
eee officer called Ghar Kaptan, 












































. [os Its head-quarters are at 

‘ 3 Ks Sangrir, and there is a mun 

Staff. ae pia = Sarim or manager at Jfnd 

bo | 8 | 8 and a jgamaddér at Dadri. 

a | & | & The statement in the margin 

ae tevioiuesy = shows the establishment. 

Clerks , >, ~ | 2 The department constructs 

Munsarims (Managers) 2) ot] os and repairs State buildings, 

Sub-Overscer aa o 1 | os oe roads, dams, etc., and the 

ead “ “| plow | ov, chief works carried out by it: 

Dareghds ot chaprdsts see 14 | ae : sinc€ = 1900-01 are __ the 

Ranbir College in the Rim 

Bagh,. Ranbir Skating Rink 

—e "in the Mahtab Bagh, Ranbir- 

Expenpiture. ganj, Market, Record Office, 

. e Female Hospital, and three 

BER | Ege roads. A dak bungalow 

Year. aay nies near the railway station and 

2584/2603 ,. Imperial Service Infantr: 

CaF S | orks P : 

Beas | B29 barracks are also under con- 

eo8e |) @ee¢g struction. Rs 38,572 and Rs, 

ra} 38 52,488 were spent on construc- 

Rae ee ee Oe are tion and repairs of State 
3. Rs sy 

1900 OF a we! 32,280 6422 buildings and roads ior 


1900-05 and 1901-02 respec- 
1908-03 aoe ses 43,824 8,664 tively as noted in the margin. 


an a 
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Section G.—Army. 


During the teign of Raja Sarép Singh the State forces were organized 
= ===  intoregular derds (regiments), 
and in 13864 his successor 

Raja Raghbir Singh made 
strenuous efforts to re-orga- 
nize and discipline them cn 
the British system. The 
strength of each regiment 
during their reigns is shown 
in the margin. The Sherdil 
Horse Artiilery was raised in 
1838 A.D. with 2 guns, the 
number being raised to 4 
640 uring the Mutiny of 1857. 
His Highness Réja Raghbfr 
Singh added two more guns 
with waggons, raising its 
600 strength to118 officers and 
men, 29 followers and 96 
horses. It is stationed at 
j= Sangrtir, but one or two sec 

tions accompany the Raja on 

Total wef S44) 18660 tour, In oece A.D. oie 
> guns were granted to the 








STRENGTH UNDER 


No. AND NAME OF REGIMENT, 


(Epes cere eee ere 











2, Straj Mukhf Infantry (now 640 


1. Sherdil Artillery o 104 147 
Imperial Service Infantry). 

3. Ak4l Cavalry Regiment oo 200 

4. Katér Mukhf Infantry ioe 600 | 


5. Mountain Battery... eae oes 





State by the British Government for it. 


The Séraj Mukhi Infantry was raised in February 1837. It corsisted 
of 600 officers and men with 40 followers, It was reorganized as Imperial 
Service Infantry carly in 1889, the R4ja’s offer, made in 1887, having been 
accepted by the Viceroy at the Pati4la Darbar in 1888, Prior to 1889 the 
Sdraj Mukhi Infantry was employed on guard duties, two companies being 
sent to Jind and Dadri every 6 months in turn, but after its organization as 
Imperial Service Troops this was discontinued. It is now stationed at 
Sangrdr and it provides guards there, e.g., at His Highness’ residence and 
at the treasury. 


In December 1891 the Jind transport was raised with 250 animals for 
the Infantry and 25 for the Jind Lancers. 


The Akal Cavalry regiment was raised in 1845 A.D. by R&ja Sarip 
Singh with 200 sawérs, 162 being added by Raja Raghbir Singh in Poh. 
In 1889, 150 sawdrs were selected from the regiment to form the J{nd 
Imperial Service Lancers, buta proposal to disband the lancers has 
lately been carried into effect, and on its abolition its sawdrs were attached 
to the local Jind Cavalry. It is stationed at Sangrur and is employed as a 
body-guard to His Highness and on other Cavalry duties. 


The Katér Mukhi regiment was raised by Raja Sardp Singh after 
1857 with 600 men, and is stationed at Sangrtir. Since 1889 two companies 
have been stationed at Jind and Dadri on detachment. They are sent 
annually in rotation, The remaining 4 companies are employed as guards 
for the treasury, jail, magazine, forts, etc., at Sangrar. 


The Mountain Battery was raised by Réja Raghbfr Singh in March 1874 
with 4 guns, 2 more being added in March 1879. Thus a completed 
battery was formed with 137 officers and men, and 70 mules and ponics, 
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On the 6th of August 1879, 6 country made guns of this battery were CHAP.III, CG. 
exchanged for 6 British made guns from the Ferozepore Arsenal. It is — 
stationed at Sangrtir, but one section accompanies the Raja on tour, The Administra- 
battery has had no opportunity of seeing service, but in January ice 
1806 it joined the Camp of Exercise from Kauli to Delhi. ARuy. 


The State force as now constituted comprises the Imperial Service Present strength 
Troops and Transport, and the Local Force. Both are under the Bakshi. of State forces, 
The figures below show thcir present strength— 











STRENGTH. 
D&ScRIPTION OF ARMY. ie ot 
Soldiers. | Followers, | Animals, 
Imperial Service igs 
Jind Imperial Service Infantry one ave 600 36 ed 
J ind Imperial Service Transperts ove - q4 36 258 
Local Troops. 
Sherdil Artillery No. 1 eee ove on 40 ; 13 36 
Jind Lancers ws ae ove vos 125 iss 125 
Ak4l Cavalry (Regiment) No. 3 os ove 9S 3 95 
Katér Mukhf Infantry No, 4 we fa 562 eee oe 
Mountain Battery No.5 on ove one 40 12 24 
Total os 1,536 100 538 





The State forces were employed on the following occasions :— 


1. In the battle of Katwa4l in Asauj Sambat 1898 (the Sherdil 
Artillery and the Siraj Mukhi Infantry). 


2. At Kandela Khas in Jind pargana against the rebels in Magh 
Sambat tgo1 (the Sherdil Artillery and Siraj Mukhi Infantry). 


. At the siege of Ghunghréna Fort under Captain Hay in 1846 A.D., 
vide Rajés of the Punjab, page 352 (the Sherdil Artillery and the Siraj 
Mukhi Infantry No. 2). 

4. Inthe expedition to Kashmir in December 1846, when Im4m-ud- 
Dfn, the governor, was in revolt (a detachment of the Séraj Mukhi Infantry 
No. 32). 
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5. At Lajwdna Kalfn in Jind sergana against the rebels in June 1854 
A.D. (the Sherdil Artillery, the Siraj Mukhi Infantry No.2 and Akal 


Cavalry). 


6. At the assault of Delhi in 1857 (the Sherdil Artillery, Sdraj 
Mukhi Infantry No. 2, and the AkAl Cavalry). 


7. At Ainchra in Jind pargana, July 1857 (the Katar Mukhf Local 
Infantry No. 4). 


8. At Charkhiin Dadri fargana against the rebels in April 1864 A.D. 
(the Sherdil Artillery, the Suraj Mukhi Infantry No. 2, the Akal Cavalry 
and Kataér Mukhi Local Infantry No. 4). 


g. On the Kika outbreak at Maler Kotla in 1872 (the Sherdil 
Artillery and the Katér Mukhi Local Infantry No. 4). 


to. In the second Afghan War in 1878-7g (the Sherdil Artillery, the 
Stiraj Mukh{ Infantry No. 2, and the Akél Cavalry). 


11. In the Tirah campaign of 1897-98 (Jind Imperial Service Infantry). 
In August 1897, the Darbar placed its limperial Service Troops at the 
disposal of the Government of India for employment on the north-west 
frontier, and the services of the Jind linperial Service Infantry were accepted. 
The regiment reached Shinauri on September 22nd, and remained there 
until October 20th, being employed as pioneers attached to the 4th Brigade 
under Brigadier-Gencral Westmacott at Dargai. On several occasions 
it did excellent service, and on two occasions its commandant and men 
gained special commendation by their steady conduct, once in covering a 
foraging party, when the commandant, Gurnam Singh, handled his men 
skilfully, and again when a telegraph escort under Lieutcnant Garwood was 
attacked near Karrapa on November 11th, the men behaved excellently, bring- 
ing equipment and wounded into the camp in Dwatof. On November 19th 
the camp moved from Maidan to Bagh, and shortly after its arrival the Jind 
Infantry saved No. 9 Mountain Battery from some danger by the prompt- 
ness with which it drove off a party of the enemy. On December 7th, the 
force retired from Bagh, and in'the retirement the regiment on several 
occasions earned the warm praises of the general commanding. The Jind 
Infantry can boast of being the first Imperial Service Troops in India to 
come under fire. Throughout the operations it behaved admirably : cold and 
hardship werc borne, and arduous work endured with a spirit that would have 
done credit to troops far more inured to service.! 


Section H.~Police and Jails. 


The tahsfl of Sangrdr is divided into three thdnas: (1) Sangrér, com- 
prising the central /dga of that tract; (2) Balanwali, comprising the three 
scattered ¢/dgas of Balanwal{i, Didlpura, and Burj’ Mansa, the small island of 
Jind territory, south of the first two ; and (3) Kul4ran, which comprises the 
t/dga of that name with the two small islands of Jind territory known as 
Chauki Bazidpur, so called because there is a: police outpost at the chief 





'This account is particularly taken from Brigadir-General Stuart Beatson's' History 
of the Imperial Service Troops in Native States, pages §67, aud from letter No, 439_.A.F., 
dated 3rd February 1898, from Major R. V. Scailon, LS.C., Inspecting Officer, Funjab 
Imperial Service Infantry, to the President of the Council of Regency, Jind State. 
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The tahsfl of Jind is divided into two thérvas, Jind and 


village, Baztdpur. 
There is also an outpost at 


Safidon, with head-quarters at those towns. 


Zafargarh in the extreme south of the tahsfl and ¢hdna of Jind on the t 


Southern Punjab Railway, 3 miles from the railway station at Jauldna. 
Tabsil Dadri comprises two ¢thénas, Dadr{ and Badhra, with head-quarters 
at Dadri, the town and tahsf{] head-quarters, and at Badhra, a large 
village in the extreme south-west of the tahsfl. There is also an outpost 
at Baund village in the extreme north of the tahsfl. 


Under the old system of administration the thénaddérs, who exercised 
great powers, used themselves to dispose of the small cases orally, only 
serious cases being referred to the ruler of the State. The thénaddr was 
assisted by a jamaddr, 8 barganddees, a khoji (tracker) and 2 muharrirs, 
He was paid as follows :— 


(*) 
(2) 
(3) 


Rs 7 monthly in cash. 
Two vasads (rations in kind) daily. 


Gram for onc horse. 


(4) Re. 1 per village as an annual nazar from the samindéars. 
(5) Fodder from the zaminddrs at-harvest time. 
(6) 10 per cent. of all fines collected by him. 


In the reign of Raja Sarip Singh sofwdlis were established at the thrce 
tahsil head-quarters, each otwd/ receiving Rs 40 a month. At the big 
villages of Kuldran, Balanw4li, Badhra and Safidon there were ¢hdnas, 
each ¢hénadar being paid Rs. 30, and at Bazidpur, Lajwd4na Kalin and 
Baund Kalan there were chaukis In Sambat 1911 the chauwki at Lajwana 
Kalan was transferred to Zafargarh, In Sambat 1933 Raja Raghbir Singh 
appointed an Inspector of Police in each of the three tahsils, and placed 
them under the control of a Sadr Superintendent at the capital. The Deputy 
Inspectors or ¢hénadd»s were only allowed-to investigate cases in which 
property less than Rs. 200 in value was involved, cases of greater import 
ance being investigated by the Inspector’ and Deputy Inspector jointly, It 
was, moreover, ordered that all cases should be sent for trial to the Néarms. 
The old sys‘em of watch and ward was that known as the thihar 
(literally ‘ potsherd ’) whereby the village headmen chose men of the village 
in rotation to keep watch and ward. This system is still kept’ up in some 
villages Outside the village sardis used to be chosen in the same way to 
protect travellers in the wastes during the hot season. But in Sambat 1905 
chaukiddrs were appointed by the State for every village. 


The Police force now consists of 70 officers and 335 men, of whom 37 
ate mounted constables, with 26 followers, giving a total of 431 officers and 
men, but in addition to this force there 


eae ae = ere are 523+ chaukidérs, who are paid by the 
Tahs!l Sangrdc wy 214 headmen out of the chaukiddrdé or watch 


and ward cess for each village. A chau+ 

kidér receives Rs. 3 per month, The 
Police Department is now under an official at head-quarters designated 
the Inspector-General of ‘Police with a Superintendent of Police at each 
tahsil. 


ee 








1 There are now no Inspectors, 
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There is a cattle-pound in charge of the police at every ¢hduz. 


The State jail at Sangrdr has an average of 164 prisoners annually. 
Jail industries include printing, weaving, carpet-making, etc. 


The State contains no criminal tribes with the exception of some 200 
Sans{s, but Kanjars, Dhaias and others frequently invade it from Patiala, 


Rohtak and elsewhere. 


Cattle theft is rife among the Ranghars in and 


around Saffdon, Bad characters are regularly placed on security. 
Section .—Education and Literacy. 


The first table in the margin gives the number of literate persons as 











Census. Persons Males. | Females. 








5,913 $883 30 
1881 ove : f 23-66 42:94 +26 
1:707 71616 9! 
1891 ove oo { 27-08 48-83 JO 
7,829 7:13 216 
19ot oo ace f 27°76 49:63 1.68 
rt EL LY 
' Literates. 


Religions, 





TT RE — 











aie aw ove ase 194-73 

ikhs vee ove ove i 40-07 

Hind: s os os on . 26-87 

Musalméns . oe ave 15-76 
Pe renee eee 

Language. Males. |Females| Total. 





Rates Caner ED TORTS CCS TI |e ere | 


Urdu and Persian oo ase 
Sanskrit and Bhasha a. 
Gurmukhf 

Lande and Mah4janf{ 
Arabic... 

Other Indian tongues 


eee 
ote 
wee eve 


Total axe 
pos le eee ree 





returned at the cen- 
suses of 1881, 1891 
and 1gor and the 
ratio of literates per 
1,000 of the total 
population. The 
second table in the 
margin gives the pro- 
portion of literates 
per 1,000 by reli- 
gions. Nearly 20 per 
cent. of the Jains are 
literate. This is due 
no doubt to the fact 
that the majority of 
the Jains are Banids, 
who are fully alive 
to the advantages cf 
education in Hindi 
and Mahdajani. Sikhs 
are more educated 
than Hindus owing 
to the fact that the 
Hindu religion in- 
cludes the majority of 
the agricultural and 
meniai tribes, who, 
like the Muhammadan 
agriculturists, rarely 
et any education at 
all. The third table in 
the margin gives the 
actual numbers of li- 
terates in cach langu- 
age among the whole 
opulation as returned 
in the census of Igor. 
Most of those returned 
as literate in English, 
Urdu, Persian, Sans 
krit and Gurmukhi 
have been educated in 
the State Schools. 
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Until 1889 A.D. only indigenous education existed in Jind. There 
were four schools maintained by the State, at Sangrir, Jind, Dadrf and 
Safidon, where Persian, Sanskrit and Gurmukhi were taught. In 1889 the 
State adopted the Punjab Educational system and remodelled these schools. 
Saffdon became an upper primary and the other three vernacular middle 
schools. A supervising and inspecting officer was appointed called the 
Munsavim of Schools. In 1891 Safidon became a vernacular middle 
school and the others anglo-vernacular. At the same time primary 
schools were opened at Sangrér, Balanwali, Didlpura and Badrékhén in 
Sangrir tahsfl; Jind and Safidon in Jind tahsil; and Dadrf, Kaliana and 
RAnila in Dadri tahsil. In 1894 the Sangrdr school was raised to the high 
grade and a boarding House added. In 1899 Safidon became an_anglo-ver- 
nacular middle school. On the roth of November 1899 the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab, accompanied by Raja Ranbfr Singh, laid the foun- 
dation stone of the Diamond Jubilee College, close to Sangrér, and the 
building is now coniplete. 


At Sangrir the high and middle departments have a head-master, 
three under-masters, a Sanskrit teacher and a Persian teacher, while 
the primary school has a head-master, with three assistant masters. 
The three anglo-vernacular schools. at Jind, Safidon and Ddadri have 
each a head-master assisted by three teachers," in Mathematics, Sanskrit 
and Persian ; and the primary schools have each a head-master with two 
assistants. The five remaining primary schools have each one master. 
Gymnastic instruction is given at Sangrér, Jind, Dadri and Safidon. 


The results of the State’s educational administration have been 
encouraging. The number of students, of all ages, had risen from 
722 in 1892-93 to 885 in 1899-1900, but it fell again to 791 in 1goo0-o1, 
This decrease was in the primary schools, and is due to the fact that 
education is little appreciated by the mass of the rural population, Hindt 
accounts being all that they want to see taught. The primary school 
at Sanwar was closed in tg00. Since 1892, 117 boys have passed 
eS oe «the middie §$ school or entrance 
examinations of the Punjab Uni- 
versity, 21 boys passing in 1g00 as 
— eos 1893. In 1891-92 out 
; of 657 candidatcs only 366 passed 
1898-99 o os 546 the upper and lower ‘primary eXas 
1899°1900 a £43 434 minations, whereas in the past 
three years the number of passes has 
been far higher, though fewer boys 
have actually competed. 





Year, Candidates.| Passed. 





—— 








1900-0! es 522 


us 








Indigenous education is increasing rapidly. There were in tgor, 
19 indigenous schools with 175 boys and 28 girls, as against 7 
schools with 82 boys only in 1891. Seven of these schools in 1901 
were pitshélds and dharmsdlds, where special religious instruction 
is given. The pupils are mainly Brahman boys who are learning 
the ritual of their office—the padhdi and misrdi functions, and the 
methods and practices of Hindu ceremonies. To this end they read 
first the Hora Chakra, an astrological primer, then the Sheghra 
Bodh, a hand-book which lays down the principles on which the 
dates and times for weddings, muk/dwa ceremonies, etc. are to be 
fixed. The third book, the Garud Katha, describes the progress of the 
dead through hell (zaraé) to heaven (swarga). Passages from this katha 
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are recited at the k’ria-karam ceremony. Thus the young Brahman 
is equipped to assist at the three important events in the lives of his 
clients. There are also SAdhds and Pandits, especially in the Kurukshetra, 
who instruct students (wdydrathis) in Hindu theology, teaching them 
such books as the Gita, Bhagwat, Mahabhirata, Ramayana, ete. 
Both pupils and teachers live on the charity of their neighbours. 
Vidydratois have here to undergo a laborious training. They learn 
the shalokds and mantrds by heart, lirst as pdf (reading without meaning) 
and then arth (literal meaning). ‘They also learn to recite shalokés and 
mantrdés in a rhythmical tone or sing-song. In this way the faculty 
of recitation and the memory are developed, but the understanding 
is not. 


There are in the State four Chdtshdélds, in which pddhds (teachers) 
teach Mah4jan boys to read and write Jande (Mahajani) and do 
accounts. Learning to write is regarded as much easier than learning 
to read The boys are taught the painti or alphabet first on the 
ground and then on a ¢@ekhti or small board, which in the Jangal is 
plastered with black from a fawd, or cooking plate, while péndi 
(white clay) water is used in place of ink. In the Jind and Dadri 
tahsils the board is plastercd with Multéni clay, and country ink is used. 
After the painté the boys are taught to. write, and soon are consider 
ed to be ready to be taught accounts. | He first learns the figures 
(génti). Then the tables up to 40 (pa@hkdrds), and fractional numbers 
are learned by heart and recited every evening. This is called muhdrni 
All the boys stand in a row; two, who know these tables, stand in front 
and recite them line by line, e4 ddni do (twice one are two); do diéni chér 
(twice two are four), and so on, the class repeating every line after them. 
Next the four simple rules are Jearned—addition (jor); substraction 
(ghaténa), multiphcation (g4ma), and division (bhée). Last comes the 
all important 47yaj, computation.of interest, which completes the educa- 


‘tional course. 


In tahsil Sangrir, Bhafs or Sikh religious teachers are appointed 
by the State. They teach Gurmukhi and the Sikh religious books 
‘such as the BAlupdesh, Rohras, Japji, Panj Granthi, Das Granthi and 
Guré Granth Sahib, ard also read the Guru Granth Sahib in the mornings, 
at the gurdwdris, the gates of the palaces and in the town. Some 
wealthy Sikh Sardars also appoint Bhafs to read and reach the Sikh Scrip- 
tures to their boys and girls. 


Muhammadan education consists in learning the Qurén by heart 
(Qourdn-khwdéni). There are seven maktabs in the State, and the 
course of teaching begins with the Bagdddi Qdida (Arabic Primer) which 
gives the boys an elementary knowledge of the Persian script. Then 
they begin on the last stgéra, the 30th part of the Quran, which 
is an easy one, and when that is mastered begin at the beginning of 
the Qurén, and learn it all off by rote. No explanations are given ; 
consequently only the memory is trained. Great siress is laid upon 
correct pronunciation, and the boys practise each of the Arabic letters 
separately. This is called ¢édim-ul-makhdraj. The mullds or maulvis 
may be secn sitting on mats in the mosques or elsewhere, while the 
boys sit round them on the ground swaying backwards and forwards, 
with the Quran on a wooden frame (rada/) in front of them. Both 
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agriculturists and attisans, however, prefer to limit the education of 
their sons to the business of life. {there is a public school near, the 
boy may be sent to it for a short time, but he begins to learn his trade 
or help his father in the fields at such an early age that there is scanty 
leisure for book-learning. 


Female education is. confined to religious instruction. There is: a 
private girls’ school at Kalidna, to which Muhammadan girls- go to learn 
the Arabic religious books. In the other towns Hindu girls learn some 
Nagri and Sikh girls Gurmukhi to enable them to read the religious books, 
while Muhammadan girls learn the passages of the Quran at their homes, 
but only in small numbers. In tahsil Sangrdr girls often learn to make 
phalkdrix and do-other kinds of needle-work at their homes, taught by the 
eld women, to whom they give some sweetmeats-and money at festivals. 


Section J.—Medical.. 


Formerly medical’ aid was only afforded to. the people by the Aakims 
and dards attached to the tahsils and bip vilages, whiie at Sangrér, the 
eapital, country medicines used to be dispensed. gratis from the Dawdi- 
Khéna, the medicinal store attached to the Deodhi: Subsequently a 
Hospital Assistant was entertained there and English medicines were 
dispensed gratis. The Medical Department was considerably improved by 
Raja Raghbir Singh, who established dispensaries at Jind and Dadri. In 
1857 an officer of the Indian Medical Service was appointed Medical 
Adviser to the Raja during his minority, and the Medical Department 
of the State was also: placed in his charge. From 1897 to 1got there was 
no properly qualified Medical Otficer in the State, but in May 1901 a 
Punjabi gestleman, who had been trained and qualified in England, 
was appointed Medical Officer and ex-officio Medical Adviser to His 
Highness the Raja. 


There are at present two hospitals and four dispensaries in Sangrur, 
one at Jind and one at Dadri. The Victoria Golden Jubilee Hospital at 
Sangrir isthe chief charitable hospital in the State. Built at the west 
end of the town, outside the Dhuri Gate, it contains accommodation for 
24 in-door patients, but being outside the town, it is resorted to only in 
comparatively serious or complicated cases. It is attended yearly by eight 
to ten thousand patients, of whom two hundred are in-door patients. The 
total number of patients has of late considerably increased. Medicines are 
dispensed gratis to all, and in-door patients, who are without means of their 
own, are fed at the cost of the State. The staff consists of an Assistant 
Surgeon, a Hospital Assistant, compounder, dresser and five menials. The 
Medical Officer visits the hospital almost daily to see important cases and 
perform operations, There is a branch charitable dispensary in the heart 
of the town in charge of a Hospital Assistant, a compounder, dresser and 
two menials. The Military Hospital has accommodation for 40 in-door 
patients, and is in charge of two Hospital Assistants with two compounders 
“and seven menials, The Jail Dispensary has a Hospital Assistant and a 
compounder. The Raéja’s private dispensary is intended solely for His 
Highness and his staff, It is in charge of a Hospital Assistant under the 
supervision of the Medical Adviser. The Fort Dispensary is intended for 
the ladies of the palace and their staff, and is in charge of a lady 
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CHAP. III, J. Assistant Surgeon with one compounder and a menial. The Jind Dispensary 


— is under a Hospital Assistant with one compounder and two menials. 
7c elnenree The dispensary at Dadri has a similar staff. 
The foundation stone of a Zenéna Hospital at Sangrér has been laid 
Manicat. c Pp grur ha C 
Hospitals and Rs. 20,000 have been sanctioned by the State for the building. It will 


be placed in charge of the lady Assistant Surgeon. Safidon has at present 
only a hagimn, but will ere long be provided with an English dispensary. 


CHAPTER 1V.—PLACES OF INTEREST, 
— >< — 
DADRt. 


The town of Dédri lies in 28° 35’ N. and 76° 20’ E., 87 miles south- 
west of Delhi, and 60 miles south of Jind town. It is a station on the 
Rewari-Ferozepore Railway, and had in 1901 a population of 7,009 souls 
(3.360 males and 3,649 females) as against 7,604 in 1891, a decrease of 8 
per cent. The town is surrounded by a stone wall with four gates and two 
small entrances (ghdfis). The surrounding country is covered with low 
hills. lis streets are generally unpaved and its houses mostly built of stone 
and lime, some presenting an imposing appearance. The house of 
Chaudhri Chandarsain, called Chandar Sain ka Diwan Khana, is the principal 
building. 


The town is of great antiquity. The name Dadri is said to be derived 
from a 7hil (lake), called Dadri from dddar (frog), which adjoined it. For- 
merly it was in the possession of Naw4b Bahédur Jang, a relative of the 
Jbajjar Nawab. Inthe Munity of 1&57-his estates-were confiscated for rebel» 
lion and conferred on Raja Sarép Singh as a reward for his fidelity, 


The principal antiquities are—(t) The tank of Soma-Ishwara, built by 
Lala Sita Ram, a treasurer of Muhammad Shah, Emperor of Delhi, with 
stone quays (ghdts), towers and temples and an enclosing wall. (2) The 
Nawab’s fort outside the town which is kept in repair by the State. 


The income of the parmat for the 10 years is shownin Table 46 of 
Part B. It is derived from octroi under the usual State system. 
Formerly under the Nawaéb's rule Dadri had a considerable trade, but 
the excessive duties levied by the Nawab. ruined its traders, and on the 
establishment of a mart at Bhaw&ni all the principal firms transferred their 
business there and it lost its trade. It now exports éd¢jrd, stone wares, 
turned wooden articles and native shoes, 


The public buildings are the tahsfl, Ada, school, parmat and canton- 
ment. , 


Jinp Town, 


The town of Jind is the administrative Bees bar th of the mtsiémat 
and tahsil of the same name. It lies in 29° 18 N. and 75’ 50’ E. on 
the Western Jumna Canal, 25 miles north of Rohtak and 60 miles south. 
east of Sangrir town, and has a station on the Southern Punjab Railway. 

‘It had ip 1901 a population of 8,047 souls (4,179 males and 3,858 females), 
Numerous fruit gardens surrounded the town which is itself completely 
encircled by a mud wall with four gates, the Safidonwala to the east, tha 
JhénjwAla to the west, the R&m Rai and Kathana tothe south. The streets 
are narrow and unpaved, The Barah Ban Bir lies to the south-west of the 
town, on the banks of the Western Jumna Canal, Its main population 
eonsists of Brahmans and Mahajans. : 
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The town of Jind is said to have been founded at the time of the 
Mahabhérata. The tradition goes that the Pandavas built a temple in honour 
of Jainti Devi (the goddess of Victory), offered prayers for success, and the 
began the battle with the Kaurav4s. The town grew up around the temple 
and was named Jaintf&purf (abode of Jaint{ Devf) which became cor- 
rupted into Jfnd. Formerly under Afghan rule, Raja Gajpat Singh in 
1755 seized a large tract of country including the District of Jind 
and Saffdon, and made Jind the capitalof the State. In 1775 Rabfm 
Dad Kh&n, governor of Hfns{, was sent against Jind by the Delhi 
Government, Naw4b Majad-ud-daula Abdul Ahad KhdAn. Raja Gajpat 
Singh called on the Philkian Chiefs for aid anda force under Diwén 
Nanni Mal from Patidla and troops from Ndbha and Kaithal were 
sent tor its defence, They compelled the Kh4n to raise the siege 
and give them battle, whereupon he was defeated and killed. Trophies 
of this victory are still preserved at Jind and the Khdn’s tomb still stands 
at the Saffidon Gate. As the town was once capital of the state, which is: 
called after it, the Raja’s installation is still held there. 


The principal antiquities are the temples of Maha Deva Bhiita- 
Ishwara, [ari Kailash and Jainti Devi and the ¢7-aths of Stiraj-lNund and. 
Soma Bhita-Ishwara. The Fatahgarh Fort, built by Raja Gajpat Singh 
and named after his son Vatah Singh, is ow used as a jail. 


The income of the parmat for the 10 years is shown in Table 46° of 
Part B. Itis chiefly derived from octroi, levied und*r the usual State 
rules on goods brought into the parmat for consumption or retail sale, 
The table below shows the value of the commodities brought within 
the parmat limits for consumption within the town :-= 


z - ses eee 


————— 














Cloths, git, 
druga, gro- Bandrst | Miscel- 
No. Year. ceries, Cereals. slothes, etc,| laneous, Total. 
‘articles, etc. 
Rs. Rs Rs, Rg, Rs, 
| 
1 | From ist January 1898 to-| 9,27,138 | 1,40,255 6,664 31,792 | 5,05,849 
the end of December 1898. 
2 | From tst January 1899 to the} 1,49,086 | 93,696 9,615 | 31,400} 2,76,798 





end of July 1299. 
From 1st Auguét r89gtothe; 1,80,88: | 3,15,375 4294 32;183 | $33,132 
end of July 1900. 


From 1st August 1900 to} 3,54,183 ) 1,83,470 8,6c9- 46,706 | 5,927,968 
the ond of July 1gor. 


ae cere nS | SUED Cameco 





eS GY nema 


Total ee | 10,135,288 } 7,32,E95 22,682 | 1,42,08r | 10,08,747 
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KALIANA. 


Kalifna isa small town of 2,714 inhabitants (1,027 males anu 1,687 
females), situated at the foot of a hillock, 5 miles west of D&dri. A con- 
siderable portion of the main town consists of substantial stone houses. 
The streets are generally unpaved. The hillock is bare, no vegetation 
growing on it. Its climate is dry and very hot in summer and intensely 
coldin winter. Drinking wells are scarce and the water brackish, so the 
people use tank and pool water, which causes guinea-worm, 


The town of Kaliana or Chal Kalidna is said to have been the capita] 
of a Réja Kalian whose gét or sept was chal after which the town was 
named. The remains in its vicinity testify to its having beena large and 
populous place. In 725 H. Raja Kalian rebelled against Alaf Khan, king 
of Delhi, son of Ghay4s-ud-din Tughlaq. The imperial army under Saiyad 
Hiddyat Ullah or Mubariz Khfn attacked Raja Kalidn, and in the struggle 
both he and Mubariz Kh4n were killed, and the town was placed under 
Mir Bayak, an official-of Alaf Khan. 


The principal building of antiquity is the Khd4ng4h of Pir Mnbériz 
Kh4n, a mile north of the town. It has been fully described in Chap- 
ter 1, page 262. It bears the following inscription :—-Chin dar 
San haft sad-o-bist wa panj Hijri Sult4n Muhammad Ghazi bin 
Tughlag bar sérir-t-saltanat nishast wa dar san haft sad-o-si 
Hijet gasba-t-chil Ka'tdéna, ki dar théta-i-Raja Kalién chawdl bid, 
fater kard, wa saminddyd wa hukimat ba Mir Bayak, ki yake ae 
makhsis-ul-dargdh bid, até farmid. “ Whenin 725 H. Muhammad Ghazi, 
the son of Tughlaq, sat on the throne, and in 730 H. conquered the town of 
Chal Kalida, which was under the rule of a Raja Kalidna ChawAl, and 
conferred upon Mir Bayak, one of his officials its zaminddéra and govern- 
ment. 


The only manufacture is of stone, which is worked by 20 families of 
masons who mostly use the stone of the Kumhar mine which jis hard and 
durable. Articles such as large mortars (x44a/s), hand mills, pillars, etc., are 
made of it and exported to various places. Flexible sand-stone, called 
tangilarzan, is also found in the same hillock. 


SAFIDON. 


The town of Safidon contained in toot a population of 4,832 souls 
(2,514 males and 2,318 females) as against 4,593 In 189t and 4,160 in 1881. 
It is situated on the Western Jumna Canal, 24 miles east of Jind. The 
town was surrounded by a masonry wall now in ruinous condition. The 
suburbs stretch irregularly beyond the wall towards the east and mostly 
.comprise Ranghars’ houses. Inside the town the lanes and alleys are 
narrow, but the streets are wider, though generally unpaved. The 
houses are generally of brick. There are several gardens outside 
the town, one of which is the fine Qaisar Bdgh belonging to the State. 
It is surrounded by a masonry wall, and contains a_ well-furnished 
kothi (dak bungalow). 


The income of the parmat is chiefly derived from octroi under the 
usual State system, There is a saltpetre manufactory managed by the 
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State. The town has not much trade. The value of the commodities import- 
ed into the parweat limits for local use is shown in the table below ;— 











——— 


Cloths, gat; 
drugs \- Isrel 
No. . gS. gro Bandrs$ Mis‘el- 
2 Year ceries, Cereals. clothes; ete.| laneous, Total. 
artities, ete 
Rs. Rs Rs. Rs, Rs. 


From ea ae 1898 tothe |" 7,27,379 41.313 3,168 7,020 | 1,78,€81 
end of july . 


From ist August 1899 to the 88,272 96,550 3.956 10.977 | 199,855 
end of July 190d. 











_ re] i tothe)  1,73,836 69.358 6,683 11,484 | 2,61,362 
end of ju * 





Total | 3,89 887 | 2,07,221 13,808 29,482 | 6,39,898 
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SANGRUR, 


Sangrir isa municipal town and the sade or administrative head- CHAP. IV. 

quarters of the Jind State. It fies in 30° 15’ N. and 75° 59° E., 48 miles — 
south of Ludhiana, and has a station on the Ludhiéna-Dhiri-Jakhal Railway. Places of 
The population (1901) was 11,852 souls (7,623 males and 4,229 females). Of interest. 
these 1,719 were enumerated in cantonments and 406 in suburbs. This Sancarur. 
showed i increase of 34 per cent. on the population of 1891, when it was Dékctiption 
8,820 only. The town is surrounded by a mud wall, wide enough to ye 
mount guns, and provided with a moat. It has four gates; the Lahorf on 
the west, the Sundmf or Jindi on the south, the Patiala on the east, and the 
Nabha on the north. Gardens intersected by metalled roads and avenues of 
trees lie roundthe town. About a mile and-a-half to the north are the 
Gurdwéra Nanakydna, with its pakkd buildings, tank and garden, for the 
convenience of travellers ; the cantonment and the royal cemetery. The 
streets of the town are broad and well paved or metalled, and the houses 
of the officials and trading classes are generally well-built. [he principal 
buildings of interest are the Diwan Khéna, Bara Dari, the Royal Foundry, 
‘dgah, the royal cemetery, the Kothis of the Krishan Bagh and Lal Bagh, 
the hospital and the rink. The Diwdén Kidna is in the middle of the 
palace and is surrounded by the Lal and Bandsar gardens [t has a large 
red stone platform, with two buildings called the Sabz and Surkh Kothis, 
on either side and on the platform there are two reservoirs with fountains 
and a verandah in front. In the centre is a large spacious hall, containing 
a masnad, or seat raised six feet above the floor. There are several build. 
ings on the sides and upper storeys, all decorated with glass and ornamen- 
tal furniture. On the west is the Entrance Gate (deodhi), with the Falzs 
Khdéna and Tosha Khana buildings on either side and an upper storey 
called the Fatis Mahal. Further on in the Léa! Bagh there are two more 
buildings (kothis). On the east ofthe Diwén Ahdéaa there isa marble Bdra 
Dari in the middle of a tank, called the Bandsar, with a wooden bridge 
and marble gate. This palace was built by the !ate Raja Raghbfr Singh. 
The Royal Foundry was established in 1876 by Raja Raghbir Singh 
and contains a flour-mill, an oil-press, and apparatus for casting iron, etc. 
The /dgé4 is just outside the Lahori Gate and to the west of the 
town. It isa large building with a wide and spacious red stone floor. It 
also was built by the late Raja Raghbir Singh. The Royal Cemetery, or 
Samddhén, is situated outside the Nabha Gate, north of the town, and con- 
tains the samddhs or monuments of the deceased members of the Jind 
family. 


The town of Sangrur is said to have been founded by one Sanghi, a History, 

Jat, some 300 years ago and named after him. Formerly a small village 
of mud houses, it was chosen as his capital by Raja Sangat Singh 
as being close to Patiala, Nabha and Ambala. Its population increased 
when Raja Raghbfr Singh raised it to the dignity of a town, building 
its é¢zér on the model of that at Jaipur with paksé shops, which have 
iron hooks for lighting purposes, and other public and religious buildings. 
The gardens, tanks, temples and metalled roads round the town were 
also made by him. 


The income is chiefly derived from octroi, levied under the general Municipality 
State rules on yoods brought into the parmat for consumption or and trade. 
retail sale. On the opening of the Ludhidna-Dhiri-Jakhal Railway a 
grain market, called the Ranbir Ganj, wasopened by Raja Ranbfr Singh, 

[ts imports are merely to meet the local demand and its only exports 
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consist of grain such as wheat, gram, sarvson, maize, etc. No octroi duties 
are levied on goods brought into the Ranbir Ganj. The statement below 
shows the value of the exports and imports of the market for the year 
1QOt :— 





=, =e 
\ 


Value of commodities value of commodities 
| 
I 





imported. exported. 
| 
ee et ern ere meen ee a aria a 
Rs. Rs. 
Cloths, ghf, drugs, groceries, etc. ee $,18,97¢ | 4,52,89t 
Cereals. ove a ses 12,40,130 11, 28,466 
Bandrst clothes, &c, aw ove ee 49,455 47,224 
Miscellaneous ade a3 oo 30,638 | 18,876 
me Se NS ee 
Total ni ae 18,39,194 16,47,455 
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NABHA STATE. 


CHAPTER I.—DESCRIPTIVE, 
—-—> <-— 
Section A.—Physical Aspects. 


THE State of Nabha is the second in population and revenue and the CHAP, |, A, 
smallest in area of the threc Phulkian States, but its rulers, as the descendants —w 
of Chaudhri Tflok Singh, the eldest son of Chaudhri Phil, claim that they re- Descriptive. 
present the senior branch of the Phulkian family. The State has an area of Puystcat 
966 square miles with a population (in 1g0t) of 297,949 souls, and contains Aspects. 
4 towns and 492 villages. The State falls into three natural divisions, the Natural divie 
nizdmat of Phil lying entirely’ the great Jangal tract, and that of Amloh_ sions, 
inthe Paw4dh, while Bawal, whic} lies 200 miles from the capital on the 
borders of Rajptitana, is sometimes “led the Bighota (said to be so named 
from Bighota. a Jat, who ruled over tract before the rise of the Rajptits 
to power), which includes part of the Kewarftahsil of Gurgdon and the Kot 
Qasim pargana of Alwar and the Bahror and Mand4war tahsils of Jaipur. 


1. The modern s¢zdmat of Phtl comprises five! picces of territory Niecmats, 

(<) a long strip of territory, of irregular shape, some 60 miles in length, 
and from 4 miles in breadth, with an area of 254 square miles; (¢2) a tract 
74 miles long by 24 broad, almost surrounded by Patiala territory, come 
prising 7 villages (Ratoki, Takipur, Togawal, Dhadrian, Dialgarh, Rajia 
and Banner), with an area of 18 square miles; (71) certain pattis of 
Dhilwan and Maur, which lie at a distance of 8-or g miles east of Phil and 
have an area of 17 square miles. These villages are also almost surrounded 
by Patiéla territory ; (fv) the pargana of Jaito, 22 miles north-west of 
Phil. This compact pargana has an area of 64 square miles, being 
11 miles in length and nearly 6 in width. It comprises 16 villages (v) The 
théna of Lohat Badf is on irragular strip of territory, 154 miles from east to 
west and about 2% miles wide, bordered on the north by the Raikot thdna 
of the Ludhiana District and,+. the east by the Maler Kotla State. On 
the south it is mostly bordered by Pavi& jerritory, which also bounds it on 
the west. It has an area of 41 square ms «and contains 18 villages. 


2. Nizdmat Amloh.—This n2zdmat Comprises seven separate pieces 
of the State territory :—(’) The main portion o the m#sdémat is an almost 
continuous tract of territory 26 milcs in length from north to south and 
1o miles in breadth, with an area of 250$ square miles. Within its 
limits lie four islands of Patiéla territory with an area of 94 square miles, 
\t is bordered on the north by the Samrdla tahsfl of the Ludhiana Dis- 
trict and on the east by the Sirhind aizdémat of Patiala: on the south 
it is bounded by the Bhawanigarh m7zdémat, and on the west by the 
Barn4la xfzdémat of that State, though an outlying portion of tahsfl 
3amrdla also touches it. It contains the town of Amloh and 228 villages. 
“) The pargana of Deh Kalan lies to the south-west of the above tract 
(#.is bordered on thc south by the Sangrdr tahsil of Jind. The other 
anc -es consist of small, detached areas, aggregating only 40 square miles 
3 Pl&\. and need not be described in detail. 


0 arc Nisdmat Béwal.—This nisdmat includes three portions of the 

o ‘:—-(7) Pargana Bawal is bounded onthe east by the Kot 
State territo of the Jaipur State, on the south-east corner by Alwar 
Qasim tahsil south by the Manddwar tahsil of Alwar, on the west 


eee ’ oe ae ghror tahsil of that State and of the Rewé4ri tahsil 

y villages lee SS Pease ieee 

yo ha territory (marked Bilha village) is shown in the survey map northe 
: rae tes an error, as the State owns no such tract, 

east 0 BUS. 4 
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of Gurgdon, interspersed, and on the north by that tahsil. This pargane 
is compact and an irregular square in shape, being 11 miles in length from 
north to south and 7% miles in width, with an area of nearly 85 squares. 
It contains the town of Bawal and 74 villages. (27) The outlying village ot 
Mukandpur Bass lics just off the north-east corner of the Bawal pargana 
and 2 miles from it. It is almost surrounded by the arca of tahsfl Rewari, 
but on the south-east it adjoins the tahsil of Kot Qasim in Jaipur. (777) The 
pargana of Kanti-Kanina lies g miles west of the Bawal pargana and 
83 miles from the town of Bawal. It is bounded on the north by the 
Dadri pargana of Jind and the Nahar pargana of Dujana, on the cast 
by the Rewari tahsil and the Bahror tahsil of Alwar, on the south by the 
latter tahsil, and on the west by the Narnayl pargana (or Mohindargarh 
mizdmat) of the Patiala State. It has a {cength of zo? miles from north to 
south and a width of 9$ miles, being ay’ irregular parallelogram in shape, 
197 square miles in area, ° 

No large or considerable river runs in the Nabha State or touches its 
borders, but there are a few seasonal torrents which require mention. The 
Sirhind Nala or Choa, which passes ncar Sirhind, enters the Amloh 
nizdmat at Mandhaur flowing due west. Near Fatehpur it turns, and 
flowing almost due south-west by south passes Bhadson. Thence flowing 
south-west it passes the capital, Nabha, itself some 3 miles to the north- 
west, and, running past Mansérpurin- Patiala territory, finally leaves the 
Nabha State territory at Jalan. Its total course in this State is: about 30 
miles. The Chod when in flood overflows the lands on its banks, and 
causes injury to the crops in the kharff, but their enhanced fertility in 
the rabi compensates for any injury in the kharff. Two bridges—one 
at Bhadson, the other at Dhingih—have been built across the Choé by the 
State. In the Bawal mszdmat there are two seasonal streams, the Séwf 
and the KasAwati. The former rises in the Juxpur Mills, and flowing through 
the Mandawar tahsfl of Alwar enters the B4~al pargana from the west 
at Paoti at its south-west corner, passing by <he lands of Paoti, Piranpura 
and Panwar. Then it leaves the ~ rpana, but again touches it at Bir 
Jhabwa, after which it passes*rough) Jaipur and Alwar territory to 
Garhi Harsard. Its total length gm this State does not excced four milcs.! 
The Kasawat{ torrent entess the Kanti pargana from Narnaul on the 
west near Bahauri and flows north-east by east past Garhi; thence 
it turns north, and leaving this pargana for a short distance re-enters the 
State at Rata. Flowing past Gomla it leaves the State at Morf and Mén- 
pura after a total course of 64 miles in its territory. It is not used for 
Irrigation, but does no damage in the Kénti pargana. 


The ataimats of Phil and Amloh consist of level plains, which in the 
case of the former are interspersed with the shifting sandhills common in 
the Jangal tract. In the Kanti-Kanina pargana of Bawal and mainly in the 
extreme south-east of the Kénti thdua are a few insignificant hills known * 
K4nti, Rampur, Bahai, ete., after the names of the vil ages in which thev, 25 
They are barren and unculturable, but supply building-stone, and J ‘¢ 
an area of some 787 acres. Two other hills of similar character, COVeT 
rana and Jaisinghpur Khera, lie in Bawal pargana and one, Say Badh- 

pala 


Kanina. These too bear the names of the villages in which they 458) in 
CLIMATE. 
The scattered nature of the State territory makes _ . ; 
describe its climate accurately in general terms, an t_ impossible to 


note briefly the salient climatic features of cach misd-_\t Will be better to 
at 


_— Se  _.. 





1 The Séwf was fo ahdb! i ies 
sahdé, ‘cloud’ EEE Catea he Salisbl, a: hame: said'ta, be ‘erived from the Arabic 
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The Phil ntzdmat possesses the dry, healthy climate of the Jangal CHAP. 1 P. 
tract asa whole, the pavgana of Lohat Badi being more like the Amloh ae 
nizdmat in character. Owing to the sandy nature of the soil, the absence Pacer ives 
of ponds and the depth of the water below the surface, malaria is not CUImaTs. 
prevalent. The water also is purer than itis in the Pawadh, and the 
Jangal has or had the reputation of being healthy for man and beast. Climate. 
The introduction of canal irrigation in this atsdmat has, it is asserted, 
had a detrimental effect on the health of the people, but it continues to be 
more salubrious than that of Amloh, because, though there is no outlet for 
the rainfall, the deep sandy soil absorbs the water. Bubonic plague was 
imported into this tract in November rgot from the villages of Raikot 
thana in the Ludhiana District, but it was observed that the mortality was 
not so great as it was elsewhere. The diseases of the tract are those of 
hot, arid countries, vzz., fever induced by hot winds and diseases of the 
eye, while cholera and small-pox occur occasionally. Amloh nizdémat, 
lying in the Pawddh, is the Icast salubrious tract inthe State. It has 
a damper climate than the rece and contains more trees, while 
its soil is a rich loam, gencrally free from sand. The water-level is 
near the surface, and the water is in consequence bad. These natura 
conditions have been, it is said, intensified by the introduction of canal 
irrigation. The chief diseases of the misdémat are fever, dysentery, 
pneumonia and measles, while cholera and  small-pox are occasionally 
epidemic. Plague first gs tes in the State in this sfadmat in 1901, and 
the mortality was high. To this general description the town of Nabha 
is in great measure an exception, owing to its system of sanitation and 
the medical facilities afforded in the capital. The Bawal ntzémat generally 
has a dry hot climate, and the tract is singularly destitute of trees, streams 
and tanks. It is in consequence free’ from malaria, and epidemics are 
infrequent, the chief diseases which occur being those common to hot and 
dry tracts. No data as regards &mpcrature are available. 


The monsoon sets in throughout «ye State towards the end of Jeth or Rainfall. 

early in Hr, continuing till the end of rsnadon or the beginning of Asauj. 
The winter rains, called the mahout in the BAwal nisdmzt, fall between 
the end of Maghar and the end of M4gh, Poh being usually the month of 
most rain. The Amloh #zeémat has the heaviest rainfall in normal years, 
but inthe past 4 or 5 years it has not received much more than Bawal 
nisdmat ; the nisémat of Phul has ordinarily a much smaller rainfall 
than Amloh, Bawal being the worst off of the three mizémats in this 
respect, 


Section B.—History. 


The history of the origins of the Nabha State is that of the Philkién 
houses already given. Its existence as a separate and sovereign State A.D, 1763. 
may be said to date from the fall of Sirhind in 1763. Prior to that yeat 
its chiefs had been merely rural notables, whose influence was overshadow- 
ed by that of the cadet branch which was rising to regal power under 
AlA Singh, the founder of the Patiéla State. Taloka, the eldest son of Phil, 
had died after an uneventful life in 1687, leaving two sons. Of these the 
eldest, Gurditta, founded Dhanaula and Sangrur, now the capital of Jind, 
and the second son Sukhchen became the>-ancestor of the Jfnd family. 
Gurditta’s grandson Hamir Singh founded the USa of Nabha in 175 §, and in A. D. 1755, 
1759 he obtained possession of Bhddson. After-the fall of Sirhind in 1763 
Amloh fell to his share, and in 1776 he conquered Reri from Rahimdad Kh&n, 
governor of Hénsi, Ham{r Singh! was also the first Raja of Naébha to coin 


1 Griffin, page 382, but of, the date (1915 Sambat) in note on page 288, 
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money in his own name. On the other hand, he lost aie! in his 
dispute with Raja Gajpat Singh of Jind, who in 1774 conquered Sangrdr, 
On his death in 1783 his ssn Jaswant Singh succeeded him under the 
guardianship of Rani Desi, his step-mother, who held her own by the 
assistance of Sahib Singh Bhangi of Gujrat till her death in 17g0. “After 
this the Philkfan chiefs combined to oppose George Thomas, but the Réja 
of Nabha was only a lukewarm member of the confederacy, and at the 
battle of Narnaund in 1798 his troops were hardly engaged, and in 1801 
it does not appear that the Raja joined with the principal cis-Sutlej 
chiefs in their embassy to General Perron at Delhi, but Nabha was 
included in the conditions finally agreed upon, and consented to pay 
Rs. 9,510 per annum as tribute to the Mahrattas on the defeat of 
Thomas. 


Jaswant Singh sided with the British when Holkar, the Mahratta 
chief, was being driven northwards to Lahore, and aided them with a 
detachment of sowars. Lord Lake, in return for this, assured him that 
his possessions would not be curtailed and no demand for tribute would 
be made on him so long as his disposition towards the British remained 
unchanged. He was formally taken under the protection of the British 
in May 18cg with the other cis-Sutlej chiefs, He furnished supplies for 
Ochterlony’s Gurkha Campaign-in 1815 and also helped in the Bikaner 
affair of 1818, and always proved a faithful ally when his assistance was 
required. At the time of the Kabul Campaign of 1838 he offered the 
services of his troops to the Governor-General and advanced 6 lakhs 
of rupees towards the expenses cf the expedition. He died in 1840 and 
was succeeded by his son Devindar, who, however, failed to carry on his 
father’s loyal and friendly policy. In consequence of his conduct during 
the first Sikh War, nearly one-fourth of his ‘erritory was confiscated, he 
himself was removed from his State, and his, son, Bharpur Singh, a boy of 
seven years of age. placed on the ‘ gad Bharpur Singh attained his 
majority very shortly after the outbreax of the Mutiny. At that critical 
time he acted with exemplary ‘syaity to the British. He was placed 
in charge of the important station of Ludhiana and of the neighbouring 
Sutlej ferries at the commencement of the outbreak. A Nabha detachment 
of 300 men took the place of the Nasiri Battalion which had been detailed 
to escort a siege train from Phillaur to Delhi, bit had refused to march, 
while it was at the head of a detachment of 150 Nadbha troops that the 
British Deputy Commissioner opposed the Jullundur mutineers at Phillaur 
and prevented their crossing the river. The Raja despatched to Delhi a 
contingent of about 300 men which did good service throughout the siege, 
while he himself enlisted new troops from amongst his own subjects, 
furnished supplies and transport, arrested mutineers, and performed many 
other services with the utmost loyalty and good-will. Further he advanced 
to Government a loan of 2} lakhs of rupees, After the mutiny his services 
were rewarded by the grant of the divisions of Bawal and Kanti, and he 
was subsequently allowed to purchase a portion of the Kénaud sub-division 
of Jhajjar in liquidation of sums advanced by him to Government. He 
was also formally granted the power of life and death over his subjects 
as well as the right of adoption snd the promise of non-interference by the 
British in the internal affairs ofhis State. He was an enlightened prince 
who devoted all his energies tothe well-being of his people, and a career 
of the highest promise wii@tut short by his early death in 1863. He 
left no son and the chiefship fell to his brother Bhagwan Singh. When 
the latter died in 1871, he left no near relative who could claim the 
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chiefship and it became necessary to elect a successor under the terms of CHAP, I, C, 


the sazad granted to the Phdlkian States in 1860, which provided that, 
inthe event of failure of male issue, an heir should be selected from 
amongst the members of the Philkian family by the two remaining chiefs 
and a representative of the British Government acting jointly. The choice 
fell upon Sard4r Hira Singh, head of the Badrakhan house and a cousin 
of the Raja of Jind (see pedigree table on page 214), and the appointment 
was confirmed and recognised by the Viceroy and the Secretary of State 
for India. 


Raja Hira Singh, the present ruler of Ndbha, was_ installed 
on the roth of August 1871. Since that time he has governed his State 
with great energy and ability, while he has given repeated proofs of his 


Descriptive. 


History, 


unswerving loyalty and friendship to the sovereign power. In 1872, 4 py, 1872, 


when trouble was raised by the Kukas, he at once despatched a force 
to quell the disturbance at the request of the British Deputy Commissioner, 
and the Governor-General expressed his entire satisfaction with the 
conduct of the Nabha troops. He likewise sent a force of 2 guns, 200 
cavalry and S00 infantry for service on the frontier during the Afghan 
War of 1879-1880, which did excellent work in the Kurram valley 
throughout the first phase of the campaign. In recognition of this His 
Highness was created a G. C,S.1) The Raja also offered the services 
of his troops on the following occasions :-~Nalta expedition, May 1878; 
Egyptian War, 1882 ; Manipur, 1891; Waziristaa, 1894; Chitral Relief 
Forces, 1895 ; China, 1900 ; and the South African War. Government on 
each occasion expressed its watm thanks and appreciation of the 
loyalty of the offer. When horses were urgently wanted in South Africa 
for the mounted infantry forces operating against the Boers, His Highness 
despatched 50 of his troop horses, fully equipped, for use in the field. 
The war service of the Nabha Imperial Service Troops will be desczibed 
in Chapter III. 

















On the first of January 1903 on the pccasion of the Delhi Coronation 
Darbar, His Highness was created a Gi C4, E. and he wasalso appointed 
Honorary Colonel of the 14th Sikhs. His heir is his son Tikka 
Ripedaman Singh, who was born in 1883. 

Section C.--Population. 

The following table shows the effect of migration on the population 

of the Nabha State according to the census of 1901 :— 
Persons. | Males. | Females. 
Immigrants. an ie 
(i) Punjab and North-West Frontier Province te 71,900 24,770 47,130 
(it) From the rest of India ove ou oe 1 3,207 7:297 
(#8) From the rest of Asia wes ie ane 2 24 2 
Total immigrants oe 82,410 28,001 54,409 
Emigrants. i 


70.711 | 20,899 | 49,892 
vince, 
(ii) To the rest of India ‘ee ws - | 4,489 1,956! 2,833 


(i) To within the Punjab and North-West Frontier Pro: 


Total emigrants 


Excess of immigrants over emigrants Oe See 





A. D. 1903, 


Migration, 
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Population. 
The bulk of the immigration is from the Districts, States and Pro- 
vinces in India noted below :— 











Number of 
District, State, or Province. Populae | males in 
tion, 1,000 1m- 
migrants. 

EE EE CER ee UEP gem ne: EEN memenmntsions, | wht CRE 
Ludhif4na ww ove ove ons or we 9:794 387 
Ferozepore . seo “8 . ove oe 6,460 441 
Patidla eve ~ os oon eee -_ 34,770 303 
Hiss4r aes ose or see sy ass 1,794 449 
Rohtak aes see aes tes oss ee 975 339 
Dujdna tee a6 “ eee ae - 587 280 
Gurgéon _ en a6 eee ares me 4,163 245 
Karnal es ete ess me sue ove 702 349 
Ambdéla ove ane ae ove ove ove 2,246 281 
Hoshidrpur 4. ove ee oe aad ine 846 736 
Ju!lundur ies ove see eee ix ave 531 534 
Males Kotia ou ove ° eee be 2,584 332 
Fartdkot a0 oe ee ave see sie 1,639 379 
Find - one Ase ss eee 3,205 287 
Rajpitdna ws. ts see ov oe 9,257 260 
United Provinces of Agra and Qudh te re we 1,149 655 











The emigration is mainly to the Districts, States and Provinces 
noted below :— 

















District, State, or Province: Males. | Females, 
Hissér ove on as soe ove see 93! 1,106 
Rohtak eee oe ove one eee eee sus 1,920 
Dujdna ove ove oo oe 12 575 
Gurgéon a oe oe “ee oo ao 1,265 4,915 
Karnal oo eve eee ooo ove see. 395 $49 
Ambila or ry ov ae ove one 463 1,020 
Ludhidna we . oe tee an 2.857 8,215 
Médler Kotla... ove ove on . tee 404 1,664 

’ 

Perozepore we oo eo to nee 4,169 6,505 
Fartakot oo aoe ee ove we soe 1,108 1,976 
Patidla one eve eee oon see eve 6,013 17,067 
Find ave oy ove ~ ore ave 769 2,472 
Chen&b Colony ons on ov on oe gu 374 
United Provinces of Agra and Qudh ons oe as 319 131 
Rajpatdnae on oo cag oe te 1,184 2,667 


See ee Se rere ean SN 
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The State thus gains 7,130 souls 
Nett gain 
ce by migration, and its nett inter- 
to— ‘ . 
Rohtak a % 1,686 changes of population with the 
Gurgfon aus one 2,117 v3 r . 
Ambéla as vee os +763 Districts, States and Provinces in 
Hoshiarpur ave aa +377 
Miler Tote pe +516 India which mainly affect its popu- 
Ferozepore ves aes —4.214 
Patidla .. see aa $11,690 2 7 : 
Chen4b Colony Sey is -885 lation arc noted in the margin. 


Rajpitdna ee eee + 5.436 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh +699 


Comparison with the figures of 1891 shows that Nabha gained by 
intra-provincial migration alone 1,109 souls in 1got and lost 7,913 
in 1891. 


Through intra-imperial migration, #. ¢, migration in India both 
within the Punjab and to or from other provinces in India, the State 
wained 7,104 souls. 


TRIBES AND: CASTES. 


The following is an account of the Jat tribes of the State :— 


The Bairwal claim to be descendants of Birkhmdn, a Chauhfn Réjpit, 
whose son married a Jat girl as his second wife and so lost status. The 
name is eponymous, and they are found in Bawal n/sdmat. 


The Chhelars, whose principal settlement is Chhelar in Né&rnaul 
tahsil, sank to Jat status by contracting marriages with Jat women. They 
revere Bhagwan Das, a Hindu saint of P*kla, a village in this State, and 
shave their children at his shrine. They avoid tobacco. 


The Dhatans, found in Bawal, derive their origin from Raja Dhal, a 
Tunwar ruler of the Lunar dynasty of Hastinapur, who lost caste by marry- 
ing a foreign wife. 


Rai Khanda, the ancestor of the Dolats, is said to have held a agi near 
Delhi. His brothers Ragbhir and Jagdhir were killed in Nddir Sh&h’s 
iavasion, but he escaped and fled to Sitna Gujariwala, a village now in 
ruins, close to Sundm, then the capital of a petty State. He sank to Jat 
status by marrying his brother’s widows The origin of the name Dolat. is 
thus accounted for. Their ancestor’s children did not live, so his wife 
made a vow at Naina Devi to visit the shrine twice for the tonsure ceremony 
cf her son, if she had one. Her son was accordingly called Dolat (from 
dat, hair). Dolat Jats are found in Didlgarh, Raigarh and Santokhpura 
in Nabha, in Langowal of Patidla, and in Dolatanwdla of Ferozepore. 
Those of Naébha and Patiala intermarry. 


The Gorias derive their name from Goran Singh, a Rajpét who settled 
at Alowél in Patidla and thus became a Jat, 


dagger. 
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The Katirias are found in Bawal, and derive their name from katdr, a Katérias, 
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The Kharas claim Chhatria descent and say their ancestor held an 
office at the Delhi Court, but his son Khara became a robber and went to 
Khanddér, where he married a woman of anothcr tribe and so became a Jat. 
The Kharas believe ina sdk whose shrine is at Khanddr, and there they 
offer panjeri, etc. They do not use milk or curd until it has been offered 
at the shrine. Of the 5th of the second half of Baisikh, Maghar and Bhadon 
special offerings are made there. The sidh was a Khara who used to fall 
asleep while grazing his cattle. One day his head was cut off by robbers, 
but he pursucg them for some yards, and the spot where he fell is new his 
shrine, and though the Kharas have left Khandir the srdz is still wor- 


shipped. 


Uppal, the ancestor of the Kharoras, lived in Biragion of Patiala, a 
Muhammadan village, which he ruled. When he went to pay in the revenue 
at the treasury he got himself recorded as its owner, and in their resent- 
ment the people murdered him. His wife gave birth toa son, on her way 


to her father’s house, on a hard piece of ground (tharara) wherce the name 
Kharauda or Kharora. 


The Koks derive their name from their first home 


Y d They came from 
Kokdas in Mandawar tahsil of Alwar and are found in 


Biwal, 


The Laur trace their origin to Lulhora, a place of uncertain locality. 
They are found in Bawal. 


The Man claim to be descendants of Réja Bine P4l, who came from 
Jaisalmir. Vhe Varaha or Varya claimi the same descent. The Mans 
sank to Jat status by adopting £arewa. Panni Pal had four sons— Parwga, 
Sandar, Maur, and Khamala: Paraga’s descendants founded Ghorela, Ralho, 
Burj, Agwar, Manan in the Dhanaula é#déga and Burj Mansdyén in this State : 
Maur’s descendants founded Maurén. 


The Nehrds are found in Bawal. They claim to be an offshoot of the 
Chhatrias, who left Gadgajni when it was the scene of conflict. They wor- 
ship the devi and Bandco, whose shrine is at Raipur about a mile from BAwal. 
Bandeo was the son of a Brahman, and one day a merchant passed him carry- 
ing bags of sugar. Bandco asked the merchant what they contained and he 
said ‘ salt,’ so when he opened them he found only salt, but on his supplicate 
ing Bandco it became sugar again. Cotton stalks are not burnt at his shrine 
and people perform the first tonsure at it. The Nehras do not smoke, 


The Phulsawils derive their descent from Bechal, a famous warrior, 
whose four sons were sent in turn to defend the gate (phulsa) of a fort, 
whence the name Phulsawal. They ordinarily Worship the goddess 


Bhairon, and perform the first tonsure of their children at Durga’s shrine 
in the Dahmi z/éga of Alwar. i 


The Rahals also claim Rajpit descent, becoming Jats by adopting 
widow remarriage. Their ancestor was born on the way (7déh) when his 
mother was taking her hushand’s food to the field. They wear a janco at 
marriage, but remove it afterwards, and reverence a sat¢'s shrine at 
Hallotali in Amloh azsamat. 


The Swanch clan claims descent from H 


: ari Singh, a Chauhdn Rajput, 
who lost status by marrying 


a wife of another tribe. They are found in Bawal. 
The Sohals derive their name from Sohal Singh, their eponym. 


Originally Rajputs, the Rathis in some way lost status and became 
Jats. They revere Bandeo, 
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The Tokas are of unknown origin. Bhagwan Das, the saint, was a 
Tokas and his descendants are called Swdmi, but marry among Jats. 


Other Jat tribes are the Bhullars, Dhaliwals, Dhillons, Phogdts and 
Sethas. 


CHAP. 1, C. 
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okas, 


T 
1 Mitn4 } ou ’ "7 . 4 +6 
Tne Minds are found in Bawal. They claim descent from Sangwér 9.0 Jat Tribes. 


Tawa4ri, a Brahman end grandson of Mir Raja Ad. As clsewhere they 


are habitual thieves, but if a Mina is made chauhiddr of a village no other Minds. 


Mina will rob it. Hence rise two occupational groups—one of village 
watchmen, the other of cultivators ; and the former will only take daughters 
from the latter, though they may smoke together. Both have septs named 
after the place of origin, and in Bawal the got found is ca!led Papri from 
Paproda in Jaipur. ‘They perform the first tonsure at Rai Sur in that 
State. Ata betrothal contract, a barber, a Brahman and a Ranaks (Hindu 
Mirasi) are sent to the house of the boy’s father. The Ranaks marks a éz/ak 
en his forehead, getting Rs. 16 as his fee, the Brahman and the Nai 
receiving Rs. 4 with a curtain and Rs. 3 respectively. Lagan is sent 
shortly after. An auspicious day is fixed by a Brahman and_ other 
ceremonies performed. Like all professional thieves the Minds are 
devotees of Devi. On all occasions, and even when starting on a raid, 
they offer her sweetmeats. Outhe bitth of a son they distrilute food in 
the name of Puna, a sai of their family, whose shrine is at Mehrat in Jaipur, 
and the women sing songs. They do not use the first milk of a milch 
animal until some cf it has been given tothe purochit and offered to the 
goddess. They do not wear sanch bangles as this was forbidden by the 
Sati, They eat meat and drink liquor, worsbip the pifal and Sitla. 
They wear no jazco. 


In N&bha there lives a Muhammadan Jhinwac, the chicf votary of 
Kali Bhagst and head (chaudéri) of all the Jhinwars, both Hindu and 
Muhammadan, in the State. The occupations,of the Jhinwars are very 
various, Some have now taken to selling hatha goat's flesh, but the 
Hindu Sultani Jhfnwars avoid eating meat so killed. ‘The Nabha Jhinwars 
claim to be of the Narania group, which does not eat, smoke or intermarry 
with the Buria group. 


The Ueris found in Bawal ar said to be of equal rank with Chubras, 
and though they do not remove filth, they eat dead animals. They 
do not take water from the Chihri, Dhanak, Naik, and other menial 
tribes, or vice versa. They live by hunting and weaving, winnowing 
baskets and morhkds. The Heris are divided into an unknown number of 
gots, of which the following 21 are found in this State :— 


Charan. Ghaman. Mewai. 
Dehahinwal. Salingia. Bhata, 
S4rsut. Chhandalia. Samelwil. 
Rathor. Sagaria. junbal. 
Dekhta. Sendhi. Dharoria. 
Gotala. Panwal. Chaharwal. 
Ghachand. Hajipuria, Gogal. 


They worship the goddess Maséni and avoid 4 gots in marriage. 
Re-marriage of widows is practised, and all their ceremonies resemble 
those of the Dhénaks. Ndiks are a branch of the Herfs and have the same 


Jhfawars, 


Herfs, 
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gots, but each abstains from drinking water given by the other, and they do 
not intermarry. ‘They also live py making winnowing baskets, ctc., and 
resemble the Herfs in all respects. 


Khatik is a term applied to those who dye goat’s skins. The 
Khatiks are Hindus and are regarded as higher than the Chamars_ because 
they do not eat dead animals, though they usc meat and liquor. They say 
that when the occupations were assigned, Brahma ordered them to live by 
three things, a goat’s skin, the bark of trees and lac, so they graze cattle 
and dye hides with bark and lac. Chamars and Chihrds drink water given 
by them, while Hindus and Mubammadans do not. Though a menial tribe, 
their priests are Gaur Brahmans, who officiate in the phera and kiria 
ceremonies. They are found in Bawal and claim descent from the 
Chhatris. Their gots are named after the places whence they emigrated, 
and the Khatiks of Bawal are called Bagris because they came from Bagar. 
‘Those of the Bairiwal, Raswal and Khichi gofs are numerous and avoid 
only one got in marriage. They also practise widow marriage. They 
worship Bhairon and Scdh Masani. Their women do not wear a nose 
ring. ‘They perform the first tonsure ceremony of their children at Hajipuc 
in Alwar, where there is a shrine of the goddess. On marriage they also 
take the bride and bridegroom to worship at the shrinc. Their garzs are 
Nanak-panthi Sikhs, and they are subordinate to the Dera at Amritsar, 
but in spite of this they do not act on the principles of Sikhism. The 
Khatfks of Phil and Amloh ave Muhammadans, but on conversion they did 
not relinquish their occupation, and so they are called Khatiks, Mea of 
other tribes joined them owing to their occupation, and hence there are 
twoclasses of Muhammadan Khatiks in thes: sésémats, v1z., the Rajput 
Khatiks and the Ghori Pathan Khatiks. These two classes marry among 
themselves. 


The Chauba Brahmans, who are confined to the Bawal mssémat, are 
of the Mitha branch of the Chaubas. They have the same gurds as the 
other Brahmans and are divided into 29 sdsans, vig— 


1, Rajaur. 11. Ratha. 21. Sahana. 

2. Pandi. 12.) Santar: 22, Rasaniu 

3. Sunghan. 13. Birkhman. 23. Kaskila. 

4. Gadur. 14, Panware. 24. Ganar. 

5. Saunsatia, 15. Misser. a5. Vias. 

6. Sunian, 16. Kanjre. 26, Jaintiia, 

7. Koina. 17. Bharamde, 27. Mathriia. 

8. Sarohne. 18. Phakre. 28, Jain Satie. 

g. Ajme. 19, Mithia. 29. Pachure. 
10, Agnaia. 20. Nasware, 


They only avoid their own sdsan in marriage. The Mithas are gene- 
rally parohits of the Mahdjans, Ahirs and Jats, but they also take service. 
There is also a sdsaz (Mandolia) of the Dube Gaur Brahmans in Bawal. 


Mahratta Brahmans, a relic of the Mahratta supremacy, are still found 
jn the Bawal nizdmat. The Gaurs were, it is said, constrained by the 
Mahratta conquerors to consent to intermarry with them, These Mahratta 
Brahmans first settled here in the Mahratta service and now regard paroks- 
tdi as degrading. There are also a few in Charkhi and Dadri in Jind terri- 
tory and in the town of Rewarf, but they are mainly found in Gwélior. 
They use the Hindi and Persian characters, but do not learn Sanskrit or teach 
it to their children lest they should beeome parohits, 

The Chaurdsi Brahmans of Bdwal nizdmat call themsclves Gaurs, 
but though they are allowed to drink or smoke from a Gaur’s 
hands, no Gaur will take water or a Awgga from them, Their origin 
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is thus described. When Raja Jamnajai summoned the Gaur Brahmans 
from Bengal, an erudite Rishi, Katayan by name, accompanied them 
and was chosen, as the most learned of the company, to take the 
réle of Brahma on the occasion of a yaga or sacrifice. To sustain this 
part the Rishi had to wear a mask of four faces, whence his descendants 


are called Chaurdsi, or the four-faced (from the Sanskrit rsa, a face). € 


They subsequently dissented from the Gaurs on the question of dakhsiina 
(money given as alms), but it is not known why they are inferior to 
them, though their numerical inferiority may account for it. 


Another group of Brahmans in Béwal is the Hariana, with whom the 
Gaurs also decline to drink or smoke. They are cultivators, a fact 
which may explain their inferiority. They are mainly found in Jaipur, 
Alwar and Bhartpur. 


There are a few Pushkarnas in the town of Bawal, belonging to the 
Sahwiria sdsan. They engage in no occupation save priestly service in 
the temples of Puskharji and assert that they had been specially created by 
Brahma to worship in his temples, and hence they are so named; they 
do not associate with the Gaurs in any way. 


The R4jpits are divided into three races (bans) Straj-bansi (solar), 
handar-bansi (lunar) and Agni-kul or Bardgh-hansi. Each dans is again 
vided into khaxps, each khanp into'zakhs, and cach aakh, it is said, into gots. 

The Agni-kul have four branches, (7) the Solankhi, or ‘16-handed’; 
(zz) the Sankhla blowing sazkh or shell; (zz) the Pramara or Punwér (whose 
ancestor had no arms) ; and (zv) the Chauhén, the ‘ four-handed,’ also called 
the Chatr-bhuj. The eponym of the latter had two sons,—Sikand, whos2 
descendants are found in Bawal, and Bhél, whose descendants inhabit the 
Bagar.! Sikand had 12 sons, each of whom founded a separate nakh, 
thus :— 


(1) Alan Deo-ji, eponymof the Chauhan Rajpits in Bawal, found- 
ed the Alanot #akh. 


(2) Hardal-jf founded the Hada nakh. 

(3) Deo-ji founded the Dewara nash. 

(4) Suraj Mal founded the Adsongra 2k, 
(5) Béala-ji founded the Balia xakh, 


The (5) Khenchi, (7) Narman, (8) Bhag, (9) Bargala, (10) Dasotra, 
(11) Basotra and (12) Kahil zakhs are named after his other sons. The 
Chauhans form an exogamous group. Those of Bawal nizdmat are Alanot by 
nakh and Bach by got, Bachash having becn their ancestor. Like Sihand’s des- 
cendants they worship Asawdri Devi, whose temple is at Samber in Jaipur. 
Bhal’s descendants worship Jibbf Devi of Khandaila. The descendants of 
Sikand worship Bhirgwa Godawari Nadi, wear a three-stringed faneo, and spee 
cially follow the Sham Veda. Every Ahanp of these Rajputs has a trec as its 
dhéri, i.e, its members do not cut or use it. Thus the Rajpdts of Bawal 
nizamat do not cut the dsa pala tree. Prior to the period of Rajput supre- 
macy Bawal, including the modern tahsils of Rewari and Kot Qasim with a 
part of Jaipur, was ruled by Bhagra, a Jat, whence it is still called 
Bhigota. The RAjpats of this tract are followers of a Muhammadan saint 
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whose shrine is at Nangal Teja in Biwal. ‘They avoid the use of liquor 
and use Aa/di flesh, but preserve the belief in saé7s. A man may not visit 
his father-in-law’s house unless invited and given a present of ornaments. 
The mukléwa is considered unnecessary when the parties are young. 
Of the various branches of the lunar race the Badgujar, Khachhwéha 
and Shaikhéwat 4haups have acommon descent. The former claim dese 
cent from Lahu, son of Ram and Sita and the Kachhwaha’s ancestor 
was created by Balinik out of Aush grass. Kalaji, a Kachhwaha, had a son 
by the favour of Shaikh Burhan-ud-din, the Muhammadan saint, and so 
his descendants are called Shaikhawats. They have 36 zakhs, including the 
Ratnawat (descendants of Boairon-jf), Dundwat, Chanddwat and Khachh- 
rolia, of which the first is found in this State, though only in small numbers, 
Ratnawat women do not use the spinning wheel or grind corn, and the men 
would rather starve than eat flour ground by their women. Those who 
do so are excommunicated. All the Shaikhawats are followers of Shaikh 
Burhan-ud-din, whose shrine is at Jaipur. They bind a skin round a 
child’s waist and only use falé? flesh according to the Shaikh’s behests, 
Kachhwahas and Shaikhawats do not intermarry, being the descendants 
of one ancestor. “The Badgiijars now marry with the Kachhwdhas, but 
not so the Shaikhfwats. This used ot te be the case, but since they 
migrated to Rajputana it has been the custom. A Kachhwaha chief set the 
example by marrying a Badgijar girl whom he met when hunting a tiger. 
Lunar branches found ia this State are the Jadu and Tunwar Rajptts. The 
former are descended from Jaddii, one of the five sons of Raja Jajati, 5th in 
descent from the moon. ‘Fhey haye a number of nakhs, of which the 
Muktawat (so called because Sri Krishan, their ancestor, wore a mzkat or 
crown) is found in this State. They are disciples of Atri, from whom their 
got is derived, and avoid marriage with the Bhattfs, who are a branch of 
their tribe. Taris, the ancestor of the Tunwars, was the second son of Raja 
Jajati ; they are again divided into zaths and gots, though Jiddi and Tunwar 
descend from a common ancestor, yet they intermarry with one another, 
but Tunwar and Jatis do not intermarry. Once a Tunwfr Raja had a son 
who was born with long hair and the pawdits warned him that the boy 


- endangered his life, so he was abandoned in the desert. A Lata 


Brahman, however, declared that the birth was auspicious to the Raja, 
so he had the child traced. He was found sheltered by «a hawk’s (cAf/) 
wings ; one of the followers of the Raja threw an arrow at the bird, it 
flew away, and at the place where it alighted a temple was crected 
to the bird as the goddess Chila. The boy was named Jati or ‘long- 
haired,’ and his descendants avoid killing a cAé/ and worship the 
goddess. Their special parohits are Brahmans of the Lata got. Rajputs 
pride themselves in the title of Thakur. Those bornof slave girls are 
said to be of the Suretwal got and are also called Daroghas. Unlike other 
Hindus, Réjpit women often wear blue cloths, but they do not wear 
hanch or silver bracelets, only ivory ones. The women avoid ficsh and 
liquor, but not so the men. They will take water from the skin of a Muham. 
madan saggdé or water-carrier. Marriage is consummated without waiting 
for the muk/dwa and sometimes the pair meet in the house of the girl’s 
parents. The bride is not sent back to her home thrce or four days after 
the wedding, and she is not allowed to visit her parents until the dora cere+ 
mony has been performed, which takes place some time after the wedding, 
But a wife goes to her parents’ house for her first confinement. Early 
marriage is no longer practised. 





CHAPTER II.-ECONOMIC. 
— << 
Section A.—Agriculture. 


THE general conditions under which agriculture is carried on in the Phil- CHAP. I, As 
kian States have been described in the Patiala and Jind Gazetteers,' and need os 

not be recapitulated here. The three States are so closely connected geogra- 
phically and racially that what has been said of the Sangrdr tahsfl of Jind ASR!CULTURE. 
holds good of the Amloh and Phil xézémats of Nabha, while the Bawal General 
nisémat of Nabha which lies on the confines of Rajptitana shares all the cha- agteultura! 
racteristics of the D4drf tahsil of Jind andthe Ndrnaul xzzdmat? of Patiéla,  Conelon® 


As to soils little more need be said. Dakar, rausii and Shud are the Soil 
prevailing soils. In Amloh 2¢sémaé stagnant water is found lying on kallar, 
a hard soil impregnated with soil which grows little or nothing when it is 
dry, but produces a good crop of rice where the water lies, In xdzdémat 
Aimloh and Phdl cultivated land is called d4endar, waste being called Janna 
or matra, well-land sen7ué and bdrdéni mart. 


Economic. 


Little attention is paid to rotation of crops. Certain sequences how- Rotation of 
ever are observed—sugarcane and cotton always succeed one another.® crops. 
Wheat is sown either in land which has lain fallow for six months or in land 
which has just borne a maize crop. The idea is that the manure which is 
indispensable to a good crop of maize has not been exhausted and will help 
to raise a wheat crop. Inthe Jangal-gram is sown altér maize and vrce versd, 


Manure is indispensable to several of the most valuable crops. Sugar- Manure. 

cane needs all the manure it can get, as much as five bullock carts, or about 
too maunds a digha, being given.) For cotton the ground is manured 
bcfore sowing and the sceds themselves are wrapped in cow-dung. Maize is 
always sown on manured land. Wheat is manured as soon as it appears in 
the blade. Rapeseed is often sown in manured land, but manure is not in- 
dispensable to it. Tobacco is said to need. as much manure as maize. 
Vegetables generaliy gct both water and manure. 


The proportion of the population engaged. in or dependent upon agri- Popu'ation en- 
culture is shown in Table 17 of Part B.- In point of fact the State is g@ged in agricul 
entirely agricultural. Well-to-do farmers haye their own permanent farm '* 
servants, and need no assistance from outside. Poorer men take partners 
or employ field labourers at harvest-time. Partnerships are common in Phil, 
rare in Amloh, and unknown in Bawal. In Phil the generality of cultiva- 
tors are unable to cope with the work unaided. In Amlob, a country of 
wells, men have shares ina well and cultivate their own holdings when 
their turn for the water comes. The same system obtains, though to a 
smaller extent, in Bawal? 


Therc is no particular class of field labourers in this State, but general Field labourers 
labourers are employed for cutting the harvest by the saminddrs. The 
wages of labour are given in Table 25 of Part B. 


Sugarcane and cotton are the most important crops on irrigated land» Principal 
though the actual area under wheat is three times that of cane and cotton StaP!es 
combined. The canal lands of Phil are largely sown with cane and maize 
in the kharff and wheat in the rabi. Amloh, though it has little canal 
irrigation, has many more wells than Phial and grows equally good crops. 

The best cane, however, is grown in Phil. Bawal which has little irrigation 
grows mainly kharif crops and rabi crops nceding little water such as gram 
and savson, but if the winter rains are favourable, a fair wheat crop is raised 





1See above, pages 93 and 263. 


“This is in contrast to the custom in Patidla, where cane and cotton are never allowed to 
succeed one another (see 2bove, page 98). 


*For agricultural partnerships see Patidla Gazetteer, page o9. 
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in Bawal. The best wheat is’grown in Phél. On unirrigated land in all three 
tahsils jowdr, mung, moth, gram, cotton, gowdéra, ctc., are largely grown. 


Various sorts of cane are grown in the State. The best is called chan ; 
it is red in colour and grows to a greater height than the other varieties, 
and the knots are further apart. The juice is sweeter and the cane gives 
a larger yicld. Dohlz is a yellow cane with close knots, yielding less juice 
than chan, but morc than the third variety, ghorrz, whichis hard, full of 
knots and generally inferior. Cane covers 2 per cent. of the cultivated area. 


Cotton, which covers the same area, is gencrally sown on well-lands, 
and especially on zZdézchélz, as it needs manure as well as water. Cotton 
is generally uniform in kind and quality, but in some parts of xésdémat Phil 
méldgtvi cotton is sown. 


Maize accounts for 7 per cent of the cultivation. Jt is not grown in 
Bawal tahsil as it needs plenty of water. Two kinds of maize are sown 
here,—the white andthe yellow. ‘The yellow produces a sweeter grain. 
The best maize is grown in Phil. 


Wheat is grown on 15 per cent. of the cultivated area. In Bawal, 
where it is called gehdén, it is sparingly sown, as the rainfall there is scanty 
and uncertain. The Phil zzdmat has rain enough to grow wheat on 
béréni soil, but in Amloh it is gencrally grown on well-land. Very little 
wheat is eaten by the zaminddérs themselves as it fetches a good price. 
Red wheat is the only kind known in Bawal, but better varieties are some 
times tried in Phil and Amloh. 


Barley takes the place of wheat in Bawal, where the few wells there 
are devoted to its cultivation: 8 per cent. of the total areca cultivated is 
under barley. 


Sarson is grown on 2 per cent. of the cultivated area—a large percent- 
age for this crop. It is grown entirely for sale cither in the form of oi) or 
seed. It does best on virgin soil, and hence it is always the first crop to be. 
sown on newly cultivated land. 


Fowdr is grown throughout the State, and comprises nearly to per 
cent. of the cultivation. -Itis never grown on khud lands. Fowdr is large- 
ly grown as fodder (charri), but land, which used to yield good jowdr crops, 
is said to have become less productive since canal irrigation was introduced, 
canal water apparcntly lessening the fertility of the soil. 


Béjrd is the staple crop of the dry lands of Bawal, and is grown on 20 
er cent. of the cultivated area of the State. It is grown in Phil, but hard- 
y at all in Amloh, where the land is too fertile to be wasted on dd7ré. In 

B4wal it forms the principal food of the people, and to a less extent it is 
caten in Phil. Bd7ré is sometimes sown mixed with mung and moth. 


Gram (chola) docs well on sandy soil and accounts for 16 per cent. of 
the total cultivation. It is grown in all thrce tahsils. 


Pulses—mung, mash, moth, etc.—are chiefly grown for cattle. 


Tobacco covers 155 acres in the State. It is transplanted in Phégan and 
cut in Jeth. It requires frequent watering and as much manure as maize. 
Brackish water is good for it. Vegetables are grown chiefly in towns by 
Ardins and other market gardeners Onions and carrots, however, are some- 
times grown in villages as the saminddr is fond of them and carrots are 
very good for cattle. Carrot seeds are used medicinally. Carrots cover 
nearly « per cent. of the total cultivation. Onions are transplanted, water- 
cd and manured much in the same way as tobacco. Sometimes canaway 
(ajwatn) and carrots are sown between rows of onions. Garlic (/ahson) is 
sown in towns, but rarely in villages as the people do not care for it. 


The acreage of the principal crops is shown in the following state- 
ment:— 
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When the crops appear above the ground they are fenced round in 
Amloh with branches of éihar or der. In Bawal hedges are made ofa kind 
of reed called pdé/a. Fencing is almost unknown in Phil, 


The Nabha State was in advance of the rest of the province in imposing 
restrictions upon the alienation of agricultural land to the non-agricultural 
classes. In 1889 A, D. the Khatris, Brahmans and trading classes, who 
were not themselves cultivators, were forbidden to acquire land by mortgage 
or purchase, only cultivators (Adshtkdr) being authorised so to acquire 
land. In 1892 a further amendment was introduced, by which alienation 
was only permitted within the caste (gaum) to which the alienor belonged, 
alienation to a person of another caste (ghair-kuf) being prohibited. 
Existing mortgages were maintained. The alienation of land to any person 
not resident in the State was also prohibited in 1874, except on the cons 
dition that security was furnished that the alienee would take up his abode 


_in the State. 


Few horses or ponies arc reared in the State, though some are raised 
in Phil mtaémat and sold at the cattle fairs, The horses of the Jangal 
tract used to be well known for their strength, but the breed has degenerated. 
The State maintains stallions in this x¢zdmat at Phal and Lohat Badf. 


Sheep are of less value than goats because their milk is not useable. 
Goats yield up to four sers of milk and their price has risen from Rs. 2 or 
Rs. 3 to Rs. 7 or Rs. 8, owing to the increasing trade in these animals. The 
goats of Bawal are superior to those of the other z/sdmats, because there is 
ample fodder in the reeds (/é/a) on which goats chiefly live in that nézdmat. 


Camels are kept largely in x¢gdma/s Phil and Bawal, because in those 
tracts they are used for ploughing and for the transport of grain, the nature 
of the country preventing the use of carts, 


Fowls and pigs are only kept by Chihrés, who prize the latter animal 
and usually make presents of it instead of a camel or horse at a wedding. 
The value of a pig is as much as Rs,.g or Rs. 10, but there is no attempt to 
feed the animals and they are left to forage for themselves on the outskirts 
of the villages and towns. 


Disease carries off large numbers of cattle, When cattle fall ill the 
owners resort to charms (fona) instead of regular treatment. Some of the 
commoner diseases and native methods of treating them are described 
below :=—= 


Gal ghotua—Swellings in the throat: for this the cattle are given hot 
ghi and milk, and the swellings are cauterised with a hot iron. 


Chhawar—Pains in the ribs, accompanied by difficulty in breathing. 
i are branded on the flank, while buffaloes are rubbed with ajwain and 
salt, 


Rora or khuvi~Foot and mouth disease. The feet are bathed with 
hot oil, preferably oil in which a lizard has been boiled. Meantime boiled 
rice is offered to some god. 


Sondi.—This is an insect that lives in charri, which is said to be 
fatal to cattle if they eat it. The disease is speedily fatal, but if the 
animal should linger, ashes are dissolved in water and given it to drink. 


Chapla—Is a blister on the palate, caused usually by eating sharp 
stalks. Gi is rubbed on the place. 


Chapka—Spittle trickles from the animal’s mouth and his strength 
goes, A mixture of ger and ajwain is given. 
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Mzk or diarrhoeamBarley flour mixed with water is given. 


Lakwa isa form of paralysis. Spirits are poured down the animal's 
throat. 

The table in 
; the margin shows 
Date Animals Value in the principal cattle 

: sold. rupees. fairs held in the 
State. The two 
— fairs in nitzdmat 
Nébha «| Ktik 2nd sie 11,000 1 22,000 : hdl are attended 
ic y people from 

Amloh | Asanj 28th to oth 11,000!) 23,000 the otWer States 





pa 














Kati, and Ferozepore, 
Phél +. | Ph4gan Ist to 22th .. 1,050 42.023 Rawalpindi, Jul- 
lundur and other 


Jaito o« | Ph4gan 19th to goth 11,383 5,00,000 Districts. Bul- 

locks are mostly 
; 300,000 sold, but cows, 

camels and ponies 
also change hands. 
As many as 30,000 people attend the fair at Jaito, but that at Phdl 
is only visited by a fifth of that mumber, Rewards are given to 
the biggest purchasers and to those dealers who exhibit the best bred 
animals, The State also supplies food to the wrestlers who attend and 
awards prizes to them. Sunchi pakht is also played. The two fairs 
in ntsimat Amloh, at Nabha and Amloh itself, are each attended by about 
5,000 people. They rescmble those of the Phil xisémat in all respects. 
The two fairs at Mahdsar in xizdémat Bawa! are very ancicnt institu- 
tions. Bullocks in large numbers ate sold; some Rs. 3,00,000 changing 
hands yearly at the two fairs. The State levics atoll of 64 annas on every 
animal sold. About 1,000 people attend cach fair. 


Mahdsar | Chet dad¢ ist to 15th 


Ditto «. | Asauj dad¢ Ist to 15th 





Amloh zizémat is irrigated largely by wells, but partly also by 
canals, Phdél has no wells, but more canal-irrigation than Amloh. Bawal 
has no canals and very few wells. ‘The percentage 


oe cee tae és of irrigation on the cultivated arca of the three 
Bawal 0, at Sats is shown in the margin. 


The Sirhind Canal irrigates part of the State. Its construction was 
sanctioned in 1870, and it was divided into 1oo shares of which Nabha 
owns 3'168, The State contributed Rs. 12,71,713 up to the end of the year 
1902-03 towards the cost of construction. The canal was formally opened 
on the 24th November 1882. The main channel serves two branches belong- 
ing to the British Government, viz., the Bhatinda and Abohar Branches, 
which flow through the Phal n¢zémat, and Feedcr No. 1, which supplies 
36 per cent. of the total water to the Phulki4n States. Of this 36 
per cent. Nabha owns 88 per cent. This fecder runs from Man- 
pur to Bhartéla, where it divides into two branches, (%) the Kotla 
Branch irrigating lands in xzzémat Phtl, and (74) Feeder No, 2 
irrigating the Amloh nizémat. This feeder No. 2 on reaching the 
Rothf bridge is divided into two branches,—(#) Feeder No. 3 and 
(zi) the Ghaggar Branch; but though these branches pass through the 
State they do not irrigate any of its villages. Feeder No. 3 is that 
which goes to Patiéla and the Ghaggar Branch is that which flows 
south of the capital of the State at a distance of one mile. The 
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[ Part A, 
CHAP, | Il, A. numbers of feeders and brajeenge in ae State ¢ are given oul _ 


so Total Number 
<q Branches. Réjbéhds. sie of Nisdmat. 
< of : 
< : minors. 
Ct) minors. 
n 
~——= ee Ae ence | ene See — 
1 | Kotla Branch (nizémet | Dhanula eae 4 1 tog |Nizémat 
Phil). Phil. 
3 Ditto Uplf 4| 1 to4 Ditto, 
3 Ditto Badhar oe 4] 1 to4 Ditto, 
4 Ditto Bander 1 I Ditto. 
5 Ditto Pedoi Kalan one I 1 Nizdmat 
Amloh. 
6| No. 2 Feeder (izgdmat | N4bha ave 2| 1 to2 Ditto. 
Amloh). 
7 Ditto Rothf esi 3| 1 to Ditto. 
8 Ditto Kotli ‘ose 3 1 to3 Ditto, 
9 Ditto Molugw4ra ooo 7\_1 to? Ditto. 


When water in Feeder No. 2 first reached the Rothf bridge, a 
meeting was held there at which His Highness the Raja was present. 

The following statement shows the irrigated area, receipts and expene 
diture in connection with the dope: _ 








bighas. 
Year A.D. Tar i Receipts. | Expendi- 
sie Maiti | rou. ue 
~~ mecca 1 "| rs | Rs 
1886-87  ... ‘ oa 8,348 2,211 10,859 4,911 | 1,213,497 
1887-88 ous ee Ae 11,191 3,105 14,206 4,828 | 67,864 
1888-89 ose we 1 9,883 2,896} 12,779) 37360 | 66,222 
1889-90 4. ow 14,190 2,912 16,102 41,724 30,325 
1890-91 44 és ss 24,761 5,069 | 29,830 | 69,000 52,699 
18g9t-92... i ai 20,433 3,308 32,828 70,741 28,218 
1899-93 ie tv 15,381 3,083 18,464 44,602 18,603 
1893-94 Ta sai Ma 16,928 4,088 21,116 48,569 25,749 
1894-95 we {18,872 2,726 | 18,298 | 45,169 | 32,402 
189596... e 6 36,209 7,213 43,422 45,018 24,533 
1896-97 ws . oo} $1,987] 1,507] 62,664 | 95,853 | 23,929 
1897-98 a as ie 44,499 |, 24331 65,830 | 1:37,013 46,448 
1898-99. as ew! 41,037 9,947 | 51,864 | 106,891, 32,977 
1899-1900 4. aie «| 44,337 17,150 61,487 | 147,170 55,065 
3900-0 aw oes Pee 29,374 8,514 37,888 922977 35,197 
Total Pr see 7 is ea eae “70,26,841 “657718. 

















IRRIGATED AREA IN pakki 
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There are two falls, one at Thui, a height of ten feet, and the other at 


Harigarh, a height of eight feet. The former is at milc 4 + 2505 of the 
Ghaggar and the latter at mile 37 of the Kotla Branch respectively. At 


CHAP. II, As 
Economic. 


these two places there are two flour mills, each with 10 mill-stones. These Acricurturg. 


were constructed at the request of the Nabha State. Rs. 18,739 were 
spent on the Thii mill and Rs. 15,849 on that at Harigarh mill. The 
State receives interest on this sum from Government at the rate of 
Rs. 6-8-0 per cent. per annum. The State, on the other hand, pays rent to 
Government quarterly according to the average auction rates of similar 
mills in the Sirhind Canal Circle of the mills, The leases of the mills are 
auctioned every year by the State. 


The Northern India Canal Act is in force as regards the canal revenue. 
Cases of trespass, etc., on the canal within Nabha territory are dealt with 
by the State officials. 


Sixty-two villages in n¢zdmaé¢ Phil are irrigated by the Abohar and 
Bhatinda Branches, which belong to the British Government. The distri- 
bution of water is managed by the State patwdris, who also collect the 
water-rates on behalf of the British Government. The receipts less 5 per 
cent. for collection, etc., are remitted half-yearly to the Ludhiféna treasury. 
The following statement shows: the rdjJdhds with their length and the 
State villages irrigated by them, 


Irrigation. 
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NABHA STATE. } Wells. { Part A, 


In Amloh water is found 26 feet below thesurface. The Persian wheel CHAP. II, A. 
or harvat is the commonest apparatus, and is calculated to irrigate a maxi- Econom! 
mum of ten dighkas per wheel. Over 26 per cent. of the total area of this Bugs 
tahsil is irrigated by wells. In Phdl the little well irrigation there is is done AGaicuntuns, 
by the rope and bucket or chavsa. Only 2 per cent. of the cultivation is ir- Irrigation. 
tigated from wells, and the water-level varies from 50 to 150 feet below the Well 
surface, In Bawal water is generally found 75 feet down, and the rope and i“ 
bucket is consequently more in use than the Persian wheel. 7 per cent. of the 
cultivation in Bawal is irrigated from wells. The cost of a well may be roughly 
estimated at Rs. 1,000. The statements following show the number of wells, 
and the depth at which water is found. 
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Statement showing the number of charsas 














Nuat,* Kyatas,* 

















nizdmat, | Wells with} Wells with | Wells with | 
One charsa } two charsas |four charsas 

or. one or two or four 

harrat, harrats, harrats, 


Wells with | Welle with | Weils with 

Total. one charsa | two charsas |four charsas 
or ono or two or four 
harrat. harrats, harrats. 


| 
Name of | 
i 
I 


Total, 








oles es Fe | 
| | 











Pha! 8 330 3a 243 26 33 ee 39 
ae CHET | eS pow —_——_—_—_—-_— TTT TR So | garnet ares en |e 
4 a 
: t | 
Amloh ow 663 402) { 3,068 1,582 | 738; om | 3,320 
: 
) ? ! { 
3 | i 
i | 
Charsas | Charsas | a) Charsas | Charsas Charias |, Charsar 
266 38 | 304 555 | 6s | 6 
1 
| | 
| Foe 
. ' 4 
! t i 
Havrats Harrats | Ny | Hayrats | Farrute Harvats Hartats 
397 364 73 1,037 673 te 1,700 








en ai ae 1 aoa ene See Cee 





368 318 336 at 695 





! 
Total os 862 743 6s | 1,669 1,926 1,087 | as 9,054 





. 1 
| 
Chartas er Charsa : Chartat Charsas Chartas Charta Chartas 
465 ‘ue ; 908 i 899 46 1, 








| 


, 


{ 
| 


| Harrats 


4 
if 
Harrats ! 
| 76% 


H. aid ia Harrats Harrats ea Harrats 


| 
364 1,037 673 1,700 


| 
| 
a Se 
* Nidt means the manuted land round the 
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NABHA STATE. } Charsas and harrats. { Part A, 
(rope and bucket) and harvats (Persian wheel), CHAP. II,A. 
' Soe 
—= = oa roa a eas aa aaaaT jimi Economica. 
10 | 1 | 12 i 33 | 4 i 15 | 16 | Ww | 38 
} : : AartcuLtrurs. 
Torat. Deerit or weit 10 WATERLEVEL, Isrlgation. 
mis ns ——— +. — | ______ ce 
| : Charsas and 
i | Average avea irrigated hargats, 
Wella with| Wells with} Wells with i ae es 
one charsa | two charsas |four charsas Total, | Derthto | Average N Seater = { 
or one | or two | of four otal. water, |cost of well.| »Pavs,.0F | Per one P. 
harrat. horrats. | harrats, OMOEKSs | charsa or | “CF ee 
Aarrat. ba 
RINSE eee meme Cyc $e Se ee SOD Ae RE te 
J | { 
} | 
1097 143 33 282 | sototso | Rs. 300to] 4 pairs of ; 10°6 19 
eet. Re, 1,400.} bullocks 
| H H 
2,245 5,140 a | 3,385 261°Rsi'goo to i ar 14 
i | Rs. 350, 
1 
| 
Charsas Charsas ae | Charsas | From 102 8 Four pairs ove ai 
B24 103 | 924 | to tra fect. of bullocks 
j to a charsa. 
| | | 
| 
! \ j 
Harvats Harrate oe | Harrats yy Mc Two paits we ae 
1,424 5,037 | 2,463 af ballocks 
| ‘y to a harrat, 
| | | 
| | 
| 
— 
436 546 mi 1,036 | From roz From 4 ? "as 
| to 112 feet. } Re. 800 to 
‘ Rs. 1,200. 
| 
| | | 
aoe a CATA | nem | ome Sree | saute erate | meepue GRAS | sneer ERASE 
| | 
34788 1,829 106 44733 on os ; oe > 1% ' 
{ i 
| | | 
: i { 
| | 
| Clarsas i Charsas | Charsa Charsas o oe} ae m roy 
| 1,364 719% mi 2,263 { 
j : : 
Hf : 4 
\ i i : i 
| i H | ! 
i | 
1 ‘ . 
| Harrats | Harrats ass Harrats i ove me i oe | we } ae 
3424 | 1,037 2,468 ! H i i 
| | | 
|| | | 


village site ; khdlas means the rest. 
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NasBhA STATE. } Wells. Rents. [ Part A, 
Ststement showing the depth of wells to the water-level and the depth 


of water ina well and theaverage arestrrigated by wells, 

















- 
| Average area. 
depth in igh 
3S Name of parganas. | Aree bt Depth of water.; ‘eri gated. 
z oy a well, 
| 
SS | ETE ee CER GEES EE gh | cee ce te —— ee Ses ee ee 
1 | Phél tbe ae ais 124 44: 4 
t 
2|Dhanaula.., “is ow | 70 24 13 
3 | Lohat Badi .. one om 26 24 20 
4 | Didlpura aia cee oa 89 7 | 4 
$ | Jaita ts Ses on 125 25 4 








Section B.—Rents, Wages and Prices. 


Table 18 of Part B shows the extent of the cultivated area. Of 


Total area the total area of the State 

in bighas Poy cent. 24°75 per cent. is held by 

e pee! s tenants, asshown in the mar- 

y occupancy tenants. 59,73 9 gin. The remaining 465,023 
By tenants-at-will ... 91,186 148 : ° ‘ 

By tenants’ payleg co bighas or 75°25 per cent. of 

revenue who hold land the total area is held by self- 

on dharmarth or in cultivating proprietors. 
lieu of service we 2,008 0°42 


__ Land is gencrally leased on the Namani (about 15th June or Jeth sudi 
tkddshi) either on payment of (1) da@¢di, at various rates; (2) cash, also at 
various rates; or (3) sa@éfi rents. 


Batdi is levied thus: when the grain has been threshed out the 
tenants notify the owncr and pay the Aamins’ dues out of the heap in his 
presence. The remainder then is divided into shares, the grain in pitchers, 
and the straw in punds (head-loads). Batdi varies from }$ or4rd to %ths 
or 3th. Sati is rarely taken in the Bawal nizdmat ; when taken the rate 
is usually 4rd and only the grain is divided, but not the straw, which belongs 
tothe tenant. Bad? is largerly paid by tenants-at-will, occupancy tenants 


generally paying in cash. Half dad? is common in xtzdémat Phil and rd 
or Zths in #izdmat Amioh. 


Cash rents are realized in four ways— 
(1) Some tenants only pay the State revenue to the landlord. 
(2) Some, in addition to the revenue, pay a cash rent to the landlord. 
(3) Others pay a fixed lump sum as rent. 
(4) Others pay a fixed cash rent per dighe or acre. 
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Most of the tenants in m/*zdmat Bawal pay cash rent either in CHAP. I 1,C. 
alump sum (chakota) or at a fixed rate per d:gha or at revenue rate Economic. 
without mdlikdna, Most tenants inthe Phél and Amloh aizdmats peyrs Waces 
pay a fixed mdlikéna besides the State revenue, but no such tenants are to anp Prices, 
be found in B4wal. Cash rent realized according to the kind of crop is Gach Yeuis 
called s46/7, e.g., the proprietor realizes rent at fixed cash rates on tobacco, . 
onions, etc. The tenants who pay no revenue are those who hold land in 
dharmarth or sankalp from the owner or in lieu of service. The rents for 
the best lands in Amloh and Béwal per degha thém are as follows :— 


Nizémat Amloh—= 


Rs, A. P. 

Irrigated ... vee Nea we 3 8 O 

Unirrigated ees ves we TE 30.0 
Nisdémat Baiwal—~ 

Irrigated toe ie « 5 0 0 

Unirrigated oes carn ie. 2 OO 


Inferior lands are rented at the following rates per digha khdm :— 


Amloh— 
Rs. A. P. 
Irrigated ae vee we FE OO 
Unirrigated eee ove w 0 6 © 
Béwal— 
Irrigated toe wie we 2 0 0 
Unirrigated we eos .. 0 6 0 


Section D.~Mines and Minerals. 


The State possesses no minerals of importance. The stone mines at 
KAnti hill in #%s4maé Bawal produce a little copper ore, but experience has 
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NABHA STATE. ] Trade. ( Part A, 


shown the cost of working to be prohibitive, and mining has been abandoned. 
The stone of a quarry in nzaémat Bawal is extensively used in building. It 
is subject toa State tax of annas 4 per 100 maunds A kind of stone 
called siz is found in the Behali hills, which is seen at its best in many 
State buildings, and its usc has increased during the last few years. 
Kankar mincs are found inseveral villages. It is largely used in building 
and in metalling roads, and is also exported in considerable quantities by 
contractors. ‘Iwo villages—Chuhilan and Lakha Singhwala in nisdmae 
Amloh-—produce stone-Aankat, slabs of which are said to weigh two 
maunds, and measure 2’x 14’. Sualtpetre is found more or less throughout 


the following villages :— 


Nizdmat Amloh—KXol, Basidptir, Gald ati. 


Do Phil—Dsola Kangar, Faldl and Dabri Khana. 
Section E.—Arts and Manufacture. 


The State is entirely agricultural, Arts and crafts only exist to supply 
local needs. The Amloh rzdmaé hasa local reputation for ghabruin and 
sist. Daris are made in the towns of Amloh and Nabha, but they are 
sold locally, neither their quality nor their quantity warranting any attempt 
to export them. There is a cotton-ginning factory at N&bha town, and the 
cotton when ginned is exported to Ambala. A cotton press has also becn 


erccted recently at Govindgarh, 


There is a press called the Durga Press at NAbha. It prints, in Gur- 
mukhf and Urdu, State paperg-and Gurmukhf books, but not books for 


sale. 
Section F.—Trade. 


The State exports grain in considerable quantitics, and its administration 
has established markets at Jaitu, Phal, Nabha and Bahadur Singhwala, 
the largest being that at Jaitu, under the supervision of a special officer 
called the Afsar Mandi at each place. This officer, with the aid of the 
chaudhris of the mandi, decides all cases, civil and criminal, which arise in 
the market. These places are all on the Rajpura-Bhatinda line, except 
Jaitu, on the North-Western Railway between Bhatinda and Ferozepore 
and Bahadur Singhwala in the Ludhidna-Dhéri-Jakhal line. Market places 
have been constructed at each of these stations by the traders, the State 
providing sites on favourable terms and exempting the marts from tolls 
(zekd?} for a certain period. Besides grain, gér, shakay and clothare also 
brought into these mandés for sale. ‘The export of raw cotton has, however, 
been diminished by the establishment of a cotton mill at NAbha near 
the railway station, and cotton is here made, ginned by machinery and 
then exported, chiefly to Ambala. 


The amount of oil manufactured in the State is insufficient, although 
Sarson is grown and exported on a considerable scale. The State adminis- 
tration has, however, established a steam oil-press at Jaitu. 
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NABHA STATE. ] Means of communic ition. [ Part A, 
Section G.—Means of communication. CHAP. II, G. 
: Economic. 
The State contains 73 miles of metalled and 35 of unmetalled roads’ Me 
ANS OF 
The metalled roads are— COMMUNICATION, 


1. Nébha-Patiéla—17 miles: much used by carts and ekkas, though Roads. 
most of the traffic goes by the railway. 


2. NA&bha-Kotla—18 miles—sce Patiala Gazetteer, page 134. 


3. Nébha-Khanna—24 miles: passes through the head-quarters 
of #tzdémat Amloh and Bhadson ¢héaa,and joins the Grand 
Trunk Road at Khanna. 


4. Amloh-Govindgarh—s miles: first constructed when the railway 
station was at Jasran. After the station was clesed, the efku 
traffic greatly decreased, but carts, etc., continued to usc it. 


5. Nabha-Thui Canal water mill—3 miles. 

6. Dhanaula-Barnala railway station—6 miles 

7. Phil, approach to railway station——4 miles. 
The following are the unmetalled roads :— 

1. Bawal-Kanina—32 miles, 

2, Bawal-Bir Jhahna— miles. 


The State contains no dik bungalows, but there are old fashioned 5@74fs 

sardisat (1) Nabha town, which contains three old sardis, and a fourth 
has recently been constructed near the railway station; (2) Amloh, 
where the sardi is intended ‘especially for zaminddrs attending the courts 
there—chérpdis, bedding and food are provided ; (3) Dhanaula, where there 
are similar arrangements ; (4) Bawal, where there are a pakkd sardi and 
two old kacheha sardis, where Bhatidras, etc., attend travellers; and 
(5) Bhadson. 


The main line (Peshdwar to Delhi) of the North-Western State Railways. 
Railway passes through an outlying part of the State near Govindgarh 
between Khanna and Sirhind stations, and formerly had a station at 
Jasrin, which was abolished, and a new one has now been built at Govindgarh. 
Dhablan, Nabha and Phil are the stations on the Réjpura-Bhatinda branch 
line which is owned by the Patiala State, though worked by the North- 
Western Railway Administration. Nabha owns no part -of the line, 
Bahadur Singhwala is the only station in the State on the Ludhidna- 
Dhéri-Jakhal branch line, Jaitu station is on the Rewéari-Ferozepore 
branch of the Rajpétana-Malwa Railway, which also passes through Bawal 
nizdmat with a station at Bawal town. On the Rewari-Phulcra line there 
is a station at Atheli. Most of the rail borne traffic from the Siate consists 
of grain from the markets at Phul and Jaitu. 


The Postal Department, which is under the control of the Mir Pvst Cfiice. 
Munshi, is managed by a Postmaster-General, whose office is at Nabha. 
The head post office is at Nabha. A list of post offices will be found in 
Table 31 of Part B. Since the agreement made with the British Government 
in July 1885 for the exchange of postal facilities postal arrangements have 
been much the same as in British territory. British Indian stamps surcharged 
“ Nabba State” and post cards and enyelopes so surcharged and also bearing 
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CHAP. II, G, the arms of the’ State are supplied by Government to the State at cost 
Economic price, and are recognized by the Imperial Post Office when posted within the 

* State for inland correspondence only. These stamps are distinct from 
Mans oF the State service labels which are used for State correspondence, posted to 
COMMUNICATION. places outside the State, State correspondence within its own borders being 
Fost Office. carried without stamps. There are full facilitics for money-orders, the 
commission on which is credited to the State. There are three head 
offices in the State,—one at Nabha, the others at Jaitu and Bawal. The 
Nabha head office keeps its accounts with the head office, Ambala, and 
Jaitu with Ferozepore, while Bawal clears its account through Delhi. 


yo ietarh There are no telegraph lines in the State, except those on the various 
_ lines of railway. 





CHAPTER III.—-ADMINISTRATIVE. 


——_—aat--—— 
Section A.—General Administration. 


Tue State of Nabha is now divided into three 2izémats,—Phil, Amloh ; 
and Bawal. : CHAP. III, A. 
1. The xcémat! of Phil is divided for administrative purposes into Po ministra: 


five Police circles or thdna:, viz.— eee 
Administra tive 


{t) Didlpura, comprising the northern part of the main area of ‘ivisions. 
nizhmet Phal. Nizdmat Phil, 
(2) Phul, comprising its central portion. 
(3) Dhanaula, comprising its eastern part with the outlying tract 
round Bandher on the south and the villages of Maur and 
Dhilwdn on the north-west. 


(4) Jaitu. comprising the villages of that pargana. 
(5) Lohat Badi, comprising the villages of that pargana. 
2. The nizdmat of Amloh is divided into three ¢hdnas and an outpost Nizdmat 
(chauki), vis.— Amlon, 
(1) Amloh, comprising the northern part of the Amloh nisdmas. 
(2) Bhadson, comprising its central part. 


(3) Nabha, comprising its southern extremity, with the 8 outlying 
villages round Galbatti to the west of Nabha and that of 
Fatehpur to the south-east. 


(4) Chauki Baragaon or Deh Kalan, comprising the 15 outlying 
villages round Bhalwan, the three villages of Bara gaon, 
eae and Rasladdrwala, with the isolated village of 
Pedni. 


3. The Bawal nizémat is divided into three ¢aénas,—BA4wal, Kanti 
and Kanfna. 


There are 12 gar/s in the State.andthe eaz/ddrs are supervised by 
a special official. The office of sat/ddr is not hereditary and is purely 
honorary. The appointments are made on considerations of personal ability, 
local influence, and service to the State. The zaz/ddérs’ duties are to assist 
the State officials in the prevention and detection of crime; to convey the 
orders of the Government to the residents in their respective sails > to pro- 
tect public buildings and boundary pillars, and give notice when they need 
repair; to look atter indigent widows and orphans, and to act as Iccal 
commissioners in petty cases concerning lands, wells, etc. 


Section B.—Civil and Criminal Justice. 


Each nizémat has a District Court over which the Vézi'm presides 
Subordinate to him is the court of the Néts-Ndzim. Superior tothe Ndzim's Justice. 
Court is the Addé‘at Sadr: above that the Ujlds-¢-A iia, consisting of three 744le 34 of 
judges; and highest of all the J/7/ds-2-Khds, over which the Raja presides RateEs 
The lowest court, that of the Adib-Ndzim, can impose sentences nut 
exceeding one year’s imprisonment or fine not exceeding Rs. 50 or take 
security for good conduct up to Rs. 50 in amount for a period not excecd- 
ing six months. The x:2%mat Courts have power to impose sentences not 
excecding three years’ imprisonment, fine not exceeding Rs. 500, whipping 


a ieiny 


Nizdmat Béwal. 


Zailddrs, 


Criminal 











1 The nizdmats are also tahsfls, but are not sub-divided into tahsils, 
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not exceeding six stripes! or security up to Rs. 200 for a period not ex- 
ceeding two years. The Sadr Addlat may impose five years’ imprison- 
ment, Rs. 1,000 fine, 12 stripes and demand security for good behaviour 
up to Rs. 1,000 or impose imprisonment in default up to two years. There 
is acity magistrate called the Mé72b-Aditlati at head-quarters with the 
powers of a Nazim. The /7lds-i-Khds has absolute power to impose any 
sentence of death, imprisonment, banishment from State territory, fine or 
confiscation of property. The Tahsilddrs also exercise criminal powers in 
cases of criminal trespass (by infringement of boundaries, etc.), imposing a 
fine not exceeding Rs. 25 or in default six months’ imprisonment. Railway 
cases, occurring onthe Nabha part of the R4jpura-Bhatinda line, are heard 
by the Railway Magistrates, t.e., the District Magistrates of Amb4la and 
Ludhiana. 


For civil cases there is a Munsiff in each mizémat, with appeal 
tothe xzsdmat Court. In Nabha itself civil cases go to the NMiddat Addl. t 
Sadr, with appeals to the Addlat Sadr. The Munsiff tries civil cases 
My to Rs. 1,000 in value. For all others the m:zdmaé Court is the court 
of original jurisdiction. - : 


The Tahsildar tries petty revenue cases up to Rs. 100 in value, all 
others going to the mizdmat Courts. Appeals from the 2/zémat Court and 
the Medbat clddiat Sadr lie to the Sadr Addlut in all cases, including civil 
suits, but appeals on executive revenue matters go from the District Court 
to the Diwan. Appeals from Aadlat Sadr lic to the Irids-r-Alii, 
Lamarddri and mutation cases are heard by Tahsildars, and those trans- 
ferred to the nzzdémat and Diwdxi are finally decided in the //los-t-Khds. 
Cases in which the offence is punishable with dism’ssal are heard by 
the /ylds-t-Khds. 


The Indian Penal and Criminal Procedure Codes are in force with 
certain modifications, of which the most important are detailed below :— 


(1) In order to check immorality the police are authorised to take 
cognisance of all cases of adultery or fornication without complaint. 


(2) In cases of rape, compensation is given to the woman from the 
property of the criminal. 


(3) In cases of abduction of married women, if the woman is found 
to have been concealed by the accused, her husband is remuncrated in 
cash in the same way. 


(4) In cases of theft, criminal breach of trust or fraud, the loss is made 
good fiom the criminal’s property, summarily, without resort to a civil suit. 


(5) In cases of homicidé not amounting to murder, in addition to the 
punishment imposed on the offender, the murdered man’s heir is compensated 
from the offender’s property. 


(6) Inall criminal cases the complainant can appeal, even if the 
accused ig acquitted. 


Wut in B4awal the Nézim may impose 12 stripes, 
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Frivolous and vexatious accusations are dealt with under Section 
211, Indian Penal Code. Similarly perjury is punished on the spot without 
the formality of obtaining permission to prosecute under Section 195. 
Extradition treaties exist between Nabha and the States of Patiala, 
Jind, Farfdkot, Alwar, Jaipur, Loh4rd and Dujéna. The Civil Procedure 
Code is in force in Nabha State, the only modification being that the 
period of limitation for suits for a debt is 6 years in the case of subjects 
of the State, g years for subjects of Patiala or Jind, and 3 years for British 
subjects. 


The system of registration is based upon that in British India, but 
certain modifications have been introduced. The rule formerly in force 
which required the ownership of the property to be investigated prior 
to registration has now been abrogated, except in certain cases in which 
the order of the Darbfér has been given before a deed is registered, 
The following are the chief modifications :— 


1. No second mortgage-deed relating to property in land is 
registered unless and until the first has been redeemed, 
nor is any deed registered if-it.deals with land on which any 
arrears due to the Stateremain unpaid. 


2. No deed of adoption of ‘a-sonis: registered unless it has been 
duly sanctioned in civil court. 


3. No mortgage or sale-deed of land is registered unless the vendor 
has obtained the Darbir’s sanction through the mizdmat. 


4. Mortgage deeds which involye a conditional sale after a fixed 
term are not registered, 


It is compulsory to lay down a provision in all mortgage-deeds 
that the mortgagee shall on receipt of not less than one-fourth 
of the amount secured by the deed release a proportionate 
part of the mortgaged land. 


Each Médstm is ex-officio Registrar in his #fzdmat, but in the capital 
this duty devolves on the Vaid Addlati. 


Registration fees are levied according to the Indian Registration Act 
III of 1877 and credited to the State. The fec for copying a registered 
document is annas 8, and this goes to the registration clerk. 


Section C.~Land Revenue. 


The ancient system of levying the revenue in kind was in force in the 
Ndbha State up to 1924 Vikrami (1860 A D.). when a cash assessment was 
introduced in all the parganas except that of Lohat Badi, in which it was 
not introduced till 1932 Sambat. 


The first assessments were summary in character, but in 1930 
Sambat His Highnéess the present Raja directed aregular settlement of the 
Amloh mzdmat to be carried out. This work was completed-¥n 1935 
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Sambat, the settlement operations being conducted according to the 
British Revenue Law of 1848 A. D. and the. rules thereunder, and 
the assessment was fixed for a period of 20 years. In 1945 Sambat the 
settlement of the Bawal arzdmat was taken in hand and completed in 
1949, that of Phal mrzdmat being commenced in 1948 and reaching its 
conclusion‘in 1959 Sambat. These two latter settlements were conducted 
on the lines of the British Revenue Law of 1884, the land being measured 
and the record-of-rights prepared as in a British District. 


Section D.—Miscellaneous Revenue. 


Impressed non-judicial sheets of foolscap size are issued by the State, 
the value being annas 1, 2, 4 and 8, and Rs. 1, 2, 4, 5, to, 50, 100 and 500, 
Each sheet is signed by the Diwdn, its value being marked in words and 
figures. Each bears an annual serial number written in the top right- 
hand corner, with the Sambat year in the left-hand. The sheets are 
manufactured at Nabha in the Diwdn’s office, and issued by it to the Sadr 
treasury, when they are credited like cash receipts, a monthly account being 
rendered by the treasurer to the Diwdn. The stamped sheets are sold to 
the public by four vendors, one at the capital and one at each nradmat. 
Each vendor is paid Rs. 1§ per mensem andthe former receives a commis- 
sion of 3 per cent. only. Each shect sold is registered in, and endorsed 
with, the purchaser's name, etc. A purchaser can, however, endorse a 
sheet on re-sale to a second party. Judicial stamps were introduced in 1902 
with different colours for the various departments, thus :—collectorate, 
yellow, Diwdni (financial) green ; criminal, red ; and in murder cases, black, 
The rates for court-fees are those leviable under the British Court Fees Act. 


The Excise department is under a superintendent, who has an Excise 
darogha and four peons at cach #7sd¢mat under him, The sale of European 
liquor is not prohibited, but there is “no shop for its sale in the State. 
The only distillery in the State’ is at N4bha itself, and the right to 
distill country liquor in it is leased for one year, or for a term of years, to a 
contractor who has a monoply of the right of sale. The proof strength of 
the liquor is ascertained by the Ndib-Diwdn, and the liquor is then bottled 
in his presence in bottles which bear the seal of the State, and the sale of 
liquor not in bottles so sealed is prohibited. The /ahan is prepared in the 


ee darogha’s presence. The still-head duty 


s pees ' charged is Rs, 2-8 per imperial gallon for 100° 
100 oS «. 1 4 proof liquor and Rs. 2 per sallow for 75° proof. 
Pint ws os O32 The liquor contractor sells retail through retail 
Quarter =. 9 6 vendors, who receive a commission of § per cent. 
75° proof liquor — on the sales. The liquor is distributed to 
Bate ae 7 the retail vendors throughout the State in 

in oe 


bottles. They are not allowed to charge more 

ee ee than the marginally noted prices to the public. 

The number and location of shops will be found in Appendix B to 

this volume. There are no shops for the sale of liquor in Bawal 
nisdmat. 


The poppy is not cultivated in the State; raw opium is import- 
ed principally from Malwa, but also from the Simla Hill States 
and Sirmiur and prepared as a rule at several places, that made at 
Phidl being reputed the best. The licenses for the vend of opium 
post and drugs arc sold together, but not with those for the sale of liqu oe 
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There is no license’ for wholesale vend, as the export of opium and 
drugs isnot allowed. Licenses for retail vend are sold by auction, no duty 
being charged over and above the license fee. The licenses for opium, drugs 
and liquor are auctioned by the Diwdéa, who has authority to sell them 
for a year, or for a term of years, The number and location of shops 
for the sale of opium and drugs will be found in Appendix B to this 
volume. ‘The British Government has prohibited the import of opium from 
the Bawal #:zdmat of this State into any British District,! and passes for its 
transport from that tahsf{l to any: other part of'the State cannot be granted. ? 
An allotment of Milwa opium is made to this State’ In order to obtain a 
special pass for the transport of opium through British territory into the 
State a certificate is required that the applicant is authorized (4) to sell 
opium within the State, and (4) to apply fora pass. This certificate must 
be signed by the Ndstm of a nizdmae or by the Wdib-Diwdén at Nabha, The 
Political Agent, Philkidn States, is. authorized to grant permits for the 
import of Malwa opium on behalf of the State. 


Section E.—Municipaflities: 


The only municipality in the State is: that of the town of Nabha. 
The Committee-of this municipality consists of three nominated members. 
from among the important traders and big shop-keepers of the town, who 
are honorary members receiving no pay, and a fourth paid official.member,. 
who is in charge of all the office work connected with the municipality 
assisted by a clerk and ddreghds.. These four members are under the 
control of the city magistrate.. The conservancy and the sanitary arrange- 
ments cf the town are in charge of a head ddrogha, called Dédrogha-i- 
Safdi, under whom are the sub-ddroghds. and an establishment of sweepers, 
water-carriers,.etc. The municipal staff is paid from the octroi duties 
collected in the town. The members, besides arranging with the Dérogha-t- 
Safdi, for the proper sanitation of the town, are obliged to see that no 
encroachments are made by the owners of houses on the public thorough- 
fares, open spaces or common plots of land. If any person wishes to 
construct a. new. house or to repair an old one, the members must 
satisfy themselves after inspection that no public rights are being inter- 
fered with, If any building or well appears dangerous to the safety 
of passers-by, the members are authorised to pull down the bwilding or to 
fill up the well. The members have also to see to the collection of any 
taxes that may be imposed fora special purpose such as for improving 
drainage or filling up pools. Octroi duties are levied on imports. There 
are no duties on exports. The Octroi department is under the charge of 
a Superintendent. called J/unsarim Zakdt with his ddroghdés, whoare posted 
at the city gates to examine all articles brought into the town. Articles 
brought by rail are inspected at the railway station. The rates are 
different for different articles. From the octroi collections the police of 
the town of Ndbha, the conservancy and sanitation establishment and the 
municipal staff are paid, The octroi duties on the grain mandis situated 
at certain places such as Jaito, Padl, etc. are collected by the supervising 
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officers of the mandis. The collections are daily paid over to the 
treasury and the returns and daily accounts showing receipts and 
payments are submitted to the Ndib-Diwdn, 


Section F.—Public Works Department. 


The Public Works Department is conducted under the direction and 
supervision of an officer called Afsar-2-Tdémirdt and is controlled by the 
Diwin Sadr. The Superintendent of Repairs (called Garh Kaptdn), 
with a permanent staff of sistris and masons, carries out all repairs and 
makes additions to old buildings. The buildings superintended and looked 
after by him are the palace, garden and residences of His Highness the 
Raja and the public buildings, hospital, post office and schools located 
in the capital of the State. For the superintendence of the public works 
inthe wzzdmats there isa separate officer called Afsar-7-Tamird?t Bat- 
vini, whose duties are to travel from place to place and see that proper 
ptogress is being made in the works in the different stations, and to report 
after inspecting old works what repairs to them are required. His re- 
ports go to the Diwdn through the officer of the Public Works Depart- 
ment, The roads are under»the supervision of an officer called Afsar-2- 
Sarkdt, who has a permanent establishment of coolies under him. His 
duty is to keep the roads in proper order for the traffic. New roads 
are planned and laid out by him, and are constructed by the contractors 
under his directions. 


Section G.—Army. 


The present forces of the State consist of the following :— 


Imperial Service Troops. 


Infantry one .»» 600 officers and men, 
Transport Sue eee 177 Officers and men. 
Transport animals ... vee 258 


Local Troops. 


Cavalry eee es 150 officers and men. 
Infantry tee »- 65 officers and men. 
Artillery ae ves 40: Officers and men. 
Guns sa vee «13, (10 serviceable). 
Armed police oes +. 581 officers and men, 
Police mounted... vse 126 officers and men. 


The Imperial Service Troops were organised in 1889. They first 
saw service in 1897, when Government employed them in connectioa 
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with the disturbances in the Swat Valley and Mohmand countries. Warn- 
ed on the 3rd September in that year, the regiment effected a very 
speedy mobilization, for it was at Pesh4war on the 8th of the same month 
and ready to proceed with the Mohmand Field Force, to which it was 
attached. On the 2oth of the month it marched for the border, and from 
that time, until the force was broken up, the corps made exceedingly trying 
marches under severe conditions, and all officers who came in contact 
with it reported the cheerfulness and good spirit of the men, On its 
return from the Mohmand country the regiment was allowed three. days 
to refit before marching for Kohét, where it arrived on the roth October 
to join the Tirah Expeditionary Force. The regiment was located at 
Karappa until the 6th December, when it moved to Masthura and march- 
ed over the Sapri. Pass to Jamrad. On its way it took part in the fighting 
in the Waran Valley, when the men elicited the praise of General Symons 
by their steadiness under fire and ability to move over bad ground. The 
corps remained at Jamréd until the 13th January, when it marched, 
vié Peshawar, to join the Buner Field Force et Hoti Mardan, Its 
services were not utilised, as the enemy had submitted unconditionally, 
so it returned to Nowshera to entrain, and arrived at Néfbha after 
an absence of six months! The other war services of the State troops 


at different times have been detailed in the History Section, pages 
342 ff 
Section H.—Police and Jails. 
The Police Service of the State comprises 37 officers and 797 men as detail. 
Officers Se ae OF ed in the margin. The Special Superintendent, 
-— whose services arc available for the investigation 
Colonel ” -. 1 Of serious crime in any locality, is stationed at 
Special Superintendent .. 1 the capital. “There is a deputy inspector at 
Deputy Inspectors oo FT ‘i 2 . 5 
Sergeants 43 each dhdna, with a sergeant, dafaddr (or 
Dafaddrs ws we tt madad muharrir), a tracker, 11 constables and 
ies aif 2 mounted men. The chauki at Baragaon 
“ ~ // is in charge ofa sergeant and a defaddr with 
Mounted are .. 125 7 constables, and a sergeant is attached to 
Foot | at «» 602 the kofwdélt at the capital. The auxiliary 
hagisa ~ = $8 (tmdddi) police are stationed at the depédt at 
‘ : the capital, and are available to replace 


casualties or vacancies in the ¢hdnas. They receive the same pay as the 
regular police, vis., Rs. 6 per mensem. The Police Department is under 
the control of the Bakshi, and its executive head is the Colonel of Police. 
The State is free from settlements of criminal tribes, the Sdnsis, Baurids 
and Minds being all engaged in cultivation, 


There is a central jail, with accommodation for 500 prisoners, at 
the capital of the State. There is also a jail at Bawal which can accommo- 
date 100 prisoners. Prisoners are employed on ordinary building work, 
and those in the central jail are also employed on other work such as 
Carpet-weaving (both from szénj and thread) and paper-makiag. Some- 
times prisoners are also employed in brick-making. 
ae ta ee a 


} General Stuart Beatscon’s “ History of the Imperial Service Troops of Native States, ” 
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Section I.—Education and Literacy. 


Formerly the-State had no regular system of education. All official 
correspondence was conducted in Persian, which was taught in -maktadbs 
by masters (mfdnji) who received no fixed salarics. Well-to-do people’ 
also-had ,private teachers. Numerous books were read, especially books 
of letters to teach the art of correspondence. Mathematics were little 
taught, the midnri being usually ignorant of the sciencc, and pddhds giv- 
ing instruction in it. Hence accounts were usually kept by Hind{-writers,. 
Those who were educated in Persian.and could also kcep accounts were 
called mutsadais. In Bawal mensuration was confined, as a hereditary 
occupation, to a few families called mirdéh, who received a small salary 
from the State and dues in grain at each harvest from the villages. 
The first attempt to modernize education in the State dates from 
Sambat 1920, when Raja Bharpir Singh established a school, in 
Nabha itself, with one teacher in English and another for Arabic and 
Persian, a third being added in 1921. ‘Urdu, Persian and Sanskrit were, 
however, the main subjects and weretaught.on the old system. In 1930 
the present Raja appointed; anew head master to the school, which 
improved its administration, but left the system of teaching unchanged. In 
the same year schools were opened at Bawal, Amloh, Dhaula and Dhanaula, 


-each under a single master. One was opened at Lohat Badi in 1931. In 1935 
.a Négri-knowing pandit was added‘to-the staff of the N&bha school and in 


1880 it was raised tothe middle standard with a regular establishment, 
scholarships also being offered. In this year a school was also opened at 
Badhar-in mzdmat Phil. In Sambat 1939 a Nagri paxdit was added 


‘to the staff at Bawal, and teaching in mathematics also begun there, 


Students first went to the Punjab University from the State in 1885. 
In 1886 a Gurmukhi teacher was added to the staff of the school at 
‘Phél and in the ensuing year Gurmukhi schools, under a special super- 
intending officer, were established at Jalal, Jaitu, Pakhé, Bhai Ripa 
and Jahlan in Phdl: and at Alhéraérn, Bhatwin, Saléna, Jalan, Tohra- 
Khawara, Birdhanow, Dandrala-Dhindsa and Mangewal in Amloh nzza- 
mat. A pand.t was also added to the Nabha school staff in this 
year, and in 1888 it was raised to the status of a high school, its » 


:students first ‘appearing in the Entrance Examination in 1890. In this 


year also a‘separate cantonment school was opened, in which English, 


‘Gurmukhi, Persian and other subjects were taught, its students receive 


ing board, clothes and books gratis and a boarding-house being pro- 
vided. In 1893 the Nabha high school was raised to collegiate status, 
and in 1895 four of its students passed the First Arts Examination, 
butdn 1898 lack of funds compelled its reductionto a high school. In 
1955 (1898 A.D.) a law lecturer was, however, appointed, and in 1956 
Sambat (1899 A.D.) a teacher to prepare students for the upper 
subordinate class was added. Thus the State now contains two 
middle schools at Bawal and Chotién, and ten primary schools at 
Amloh, Sataua, Dhanaula, Phd), Mandi-Phil, Jaitu, Bhaf-Répa, Da-. 
dahér, Kanti and Kanina open to all castes, but in which fees are 
ody levied from non-agriculturists, the sens of cultivators being exempt. 
At the capital is the Nabha high school open to all classes of the 
community on payment of the prescribed fees. Two per cent. is. 
deducted from the pay of every civil servant of the State, and ifone son attend 
the school no fees are charged; if two attend, the second pays half the 
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prescribed fees. This school teaches up to the Entrance Examination 
of the Punjab University, English, Gurmukhi, Persian and Sanskrit 
being taught. Its staff consists of 1§ teachers, including one for 
Mensuration and two for the optional subjects, Arabic and Sanskrit. It 
is managed by a committee of leading officials in the State. Since 1891, 
besides the 4 students who passed the F. A. Examination, 38 have 
passed the Entrance and 89 the Middle School Examinations. Others 
with the aid of stipends have graduated B.A., and qualified in the 
Medical and Thomason Colleges. Bawal school, formerly a maktad 
with a pandit and a Persian master, now has a head master and 
second master also, and ‘this staff, though inadequate, has succeeded 
in qualifying boys for the Middle School Examination. Fees are not 
levied from agriculturist "boys. Chotidn, three miles from Phil, has 
.a staff of five masters, he middle school at Chotién, three miles 
‘from the town of Phil, fs a saminddéri school established in Sambat 
1955. Into this only the sons of agriculturists are admitted with the 
RAja’s sanction. No fees are levied, and the boys are entirely supported 
-and lodged in a_boarding-house attached to the school, which is 
maintained from the school cess levied with the revenue. This school 
ranks as an anglo-vernacular middle school, but Gurmukhi is also taught 
in it, 


A female teacher of Gurmukhi. was appointed to teach girls at Ndbha 


ie r949 Sambat (1892 A D.), and she eontinues to teach Gurmukh{ and 
indi. 


In 1903-04 the expenditure on education was Rs. 10,159-1-6 and the 
umber of pupils, who in 1891 had amounted to 396, was 635. 


Section J.—Medical. 


Formerly the State posscssed no hospitals, but State Aakims were 
entertained and they used to treat the sick, medicines being given 
gratis from the State /assi-khdna, if they were not obtainable from the 
bazfrs. In Sambat 1937 Yiinmdni dispensaries were established at the 
capital and the head-quarters of each atsdémar, each having a hakim, an 
attdy or compounder and a jarrah or blood-letter. Medicines were given free, 


Rinlok and patients were sometimes given food also. 
Phil. In 1947 Sambat (1890 A.D.) English dispen- 
Dhanaula. Saries were established at Nabha and at each 
Tita Badi. nizimat. A few years later one was estab- 
Bawal. lished at each ¢hdna, so that there are now in 
K anti. all 8 outlying dispensaries, at the places noted 
Kanina. inthe margin. To cach of them a hospital 


assistant and compounder are attached. The hospital at the capital is 
called the Lansdowne Hospital as it was built to commemorate the visit 
of Lord Lansdowne, the first Viceroy who visited the State. The building 
comprises a central hall, with two wings,—one for mates, the other 
for females. Its staff consists of a superintendent, a hospital assistant, 
a compounder, a dresser and menial establishment. {n-patients are dieted 
gratis. There is also a military hospital in the cantonment gat Nabha 
in charge of an assistant art are with a hospital assistant, a coms 
pounder and menial staff. All these institufions are under the control 
of the Chief Medical Officer at Nébha. 
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CHAP. P.M, J A vaccination staff, consising of a Superintendent, with one vaccinator 
for each thdna, was first appointed in Sambat 1939 (1882 A.D.). Small-pox 


Administias has been much diminished, but still afflicts the people in nizdémats Phil 
and Amloh, though it is not very fatal in its effects owing to the general 


Mepicat, healthiness of those tracts. 


Vaccination, 


Medical. { Part A. 


CHAPTER 1Y.—PLACKES OF INTEREST. 
ee Seed 
AMLOH. 


Amloh is hardly more than a village, -but is the head-quarters of the CHAP. IV. 
Amloh msdmat and tahsfl., Population (igor) 2,016. It lies in 30° 37’ N. paces of 
and 76°:6’ E, 18 miles north of Nébha onthe road td Khanna. which is interest, 
5 miles to its north. It comprises a éasdr which lies én either side of the Amion, 
road, and a mud fort in which are the nisdmat offices. The town is 
entered from the south by the pa44é Bhadulthuha Gate. Close to the fort 
lics the uld éazdy, with some old-fashioned buildings, and in front of it is a 
garden. Amloh is an old place founded in (763 (Bikramf{) after the fall of 
Sirhind. At first a mere village, it became the head-quarters of the 
nizdmat and owes such importance as it has to this fact. It has no 
important trade, but lately the manufacture of iron safes and stools has 
been carried on with success, and these articles form the chief exported 
commodities, There is a sardi, with a school and a post office. 


BAWAL. 


Biwal, the head-quarters of the Bawal #‘zimat and tahsil, lies south 
of Nabha in 28°4’ N, and 76°36’ E. on the R&jpitana-M4lwa line. Populas 
tion (tg0:) 5,739. It contains a stone fost, in which some State troops are 
quartered. Close to the fort is the Hasanpur mahal/a. The outer part 
of the fort is used for the s/agmat office and treasury, and the police 
station and jail are close by. A street runs from the Bfr Jhabua to: 
the fort, and inside the town this street has pakkd shops on each side. It 
leads on up tothe Katra Jaadr, a square surrounded by pakkd shops. 
Thence a street leads to the Moti jhfl, passing through an old dasdér with 
deserted shops. West of the Katrais a gate through which a metalled 
road leads to the railway station. Outside this gate is a pakké sardi, 
with a State garden, Bawal is a town of an ancient type. Founded 
in 1205 Bikram{ by Réo Sainsmal, a Chauhfn Rajput of Mandhan, vow a 
village in Alwar, it was named by him after Bawé4lia, the got of his 
parohit ; Bhuja, his descendant, greatly enlarged it, and it came to be 
known as Bhuja ké Bawal. The Gujars of the town claim descent from 
Bhuja, Eventually it fell into the possession of the Nawadbs of Jhajjar and 
thence passed into that of Ndbha. Under the Rajas of Nabha the town 
has been extended, The Katra dasdr was built in 1917 Bikram, and the 
fort, which is still unfinished, was founded in 1932. Other buildings, 
with the garden and sardi tank before mentioned, have all been built 
under the Nabha régime. It contains, however, a mosque built in 968 
H. in the reign of .Akbar, and still in good repair; also the tombs of 
Hazrat Yusuf Shahid and Mifn Ahmad Shéh, Darvesh. The cha//¢ of. 
the Khwaja Main-ud-dfn Sahib commemorates a visit of Hazrat Muain-ud-« 
din, Chishti of Ajmer, and a fair is held here on the 2oth of Jamddi-us- 
sinj. The trade of the town suffers from competition from Rewari, 
but is increasing. Grain is exported, but the only other produce consists 
of plums (der) grown on grafted (patwandi) trees. 


DHANAULA, 


Dhanaula town, the head-quarters of the Phal mfzdémat and tahsfl lies 
40 miles west of Nabha, in 30°67’ N. and 75°58’ E. Population (1got) 
7,443. Itis divided into several agwdrs and contains a masonry fort, 
with four towers, The Nézim’s court is held in a building erected over 
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its front gates. It contains a broad caurt-yard, on one side of which are 
the female apartments, East of the fort lies the QillAwala Gate; whence 
run two paved streets, one to the Hadyaiawala, the other to the Hathiwéla 
Gate. n either side of these streets are- shops. Just inside the HAathi- 
wala Gate are a pakkd sardi, post office, dispensary and police station, 
Outside it is a garden containing a tank and other buildings. Outside 
the town lies the agriculturists’ quarter, divided into the Jaidan, Manan, 
Jhajrian, Bangkhar Musulman and B&nehgar Jatén agwdrs. The towm 
was founded by Sardar Gurdit Singh in 1775. Bikram{, and was the 
capital of the State uatil Nabha was founded by Raja Hamir Singh. 


JalTy. 


Jaitu, ia the Phil misdmat, lies 40. miles east of Fzrogepore, im 
30°26’ N. and 74°56’ E., and has a station on the North-Western Railway. 
line. It was founded by Jaitu, a Jat of the Sidhd got, to which its land- 
owners belong. The place is intersected by a road, on either side of which. 
are shops, but it owes its importance to its grain macket, which lies half a. 
mile from the village, and to the cattle fair held in the month of Phagan. 
Outside the market is a steam oil-mill. Outside the town is a fort, in. 
which is a police station, and close to it a gurdwdra of the roth Sikh. 
Guru. Two miles to the north isthe spot where Guru Govind Singh, 
practised archery and which is still reverenced, 


NasiiA TOWN, 


The town of Nabha lies on the R4jpura- Bhatinda Railway, 32 miles. 
west of Rajpura. It is surrounded by a mud wall 8 fect broad and 18. 
feet high. It has 6 gates, Patidlaw4la, Alohard4nwéla, Doladdiwala, Baurdne. 
wala, Mahinswéla and Jatanwala named after the adjacent villages. The 
R4jpura-Bhatinda Railway passes by the town, the station being outside: 
the Natanwala Gate. The Baur4nwala Gate also. communicates with the 
station. The grain market in the town ig near the Bauradnwala Gate and. 
the cantonment near the Doladd§ Gate. Round it and at a short distance 
from the wall runs the chehkar road, metalled with stone, wi:ha circume. 
ference of aimost four miles, There are four State gardens in Nabha. 
One garden inside the town by the Patidlawdla Gate is called Sham Bagh. 
and two outside it are called the Pukhta Bagh and Mubdrak Bagh. The 
fourth garden behind the cantonment is called Kothi Bagh. The Ndbha. 
vdj6dha, which icrigates all these gardens, winds round the town. Four: 
of the gates are provided with tanks for the convenience of travellers.. 
The town has four serdis besides a pokké-sardi near the railway station.. 
One street in the town leads to the Mahinswadla and Doladdi Gates. This. 
is crossed in the centre by another street which leads to the Patidl4wala 
Gate. On either side of it is a pekké basdr with shops.of all kinds. At. 
the cross-roads is a square with shops on each side, called the Chauk. 
dasdr frequented by vegetable and sweetmeat-seliers, This is the 
busiest part of the town. The road which leads from the BaurAnwéla. 
to the Mahinswdla Gate also has shops on either side. The bazér from 
the chauk to Patiélaw4la Gate is a handsome and flourishing one. The 
stre&ts and-lanes of-the town are chean. The roads and water drains are- 
pakké. Ekkds and carts can easily pass through the main streets. In the. 
tainy season water collects in the neighbouring depressions, in spite of great 
efforts to prevent it. The low ground of the Paundusar inside the town near 
the Patidlawala Gate, where a large quantity of rain water used to collcct, 
has been filled up at great cost. Drinking wells are numerous and the water 
‘is pure. In the heart of the town is the fort with a pa244é campart all round 
and four towers, one on each side, Inside, one part is occupied hy the 
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Mahal4t Mubdrak (Raja’s serdna). On the other side is the Deoré (court. 
yard) Khds and Diwdn-i-’Am, all the offices of the capital and a small garden, 
behind which is the State stable. Near the gate of the fort is the police 
station. In the Sham t4gh are the marble tombs of fotmer Rajés. Immiedi« 
ately behind the fort is the school, which has a spacious hall. with rooms on 
either side. Next to it isa park, with office of the Bakhshi Khdna: The 
upper rooms of Baehshi Khdéna accommodate guests trom other States. 
The Lansdowne hospital and pcst office are hear the Bauranwaéla Gate. 
The buildings worth mention outside the town are near the Patiélawala 
Gate. The Pukhta Bagh is surrounded by a pakéad wall within which 
are the State gardens and the palaces of the Raja and the Tikka Sahib, 
with a separate building for the ladies of their families. His Highness’ 
cotrt is also held here, The Mubarak Bagh is close by. In it is a 
spacious building, called “Elgin House,” reserved for the accommodation 
of distinguished visitors. 


PHUL, 


The town of Phil, the head quarters of the Phd! m¢zdémat and tahsfl 
lies § miles north of Mahraj in 30°20’ N. and 75°’ E. Population (tgor) 
4,964. It is regularly built and divided into 8 agwdrs. Its wall is 
octagonal, studded with pakkdé gateways, and encloses a masonry fort. 
The original buildings of Chaudht7 Pha}, with their hearths, still exist in 
the fort. In the centre, besides the female apartments, is a building 
called Kothi’Am. Facing the fort is the dispensary in a square which is 
surrounded by shops, The town has a local reputation for making opium 
of the best quality, It contains a Munsiff’s court. Outside itisatank. The 
grain market is at Rampur station, 3 miles from Phal itself, on the Rajpura- 
Bnatinda line, which is connected with Phil by a metalled road. Phat 
was founded by Chaudhri Phil in 1770 Bikrami and then passed into the 
possession of Tilok Singh. There is a vernacular middle school in Phdt 
and an anglo-vernacular middie school at Chotian some two miles from 
Phal itself. The town has also a garden, Outside the town is the tomb 
or samidh of Caaudhri Phal. 
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